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The Comrade’s Grave. 


‘BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


COMRADE! 
You who once marched by my side, 
Brave with the daring of boyhood, 
Fearless, whatever defied, 
Firm, with your face to the foeman, 
Early you fellin the strife;— 
I know a wearier struggle, 
Harder the battle of Life! 


Comrade! 
Sweet are the wreaths on your grave; 

Freedom forgets not her fallen,— 
Love guards the sleep of the brave; 

Long are the years now between us,— 
Victor you fell in the strife; 

7 know the heart of the vanquished,— 
Hard is the battle of Life! 

Bristot, N. H. 


A Nocturne of Spiritual Love. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





SLEEP, sleep imperious heart! Sleep, fair and unde- 
filed! 
Sleep, and be free! 
Come in your dreams at last, comrade and queen and 
child ,— 
At last to me. 


Come, for the honeysuckle calls you out of the night. 
Come, for the air 

Calls with a tyrannous remembrance of delight, 
Passion and prayer. 


Sleep, sovereign heart! And now—for dream and 
memory 
Endure no door,— 
My spirit undenied goes where my feet, to thee, 


Have gone before. 


A moonbeam or a breath, above thine eyes I bow, 
Silent, unseen, 

But not, ah not unknown! Thy spirit knows me now 
Where I have been. 


Surely my long desire upon thy soul hath power. 
Surely for this 
Thy sleep shall breathe thee forth, soul of the lily 
flower, 
Under my kiss. 


Sleep, body wonderful! Wake, spirit wise and wild, 
White and divine! 

Here is our heaven of dreams, O dear and undefiled, 
All thine, all mine. 


New York Ciry. 


' William Ewart Gladstone. 


BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. 





Most of us have, at some time or other, and with 
a deepening and almost pathetic interest, watched 
the sunset that is sometimes to be seen in a country 
with a warm climate. The sun, apparently,-has done 
its course, and yet it lingers and lingers and sends its 
broad and beautiful light all over the western sky; 
and even when it seems to have sunk altogether, it 
still illumines the horizon again and again, as if it 
were striving against nature and unwilling to leave 
the scene it had enriched and gladdened so long. 
The thought of such a sunset must have come back 
to the minds of many among us who watched the 
closing days of Mr. Gladstone’s great career. Now 
we settled ourselves down to the melancholy convic- 
tion that all was over, and yet again and again the 
state of the sinking man seemed to strengthen and to 
recover; and our minds were filled with a new hope; 


and we fancied that the whole career was not over 


yet, and that some months, or even years, of happy, 
restful quietude remained to him who had struggled 
so much and accomplished such great achievements. 





In truth. it was hard for those who had followed 
Gladstone’s career through so many fruitful active 
years to believe that all was really coming to an 
end. Few men now living can remember the be- 
ginning of that career. Most of us had grown 
accustomed to it, and regarded it as one of the 
great moving forces of the age; and, even after 
the Parliamentary work was abandoned forever, 
we kept looking for some new expression by pen or 
tongue of Mr. Gladstone’s unconquerable interest in 
tthe doings and the welfare of the human race. It was 
hard, indeed, to believe that that marvelous activity 
ihad passed from the world at last. It 1s,of course,too 
‘soon as yet to attempt to mark out Mr. Gladstone’s 
distinct place in history; but there are, at least, some 
qualities of his life and bis genius on which the judg- 
ment of history may with confidence be anticipated. 
Gladstone has taken his place among the greatest of 
English statesmen; his name is written down in the 
list of England’s greatest orators; as a Parliamentary 
orator he ranks with Bolingbroke.and Pitt and Fox. 
For many years back no European statesman, except 
Prince Bismarck alone, occupied so much of the at- 
tention of the world; and it must be remembered 
that Prince Bismarck was the prime mover in events 
which compelled the attention of the world toa de- 
gree such as nocareer of domestic reform can often 
hope to rival. Peace, no doubt, hath her victories no 
less renowned than war—that we are all fond of say- 
ing, and it proves itself a truth in the long run; but 
the victories of war attract more of the world’s atten- 
tion at the time; and the war-trumpet is often the 
loudest trumpet of Fame. 

Mr. Gladstone’s politica] career had little or noth- 
ing to do with war. There was only one great war 
during his time in which England was ever concerned, 
and Gladstone was not one of the promoters of that 
war, and its military honors were shared with other 
Powers, and the whole Crimean struggles ended in 
little or nothing, after all. Not once during the 
whole of Gladstone’s long career was England put in 
anything like the national peril which Bismarck had 
to meet for Prussia, and Cavour had to risk for Sar- 
dinia. Therefore, it is something to say, that Glad. 
stone divided among statesmen of the European Con- 
tinent the attention of the world for many years 
back, with Bismarck; and to say it is but to say the 
truth. Gladstone had to do with domestic legisla- 
tion and domestic reforms almost altogether; he 
never had to encounter even such a crisis as that 
which Canning encountered when: he called in the 
New World to redress the balance of the Old. Yet 
the attention of Europe, of America and of ail civi- 
lized States followed Mr, Gladstone’s movements with 
as close and intense an interest astho he were a man 
likely at any moment to surprise the world, as Napo- 
leon III did more than once, bya newand unexpected 
policy of war. Every one can understand the keen 
anxiety with which the movements of Lord Palmer- 
ston were at one time followed by the populations of 
Continental Europe. . Palmerston was but the For- 
eign Secretary or the Prime Minister of a constitu- 
tional country; and he could not, as Louis Napoleon 
might, make war of his own good will and pleasure. 
Yet he was always disposed to an utterance that 
seemed warlike; and people never knew when Palmer- 
ston might not say something which would sound like 
a provocation to war. Gladstone’s whole tempera- 
ment turned him away from war, except as an inevi- 
table necessity. The policy of brag and bluff and 
bluster he always regarded as merely vulgar, or else 
absolutely criminal. Therefore, when he drew on 

himself the attention ef foreign populations, it was 
only because even strangers felt that the work 
he was doing for his own people was such 
as to be worth the interest and the atten- 
tion of all civilized beings. Gladstone was often 


charged by his political opponents with having fre- 
quently changed his opinion. Gladstone, in fact, 
was not only a statesman but a man of genius; and 
he soon found that a@ grzor7 convictions are not the 
best means of dealing with the ever-changing con- 
diditions of our social system. The admirers of 
Gladstone are constantly reminded by their opponents 
that Mr. Gladstone, in his early Parliamentary days, 
advocated this or that measure, which he afterward 
came to oppose, and opposed this or that measure, 
of which he afterward became the most strenuous 
advocate. One is calmly reminded of these facts, 
just as if he were not already quite aware of them, 
just as if he did not regard Gladstone’s openness to 
new ideas and to fresh evidence, and to the convic- 
tions founded upon them, as one of his chief claims 
to the gratitude of posterity. Gladstone began life 
as a Tory of the Tories. Now, let us ask ourselves 
what motive he had for gradually giving up Toryism 
altogether. He was not an adventurer in politics; 
he had nothing to adventure for; he belonged toa 
very wealthy family of Liverpool; he was started in life 
with the most ample means of pursuing a political 
career. With his genius his education and his elo- 
quence, he might have maintained for the Tory Party 
a political position and reputation, at least as high as 
it had in the best days of Sir Robert Peel. He seem- 
ed marked out by every condition and by every attri- 
bute, to be Peel’s successor in the leadership of the 
Tory Party. When Peel broke up his party by proclaim- 
ing himself a free-trader, and thereby gave to Mr. Dis- 
raeli his first chance of political power, Gladstone’ s 
convictions had already rendered it impossible for 
him to hold to the party; for he, as well as Peel, had 
changed his opinions on what then seemed to be the 
vital question of Toryism. What was there, except 
a common conviction on some points, and some 
points alone, to attract him toward the Liberal Party? 
Without imputing merely personal motives to Dis- 
raeli, it may, at least, be admitted that there must 
have been a natural temptation to a man of his gifts 
and his ambition, to turn to a party which, after 
Peel’s political fall, seemed to be absolutely in want 
of a brilliant, a daring and acapable leader. A prize 
was put within Disraeli’s reach, which he might 
have spent his whole life vainly in looking for under 
other conditions; and he must surely have felt tempt- 
ed to give up the Radical opinions with which he had 
started into public life, and to try for the proud po- 
sition of Tory Leader. There was not a man on the 
Tory side who could have been compared for a single 
moment with Disraeli, for ability, for courage, and 
for Parliamentary eloquence. But what were the 
temptations to Gladstone to become a Liberal? On 
the Liberal side of the House he saw men like Lord 
Palmerston, who, altho little indeed of a genuine re- 
former yet was able to lead the party for years and 
years by the force of his cleverness, his knowledge of 
-human weaknesses, and his power to amuse and to 
captivate the House of Commons. Then there was 
Lord John Russell, one of the greatest Liberal states- 
men England has ever had; and among those not in 
office, or anxious for office, were men like Cobden 
and Bright, each of whom could sway multitudes out- 
of-doors, and each of whom could hold the breathless 
interest of the House of Commons, one of them, John 
Bright, being, so far as my judgment goes, the only 
real oratorical rival Gladstone ever had in Parliament. 
What was there to tempt a merely ambitious man tu 
cast in his lot with a party thus rich in the intellect 
and the intelligence and the eloquence of its leaders? 
Later on, what temptation was there to a merely 
ambitious man to take upon himself the task of de- 
veloping and supplementing the policy left unfinished 
by the great Reform Bill of 1832? Gladstone fell 


from power for a time because he felt bound to un- 
dertake that task, and he went on his path of reform 
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as unconcernedly as if nothing had happened. What 
had he to gain by taking up the national cause of 
Ireland, and striving to deal with her iniquitous land 
laws, and going in at last for the support of Home 
Rule? His first Home Rule measure lost him his 
place and his Ministry; and he went on preparing for 
another and a better Home Rule measure, which he 
brought forward when he came into power again, and 
which, in its turn, sent him out of power once more. 
Had he been a younger man he would have worked 
and waited patiently until a new chance came, and 
he would have carried his Irish policy inthe end. All 
this is only said to prove—if, indeed, proof be needed 
for such a purpose—that through the whole course 
of his long career Gladstone acted only in obedience 
to conscience and to conviction. 

I have said that Gladstone’s main career was that 
of adomestic reformer. But, of course, it can never 
be forgotten that Gladstone’s interest, as a states- 
man, was never narrowed down tothe mere consid- 
eration of domestic reform. No great national cause 
ever thrilled the heart of any European population 
but Gladstone’s heart and mind went out to it with 
interest and with sympathy. He did more than any 
other English statesman of his time to help the cause 
of Italian unity. He did more than any other Eng- 
lish statesman of his time to forward the cause of 
Greece. Some of the latest appeals which came from 
his pen during his retirement from public life were 
in favor of the claims of Greece; and had Gladstone’s 
voice been allowed to dictate to those who were in 
power the complete emancipation of Greece and of 
the Greeks from the oppression of Turkey would 
have been accomplished before now. When he re- 
signed the leadership of the Liberal Party, then in 
Opposition, years and years ago, he was drawn back 
to the front place again by his intense sympathy with 
the wrongs and the sufferings of the Christians under 
Turkish rule. The emancipated and growing Bul- 
garian State is distinctly the creation of his policy and 
his humanity. During his retirement from public 
life he sounded a magnificent trumpet-call more than 
once on behalf of the Armenians, whom the policy of 
Europe left to be massacred by the officials of the 
Sultan of Turkey. Some of his enemies were fond 
of accusing him of extravagance in his chivalrous 
appeals for the rescue of the unfortunate Armenian 
populations. If it was extravagance, then all impas- 
sioned philanthropy is extravagance when it cries out 
against the wrongs inflicted on a people with whom 
the philanthropist’s own interests have no immediate 
concern. 

Iam not going to say that I always agreed with 
Mr. Gladstone in the views which he took with re- 
gard to foreign affairs. I know wellthat inthe minds 
of many who love liberty as well as any one can love 
it, he made himself too much of a partisan in some of 
the internal struggles of Italy. I think it was unwise 
of him when, on one memorable occasion, he made a 
sweeping charge against the whole domestic and for- 
eign policy of Austria. Everybody now admits that 
he made a Curious mistake when he once went out of 
his way to sound the praises of Jefferson Davis. That 
mistake was followed by a frank and generous expla- 
nation and apology, as, indeed, was the much less 
obvious mistake with regard to Austria. But who 
could have expected that a man of Mr. Gladstone’s 

_earnest and passionate sympathies could always ex- 
press his convictions and never make a mistake? All 
that concerns us is to know that his whole nature 
struggled after the right, and that nothing ignoble or 
selfish or merely conventional ever influenced his 
judgment or inspired his voice. It was his natural 
instinct to champion the cause of the weak against 
the strong, even as he championed the cause of the 
Irish tenant against the Irish landlords and of the 
poor Christian populations against their Ottoman 
ruler. 

It was consistent with the man’s whole career that 
he should have resigned public life at a time when he 
had become convinced that he could no longer be of 
as much service to the country as he had been in his 
years of greater strength. Many, even among his 
own closest followers, were disposed to find fault 
with him for having, if I may use such an expression, 
thrown upthesponge sosoon. But it has to be borne 
in mind that for many years Mr. Gladstone had been 
sincerely anxious for a rest from the exactions and 
the turmoil of political life. Noone who knew him 
could doubt fora moment that he was sincerely de- 
sirous of a quiet life when he resigned the leadership 
of the Liberal Party in 1875; and that, as I have 
said, he only came back to the front, because the cry 
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of the suffering Bulgarians sounded in his ears like a 
trumpet-call to duty. We have all been so much in 
the habit of regarding Mr. Gladstone as a great Parlia- 
mentary orator and a statesman of incessant activity, 
that we do not always remember how his tastes and 
inclinations drew him in different ways. He had, at 
one time, a great desire of entering the Church, and 
was only prevented from taking such a step by the 
positive authority of his father; and it was but the 
other day that 1 read an article byan able writer who 
contended that the elder Gladstone had made a mis- 
take in this exercise of his authority, and that his 
son would have been greater as an ecclesiastic than 
even asa statesman. Then, again, we all know what 
a love, amounting almost to a passion, for books was 
always burning in Gladstone’s mind; and how, when 
the retirement from public life came at last, he found 
his best enjoyment by steeping himself in study. 
Therefore, we must make full allowance, indeed, for 
the decision t2 withdraw from public life which came 
as a disappointment to some of Mr. Gladstone’s fol- 
lowers. His country owed him this much rest; and 
all who admired him must feel comfort in the thought 
of those days spent in the reading of books within 
sight of the Mediterranean and the blue hills and the 
island of the Iron Mask. No retirement could have 
converted him quite into a philosopher, as the word 
philosopher is commonly understood now. Hecould 
not have given himself up altogether to the study 
of wisdom for wisdom’s own sweet sake. Every 
now and then, as we learned during his retirement 
at Cannes, the news of some injustice done in 
the far-away world, would reach. his ears, and he 
would put aside the books of philosophy or of litera- 
ture or of art, and manifest his convictions by a letter 
addressed to the conscience of the world. He was 
not, by any means, and he never tried to be, a calm 
and perfected man, the ¢otus teres atqgue rotundus of 
the great Latin poet. His was a nature of quick 
emotion, of generous impulse, of convictions which 
sometimes came gradually and slowly as an autumnal 
dawn, and sometimes as a sudden flash of unexpected 
light. It would be too much to say that he has left 
no great work undone which he ever attempted to 
accomplish. Butit is not by any means too much to 
say that he attempted no great work in the best days 
of his career which he did not carry far enough to 
make its accomplishment by others merely a question 
oftime. There will be no reaction in English legis- 
lation against any of the great movements which Mr. 
Gladstone inspired and directed. He hasset a grand 
example toall the coming statesmen of his country; 
the example of one who throughout all the brightest 
part of his career believed that the very soul and 
spirit of statesmanship is not to be found in expedi- 
ency, but in justice, and who proclaimed that the 
highest duty of a State is to follow that guidance 
whithersoever it may lead. His life must have been, 
on the whole, one of singular happiness. He had a 
home of which he was the light and the joy; a heart 
which never could have harbored an unworthy senti- 
ment; and he accomplished many great political 
achievements, the least of which would secure tame 
enough to satisfy the most ambitious mind. 


House or Commons, Lonpon. 


Some New Naval Experiments. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

THERE was only one really important naval experi- 
ment made during the Civil. War, and that was the 
trial of the ‘‘ Monitor.’’ The result revolutionized 
the construction of war-ships. Up to that time they 
were simply vessels of the ordinary type either built 
of iron or more or less heavily plated with iron on 
their sides. Since then the ‘Monitor’ <‘‘chees2- 
box’’ turret, like Banquo’s ghost, ‘will not down.’’ 
It has been detached from its ‘‘raft” and by various 
nations put on all sorts of vessels, sometimes openly 
in evidence, sometimes obscured by the proximity 
of superstructures, It has been made stationary in- 
stead of rotary. The Russians put it ona circular 
bowl and revolved the latter by numerous screw pro- 
pellers, It has been put back on the “raft” again and 
the latter metamorphosed into a “ protective deck’ 
and buried out of sight in the battle-ship’s struc- 
ture.. Great Leviathans with four masts have been 
built by the English without a suggestion of cheese- 
box about them; and, after that, we ourselves, went 
back for a time to craft which reminded one much 
more of the ‘‘ Merrimac’’ than of her victorious an- 
tagonist. But while all these ships were being pro 


duced at the cost of millions, the Monitors which 
had done yeoman service for us lay moored at League 
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Island, and became naval antiques, and their hon- 
orable battered plates curiosities for the sightseers. 
The Leviathans have long since gone to the scrap- 
heap, and the reproduced ‘‘Merrimacs’’ are lit- 
tle thought of; but the other day the old heroes of 
Charleston and Mobile hove up their old anchors and 
turned over their old engines and hoisted the old 
flag, and here they now are grimly guarding the har- 
bors of New York and Boston, or rejuvenated in the 
‘‘Puritan’’ and ‘‘Terror” taking their place in the 
line of battle beside the ‘‘ Iowa’’ and the ‘‘ Indiana.”’ 
In the very last appropriation bill provision is made to 
build four new ones, and the senior Admiral of the 
Navy, at the end of the century asserts that they are 
‘«the best fighting machines afloat.” So much for 
that experiment, and the renown of John Ericsson. 

Now for the present. There is the ‘‘battle-ship,’’ 
which is going to show whether or not the most 
complicated machine ever devised by man is an ef- 
fective war weapon, and the torpedo-boat, which has 
yet to prove whether it can send home its deadly fish 
under the terrible hail of the quick-fire guns and with 
the eye of the search-light fixed upon it. All navies 
are prepared to make trials of these. We, however, 
have three war-ships of our own invention which are 
unlike anything else afloat, and each ofwhich is an 
experiment pure and simple. The ‘‘ Vesuvius’’ hurls 
big torpedoes through the air. The ‘‘ Katahdin” 
is an enormous swordfish, and destroys her enemy 
swordfish-fashion. The ‘‘Plunger,’’ if successful 
the most deadly of them all, moves wholly under 
water and shoots her prey from below, or eise, 
suddenly rising to the surface, throws a dynamite 
shell at him at close range. : 

The ‘‘ Vesuvius” was built about nine years ago. 
She is practically a floating gun-carriage 252 feet long 
and drawing about ten feet of water, so that she can 
steam over shoals where heavier ships cannot follow 
her. She can catch anything but the fastest cruisers 
and the torpedo-boats. She has three 15-inch guns, 
which are not guns but mere tubes set in her hull 
and projecting above her forecastle at a fixed angle. 
Out of these she throws shells seven feet long, each 
containing about six hundred pounds of high explo- 
sive. The propelling force is air compressed to about 
a thousand pounds per square inch as admitted to 
the tube, and this hurls the projectiles for a distance 
of two miles or, with accuracy,.over a range of one 
mile. One such shell will probably utterly wreck a 
battle-ship if it hits her. Even if it does not actually 
strike, its explosion fifty feet horizontally distant 
from the hull may so rack the ship as to destroy her 
maneuvering power and render her a helpless target. 
More than that, so great a concussion in close prox- 
imity may detonate the high explosives on board the 
vessel herself through ‘‘sympathy,’’ or play whole- 
sale havoc with her crew. Eighteen hundred pounds 
of nitro-glycerin can be thrown by this terrible 
weapon every two minutes, or, if the guns be dis- 
charged singly, a 600-pound shell can be fired every 
fifty seconds. 

The tests which were made some years ago of the 
powers of the ‘‘Vesuvius” were not conclusive—mainly 
owing to the difficulty in arranging a fuse which would 
insure the proper explosion of the projectiles. The 
naval authorities were not favorably impressed with 
her capabilities, and not long ago it was even proposed 
to abandon all her dynamite armament and make her 
into a prosaic gunboat. Fortunately these counsels 
did not prevail—altho the vessel has since been put 
to no more distinguished use than as a chaser of fili- 
busters on the Florida coast. But the latest trials 
show the efficiency of her tubes and shells, and she is 
now ready for her deadly work—whether it be to an- 
nihilate battle-ships, unpeople fortifications, or to 
throw her flying mines into the fixed mines of a har- 
bor to blow them up and so make clear passage for 
our invading fleets. 

The ‘‘ Katahdin ’’ carries one back to the prows of 
the Etruscans and the beaks of the Greeks and 
Roman galleys. She is the modern reproduction of 
the ‘‘Long Serpent’’ of Erik the Red, with its 
banks of lusty rowers driving the iron stem fierce 
and hard into the ribs of the adversary. She weighs 
2,200 tons. She can steam at the rate of seventeen 
knots. Her steel hull is shaped, braced and armored 
so as to stand a tremendous shock, and at the end of 
it projects a steel ram eleven feet long. The engines, 
which literally dash that ram into the side of the 
enemy, are of over 5,000 horse-power, and the blow 
they deliver being concentrated at the point of the 
ram has a penetrating power which may shater 
armor-plating. Whether human ingenuity has been 
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able to frame a structure capable of withstanding this 
is doubtful. The probabilities are that whatever re- 
ceives a square blow from the ‘“‘ Katahdin ’”’ will go 
to the bottom at once. 

The ‘‘ Vesuvius,’’ like the torpedo-boats, can easily 
be destroyed by quick-fire guns, if her approach is 
discovered in time, altho she has an advantage over 
the torpedo-boats in her greater size. The ‘‘Ka- 
tahdin” has a curved deck of steel ranging in thick- 
ness from six to two inches, and against this light 
quick-fire missiles will be of little avail. Moreover, 
as she lies very low in the water, the sharp angle at 
which projectiles will meet her deck will result in 
their glancing from it. Whether. the ‘‘ Katahdin” 
will ever be able to deliver more than one blow re- 
mains to be seen. Her opponents believe that she 
will share the frequent fate of the swordfish, which, 
embedding his weapon in his quarry, is unable to 
withdraw it, or else will be so tremendously racked 
by the shock that even her double bottom and many 
compartments will be unable to prevent her sinking. 

But what is to stopthe ‘‘Plunger’’? No projectile 
ever fired from gun can go down toa target fifteen 
or twenty feet under water, especially when the gun- 
ner has not the slightest idea where the target is or 
whether it is in his vicinity at all. No search-light 
can reveal the presence of a craft which is wholly 
submerged, nor detect even the little conning tower 
which may protrude above the surface only for suf- 
ficiently long to let the helmsman get the bearings of 
the doomed ship. The destructive possibilities of 
such a craft as this are so great that every one, save 
the inventor and his friends, feels forced to doubt 
them. But the doubt has not prevented Congress 
from building the ‘‘ Plunger,’’ whichis at Baltimore, 
and nearly ready to prove not merely whether she is a 
formidable weapon or not, but whether in the waters 
she protects a hostile fleet can exist at all. She 
weighs 168 tons, is 85 feet long, and is a. cigar- 
shaped steel boat. Like the ‘‘ Holland,” a smaller 
vessel of the same type, recently built and tried by 
its inventor, a gas engine supplied with liquid fuel 
propels her when on the surface, and an electric mo- 
tor driven from storage batteries furnishes the motive 
power when she dives. She carries an air supply for 
her crew. She can descend, it is claimed, to a depth 
of 150 feet, and when submerged travels at the rate 
of ten knots per hour. She can throw a 1oo-pound 
gun-cotton projectile from one of her tubes for a dis- 
tance of three-quarters of a mile through the air, or 
a similar shell from another tube over a range of 200 
feet under water. In addition she has another under- 
water tube from which she can Jaunch a Whitehead 
torpedo. Ordinarily she runs with her deck awash at 
a speed of some fifteen knots, and, getting as near to 
her quarry as possible, pitches her aerial torpedo at 
him. If that does not end matters, she dives, and 
from far below the surface sends her submarine pro- 

jectiles against the unguarded bottor# of the enemy. 

Whether we shall get a chance to find out how for- 

midable these experimental weapons are during the 
present war, is yet to be determined. There are so 
many surprises about naval engagements that possi- 
bly we may conclude that they are of only specula- 
tive value. There never has been a maritime war yet 
that did not bring out a host of suggested contri- 
vances, all of a character so apparently deadly as to 
render normal ships and guns harmless by comparison 
—and yet it is the ship and the gun, modified, of 
course, as time brings improvements, which always 
survives. The submarine boat which Fulton made 
in Brest, in the beginning of the century, was going 
to sink the towering three deckers of Britain with all 
the certainty with which the ‘‘ Plunger” is now going 
to annihilate the battle-ships of Spain. And in the 
interval there have been probably dozens of similar 
craft contrived, and singularly enough the best of 
them up to the time we adopted the ‘‘ Plunger,’’ was 
that invented not long ago by Lieutenant Peral, of 
the Spanish Navy and successfully tested in Spanish 
harbors. Nothing is heard of that vessel nowadays. 
She may be an experiment yet to be tried, not by us, 
but onus. And as for the dynamite projectiles, and 
all that is expected of them—well, it was Fulton 
again who built here in this town that deadly ship 
which was to project boiling water and red hot shot 
and mechanically work pikes and spears along her 
bulwarks wherewith effectively to ‘‘ fright the souls of 
fearful adversaries’’; but neither that craft nor any- 
thing like her ever proved a terror of the seas. 

The thing about these odd naval weapons which 

will strike the student-of invention as most peculiar, 
is their fewness. Out of the scores of such special 
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deadly devices which have been patented—not to 
mention the enormously greater number which never 
found place on the patent records—only three have 
materialized in practical shape for test in actual war. 


New York Ciry. 


The Greatest Englishman of Our Time. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 





ON my first visit to England as a youth, some two- 
score years ago, it was my good fortune to be pres- 
ent at a great debate in the House of Commons, in 
the course of which I heard John Bright, Benjamin 
Disraeli and William Ewart Gladstone. These three 
men were then in the prime of life, and recognized as 
the leading orators and statesmen of that period. 
The greatest of these was Gladstone. He was a 
grand-looking man, with the most superb eyes that I 
ever saw, and the finest baritone voice to which I 
have ever listened. Never before had I heard so 
earnest and impassioned a speaker. Mr. Fillmore 
remarked at the time that in many respects Mr. 
Gladstone reminded him of Henry Clay. 

A decade later, on my second visit to the Old 
World, it was my great privilege to make the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Gladstone, having been introduced 
by Charles Francis Adams, who was the American 
Minister to Great Britain during Lincoln’s Adminis- 
tration—fearlessly upholding the honor of our coun- 
try during that peculiarly trying period. In my first 
hour with him, in his own house in Harley Street, he 
kindly showed me some of his treasures, including a 
fine full-length portrait of his father, Sir John Glad- 
stone, and expressing surprise at the statement that 
Sir John had in early life been employed in the count- 
ing-house of my mother’s uncle, William Sibbald, a 
Leith merchant, whose ships sailed on many seas, 
and one of whose sons stood near Nelson when he 
fellon the deck of the ‘‘ Victory’’ at Trafalgar. 
Something led me to mention the Washington re- 
views, in May, 1865, of the armies of the East and 
the West, and of the rapid reduction of the War 
debt, when Mr. Gladstone said, in his most impress- 
ive manner, recalling the somewhat similar words 
uttered by Lord Chatham a century earlier: 

“If I were-an American, there are two things that I 
should never forget—the manner in which, as we have 
just been informed, a million of men laid aside their 
arms, and returned to the paths of peace without a sin- 
gle outbreak, and the surprising fact that the enormous 
debt created by that mighty contest is being reduced at 
the rate of a hundred millions of dollars per annum!”’ 

Some allusion being made to Bishop Selwyn’s re- 
cent visit to the United States, Mr. Gladstone 
remarked that they had been school-fellows at Eton, 
and friends through life. Becoming reminiscent, he 

contrasted the slow method of locomotion in his boy- 
hood, when a stage-coach conveyed him between 
Liverpool and Eton, and when a single daily stage 
each way sufficed to carry all the merchandise and 
passengers between those two cities! Before me lies 
a most interesting unpublished statement on this sub- 
ject, written by Mr. Gladstone in November, 1894, at 
the request of a friend: 
Early stage-coach journeys in England from 1821, on- 
ward: 


Seaforth to Liverpool 5 miles 1 hour 
Empire Coach to London 30 hours 
City Hotel to Eton 24 miles 4 hours 


Coaches through Burmingham some years later per- 
haps before 1830 went by Slough and saved sev- 
eral hours. 

Journey posthaste Torquay to Newark Sept, 1832, 38, 

hours—about 8 miles per hour 

Edmund Burke from Malton in Yorkshire to 

Bristol in 1774, had a journey not quite so long 

(260 miles) which he performed posthaste at 6 

miles per hour 

I took the Quicksilver mail from Exeter, mail from 
Liverpool to London early in 1834, 25 or 26 hours, 
fare 4 guineas one way i.e. from London to Liver- 
pool, 5 guineas the other. 

Edinburgh mail to London end of 1834, 44 hours. 

Observing that Mr. Gladstone had lost a finger of 
his left hand, I later learned that nearly sixty years 
ago, and soon after his marriage in July, 1839, he was 
shooting at Hawarden, with Henry Glynne, younger 
brother of Mrs, Gladstone and Rector of Hawarden, 

a position now held by their second son, the Rev. 

Stephen Gladstone. Having discharged the right 

barrel firing at a rabbit (it was in the old muzzle-load- 

ing days) Gladstone put down the butt of his gun 
among some brambles in order to’ reload. Contrary 
to rules the left barrel was cocked. A bramble in 
some way caught the trigger and off went the gun, 
carrying away the index finger of the left hand close 
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to the knuckle. Looking out of one of the windows 
at Hawarden the young wife saw her husband ap- 
proach with his arm in a sling and her brother with a 
face as pale as death. That Westley Richards muz- 
zle-loader is preserved among his son Herbert Glad- 
stone’s heirlooms at Hawarden Castle. 

Gladstone’s favorite hymn was Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages,’’ first published in March, 1776, which he 
translated into several languages. Among these was 
one in musical Latin sent to the writer of this short 
tribute in 1880, and of which the following is a copy: 























Mr. Gladstone learned French late in life, finding 
in French literature an incentive to study that lan- 


guage, and at eighty-six mastered Danish. A few 
years ago the writer was present at a dinner in Paris 
given to Mr. Gladstone by Jules Simon and other 
distinguished Frenchmen. When he arrived he 
asked an American friend if he would advise him to 
speak in French or English. The latter disclaimed 
any inclination to advise Mr. Gladstone in anything, 
but added: ‘‘If I were expected to speak, and could 
do so in their own tongue, I should certainly use it.”’ 
Said Mr. Gladstone; ‘‘I will speak in French,” and 
he did so for half an hour, to the astonishment and 
delight of all present. The same evening he made 
another admirable speech in English. Some Ameri- 
can apples being placed on the table near Mr. Glad- 
stone the writer remarked: ‘‘ Those are rather fine 
apples.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘you sent us seven 
thousand, three hundred and sixty-five barrels last 
year!’ Jl imagine there was no one else among the 
two hundred gentlemen present who could have 
so promptly stated how many American apples had 
been. exported to England the previous season. 

The last communication I had the honor of receiv- 
ing from Mr. Gladstone was in July, 1897, when he 
wrote: 

Thanks for the most welcome gift of your enter- 
taining Life of General Grant. America is a happy 
country if she can produce even a few men worthy to be 
named as approaching to the excellence of Washington 
who has been a light to my path through all the years 
of my long life. 

The allusion is to a comparison between Washing- 
ton and Grant contained in the volume mentioned. 

Grant and Gladstone, who were perhaps the purest 
men in thought, word and deed among the public 
characters of our nearly completed century, were 
associated in the settlement of serious difficulties 
which brought the United States and Great Britain 
to the very verge of war. Among Gladstone’s high- 
est claims to honor among Americans in the future, 
will be the remembrance, and it must never be forgot- 
ten, that he avoided war with this country by nobly 
consenting to atone for a national wrong in settling 
peacefully the grave and serious question of the 
‘*Alabama’’ claims. 

When I saw John Bright for the last time, he said, 
substantially: ‘‘ The difference between my speaking 
and that of my friend Gladstone, is something like 
this: When I speak I strike across from headland to 
headland. Mr. Gladstone follows the coast-line, and 
when he comes to a navigable stream he is unable to 
resist the temptation of tracing it to its source,’’ As 
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I was about to depart I remarked that I was on my 
way to call on his illustrious contemporary, Mr. Glad- 
stone, when Mr. Bright said: ‘‘When you meet Mr. 
Gladstone you will see the greatest Englishmen of our 
time.’’ To a titled lady railing at Gladstone, as 
unfortunately was the fashion until recently in Eng- 
land, Mr. Bright suddenly turned and said: ‘‘Has 
your son [he was standing beside them] ever seen Mr. 
Gladstone?” <‘‘No,’’ was the surprised answer. 
‘Then, madam, permit meto urge you totake himat 
once to see the greatest Englishman he is ever likely 
to look upon.” 


New York City. 


Mr. Gladstone. 


BY P. W. CAMPBELL. 


THE sun is setting over Hawarden in Flintshire, 
and while the hedgerows of England are again burst- 
ing into bud and blossom, beneath the showers and 
sunshine, the strenuous career of the greatest living 
Englishman is drawing slowly to a close, not without 
much physical suffering, the last supreme trial in a 
noble life. That it will be manfully borne we all 
know. He has indeed been for long ‘‘the oldest 
among the confidential servants of the Crown”; but 
for fifty years and more he has been the one among 
them all who has ‘‘most completely wrought the 
Christian dogma with all its lessons and consolations 
_ into the texture of his mind.” : 

My first meeting with him was in 1878, when by 
tongue and pen he had set himself to oppose the 
policy of supporting Turkey against Russia and when 
the hostility of society and the London press was 
most marked, and the windows of his house in Har- 
ley Street were broken by the mob. Wiseacres then 
thought Mr. Gladstone was too old to attempt to 
overturn a powerful Government, and, tho not disa- 
greeing with his contentions, doubted the wisdom of 
his proceedings; but he himself was already looking 
forward to the dissolution of the then Parliament, 
and eighteen months later entered upon the first of 
what came to be known as ‘‘ The Midlothian Cam- 
paigns.”’ 

I saw him next in November, 1879, on the evening 
of his arrival at the Edinburgh Waverley Station, as I 
stood not far from the representative of The New 
York Tribune. As the venerable statesman drove bare- 
headed along Princes Street, on that cold, November 
evening, the strong lines of his head and face stood 
out against the lighted shop windows. It did not 
matter that the blinds were drawn and the shutters 
closed at the leading club as he passed, it was only an 
interesting illustration, as one of its best-known mem- 
bers remarked, of natural aversion to light. If the 
prime qualifications of public life be a love of the peo- 
ple whom he sought to serve, and a high ideal of the 
destiny of the nation at whose head he has stood so 
long, then these he possessed in an eminent degree. 
After sixty years of public life, he declared: 

‘* What a noble calling I deem it to be, to serve a peo- 
ple such as this. How all its difficulties and 
the pain attending upon its contentions seem to vanish 
in the distance.” 

And in the noblest of all the Midlothian perorations, 
with pent-up emotion he declares: 

‘We are all united in a fond attachment, perhaps in 
something of a proud attachment, to the great country 
to which we belong. Words fail me, I cannot 
tell you what I think of the nobleness of the inheritance 
that has descended upon us, of the sacredness of the 
duty of defending it. For these ends I have 
labored through my youth and manhood till my hairs 
are gray. In that faith and practice [ have lived; in 
that faith and practice I will die.”’ 

Perhaps the most significant reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone that has hitherto been published, is a letter 
written just sixty years ago, by the Rev. Samuel Wil- 
berforce, then about thirty-three years of age, to Mr. 
Gladstone, who was four years his junior, sending 
him a copy of the life of William Wilberforce, the 
great antislavery hero, containing the following 
passage: 

‘*It would be an affectation in you, which you are 
above, not to know that few young men have the weight 
you have in the House of Commons, and are gaining 
rapidly throughout the country. Now I do not wish to 
urge you to consider this as a talent for the use of 
which you must render an account, for so I know you 
do esteem it, but what I want to urge upon you is, that 
you should calmly look far before you; see the degree 
of weight and influence to which you may fairly, if 
God spares your life and powers, look forward in fu- 
ture years, and thus act mow with a view to then. 
There is no hight to which you may not fairly rise in 
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this country. . . . I say this to you in the sad 
conviction that almost all our public men act from the 
merest expediency; and yet from the conviction, too, 
that as yet you are wholly uncommitted to any low 
principles of thought or action. I would have you view 
yourself as one who may become the head of all the 
better feelings of this country. Suffer me to 
add what I think my father’s life so beautifully shows, 
that a deep and increasing personal religion must be the 
root of that firm and unwearied consistency in the right 
which I have ventured thus to press upon you.” 

To this letter a prompt reply was sent: 

‘‘T fear entering on the subject to which you have 
given the chief part of your letter, because I know how 
large it is, and how oppressive, how all but intolerably 
oppressive are the considerations with which it is con- 
nected. I have not to charge myself inwardly with 
having been used to look forward along the avenues 
of life rarely or neglectfully, but rather with that 
weakness of faith and that shrinking of the flesh, of 
which at every moment I am mournfully conscious, 
most so, when I attempt to estimate or conjecture our 
probable public destinies during the term to which our 
natural rights may extend.” 

This is the aspect in which Mr. Gladstone has always 
endeavored to regard a statesman’s duties. 

I spent a day with Mr. Gladstone in 1890, when he 
read through Mr. Froude’s short biography of Lord 
Beaconsfield, his great rival, When he came to the 
passage where, as a young man in Parliament, Disraeli 
summed up the Irish question by saying: 

“In Ireland you have a starving population, absen- 
tee aristocracy, an alien Church, and in addition, the 
weakest executive in the world.” 

He declared: 

‘*Marvelously clever when you remember the time at 
which it was uttered; tho that about the weakest ex- 
ecutive in the world was quite absurd.” 

The things which he seemed most to resent in Mr. 
Disraeli’s early career was the repeated attacks made 
upon the character of Sir Robert Peel, who had been 
Mr. Gladstone’s Chief; and it did not extenuate in 
any way these attacks that the subsequent excuse 
given for them was that by so attacking him, Mr. 
Disraeli was able to bring himself prominently into 
public notice. 

Some men complain that Mr. Gladstone was unduly 
excitable. It is doubtful whether you can have an ora- 
torical statesman who is other than excitable. Your 
dry man can do the business of Parliament, but onlya 
man witha certain measure of excitement can give voice 
toa popular house and vent to public excitement. 
It was said of William Pitt that he was the only man 
of his time who was able, with surpassing ability and 
ease to do both the business of Parliament and give 
due expression to those questions on which public 
feeling ran high. Professor Blackie used to complain 
of Mr. Gladstone’s want of humor; but there was no 
want of appreciation on his part of humor in other 
people. In fact,real humor was part of his daily bread; 
and what struck one perhaps most in private was the 
relaxation and rest which he got out of the humorous 
aspect of large questions and the interest he took in 
the by-plays and side-lights which fell uponthem. It 
was the depth and strength of his personal convic- 
tions when speaking and writing that seemed to 
drive out the humor; there must, however, be no 
cynicism or approach to irreverence or to a godless 
view of mankind and the world. When that came 
up he would exclaim: ‘‘ Do you call that amusing ? I 
call it devilish.”’ 

What memories of Edinburgh and Scotland Mr. 
Gladstone carries with him. He can recall his 
earliest visit to Edinburgh in 1814 when he stayed at 
the Royal Hotel and heard the guns of the Castle 
firing to celebrate the entry of the allied armies into 
Paris; and when he was staying again in the same 
house in 1886, he rightly held himself to be the old- 
est customer; and he never liked to pass the door 
without inquiring for his friend Mr. Donald Mac- 
Gregor, the landlord. Long ago he spent more 
than one winter in the cold gray capital of the North, 
and made excellent use of his opportunities for inter- 
course with her sons, notably with Dr. Chalmers. 
He can still point out the spot on the Queensferry 
Road, where the large-headed divine’s hat blew off 
and the youth went over the wall to fetch it, only to 
find that it was easier jumping down than climbing 
up, and how the Doctor reached down his stick and 
hauled up his active companion. He can remember 
not only the price of the wax candles that he burned 
in his rooms in London as a young man, butthe 
price he paid to old Mr. Nelson at his bookshop on 
the Castlehill for two volumes of theology by Dr. 
Doddridge. In 1839, when on his wedding tour, Mr. 
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Gladstone spent a week at Dalmeny, visiting the pres- 
ent Lord Rosebery’s grandfather, little thinking that 
more than forty years later he should, while under 
the same roof, he uttering words that should upset 
Governments and possibly ruffle some Imperial tem- 
pers across the sea. 

Once when coming North in the old coaching 
days, Mr. Gladstone had secured a seat on the box 
beside the driver. At the town of Lanark he got 
down to have some breakfast, and coming out again 
when the coach was about to start, he saw a stranger 
up beside the driver. Somewhat nettled, he looked 
up and said to him: ‘‘Do you allow three on the 
box?’’ ‘*Whiles fower” (four) was the caustic-and 
laconic reply; and the young man had to continue his 
journey with a sense of thankfulness that one-third 
and not merely one-fourth of the available space was 
left to him. 

At the close of most of the large Midlothian meet- 
ings, tea was supplied. It was generally too strong 
and invariably too hotto drink. Mr. Gladstone was 
accustomed to pour it off into the saucer and take it 
more Scottico. He always explained that this was the 
original method of drinking tea. The cup, or as it 
was always called in Scotland, ‘‘the dish,’’ was the 
reservoir out of which part was poured into the 
saucer and so taken, just as hot toddy used to be 
ladled out of a tumbler into a wineglass. On these 
same occasions he was fond of commenting upon the 
excellence of Scotch scones and oat cakes and had 
his own preferences as to where the best could always 
he had. I remember his telling me that an aunt of 
his, an old lady of eighty-nine, fell down-stairs and 
hurt her leg rather severely. Her nephew called to 
inquire for her, and she said that when the accident 
happened she really thought she was to be ‘‘lame for 
life.” How his face lighted up as he laughed over 
the delicious idea of an old lady who had had the 
full use of her limbs for nearly ninety years talking of 
being ‘‘lame for life.’’ 

In 1886, at the time when there was a good deal of 
keen feeling against him, he attended by request the 
Edinburgh Exhibition of that year. It wason one of 
the select days when the charge for admission was a 
good deal higher than usual. On leaving he came in 
for a good deal of vigorous hissing, and as he took 
his seat in his carriage, he turned to me and said, 
with a twinkle in his eye: ‘‘I think you told me this 
was one of the half-crown days.” He was supposed at 
that time to be complimenting ¢he masses at the ex- 
pense of the classes. At the close of one of his ex- 
hausting speeches, some one came up to him and 
said: ‘‘ A meeting like this takes a good deal out of 
aman.’’ ‘Yes,’’ he replied, with a smile; ‘‘ but a 
meeting like this,’’ referring to the enthusiasm with 
which he had been received, ‘‘ puts a good deal into 
a man.”’ 


EpinsurGH, SCOTLAND, May sth. 


The Primary Sunday-School. 
BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


Our Sunday-school enjoyed such a rare advantage 
in having President W. L. Hervey, of the Teachers’ 
College, for its Superintendent at the outset, that it 
has attracted some attention, and I find myself fre- 
quently applied to for information, Dr. Hervey ieft 
us for Europe in the spring, so that we have not been 
able to carry out his plans in the Intermediate and 
Senior departments, as we lost for the time our normal 
classes, to which we were looking for the supply of 
trained teachers upon whom the success of improved 
methods must depend. But in our Primary depart- 
ment we had advanced further, and have been able to 
hold to the ideals and develop the methods which Dr. 
and Mrs. Hervey originated or introduced to us. We 
are fortunate in having a primary superintendent, 
Miss Jeannie L. Jillson, who is an accomplished 
teacher and is able to inspire and guide others. 

The department, which by reason of our limited 
space, must be restricted to seventy-five or one hun- 
dred pupils, is carefully graded according to the age 
of the children, and divided into classes of six or eight 
scholars. The children of four and five years of age 
are in the care of a trained kindergartner, who is 
chosen not for introducing kindergarten material but 
the kindergarten method. She gathers the children 
about kindergarten tables in a room of their own, 
after they have joined in the opening exercises of the 
department, and begins their religious instruction with 
illustrating and opening to them the love of God, and 
his thought and care for all his creatures, which leaf 
and flower and bird and animal display. This leads 
on to the relation which God desires to exist between 
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man and the animal and vegetable world, in that one 
serves another, but in return must be cared for, 
while over and around all is the protecting power of 
God. 

The thought of God’s love leads to the Christmas 
lessons of the gift of Christ, followed by a few weeks’ 
study of those portions of Christ’s life which speak 
most clearly of kindness and love. The hope is that 
the little children may, at the beginning, feel the 
power and reality of the love of God, and their hearts 
may respond asto the love of their parents. These 
lessons, tho not always unfolded from Bible stories 
or in biblical form, are fixed in mind by verses of the 
Scripture and illustrated by appropriate pictures. 
The department is supplied with a large collection of 
beautiful colored photographs of scenes in Palestine 
especially chosen for their connection with the 
Savior’s life and teachings. 

The plan for the next grade, the children of six 
and seven, is to help them to realize the love and care 
of God for man, and of man for his fellow-man, as 
set forth in the stories of the Old Testament. These 
carefully selected stories are rather told than read, 
and advantage is taken of the studies in the art of 
story-telling, of which so much is made in the modern 
methods of education. Incidents like the sacrifice 
of Isaac, for example, in the story of Abraham are 
left for a later stage in the child’s growth when its 
tremendous lessons are more nearly within the child’s 
intelligence. As there are few Old Testament biog- 
raphies which can be grasped by a child in their en- 
tirety, it is felt that the charm of the story may be 
realized and its sacred associations taken advantage 
of, while its teachings in the line in which it is used 
may be made attractive and permanent. 
well be spent in these studies,* 

With the next grade, the children of seven and 
eight are considered ready to study with some detail 
the Life of Christ. A background is prepared in ex- 
amining the habits of the people of his country and 
time, and the physical features of Palestine, with the 
purpose of making the Savior’s life as real and intel- 
ligible as possible. The different lessons are illus- 
trated not only by the photographs above referred to 
but by special small pictures selected for the particu- 
lar lesson, which are given to the children to be 
pasted in scrap-books which each pupil has for the 
purpose. These books in time present in the pic- 
tures something of a continued story of Jesus’ life. 
The thought of Jesus’ love and kind deeds and words 
toward all is still the underlying truth. The larger 
lessons connected with the detailed story of the Sa- 
vior’s persecution and suffering are reserved for a 
later stage. Through the knowledge that Jesus’ life 
was daily spent for others and was given for all, and 
that his love still continues, the endeavor is made to 
lead the children to a close and trusting friendship 
with our Lord, and a steady effort to follow his ex- 
ample day by day. 

With the older classes of eight and. nine years the 
aim is to guide the children to see God’s plan in the 
choice of a people from among the heathen, and the ad- 
vantages given to the Israelites, with the story of their 
rebellion and their consequent need of a Savior; thus 
bringing the scholars to Jesus’ life, his coming as that 

. Savior, his rejection, and the salvation for all in his 
death. ° 

It will be seen that in the work of the classes we 
have departed from the uniform lesson scheme. 
There is undoubtedly some obvious loss in that; the 
uniform lesson is simpler, easier, is attended with an 
abundance of ‘‘ helps,” and saves a deal of trouble. 
But, on the other hand, we have a progress both in 
the course of study and in the growth of the child’s 
mind; we secure a steady interest in the children, 
even the smallest, with the sense of connected and 
advancing knowledge; the system is certainly intelli- 
gent, and however imperfectly it may be carried out 
because of the present condition of Sunday-school 
teaching in the public mind, it moves in the right 
direction, and is already inspiring the mother at 
home to join in furthering the instruction of the 
school. The approval which the method has secured 
is pronounced and unmistakable. 

The esprit du corps of theschool and the unifying 
of the teaching is secured by the careful attention 


A year may 





* * The Hebrew people seem to have been endowed with what may 
be called ‘a moral genius,’ and especially did they emphasize the 
filial and fraternal! duties to an extent hardly equaled elsewhere. Now 
it is precisely these duties that must be impressed on young children, 
ana hence the biblical stories present us with the very material we re- 
quire. They cannot,in this respect, be replaced; there is no other 
literature in the world that offers what is equal to them in value for 
the particular object we have now in view.’’—*‘ The Moral Instruction 
of Children,’’ Felix Adler, p. 109. 
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given to the openingand closing exercises. They are 
simple, but devotional, and secure the interested par- 
ticipation of every child. The superintendent of the 
department who prepares the lessons very largely for 
each grade and class, and follows closely the instruc- 
tion of each teacher, has always a general lesson at 
the close in which all participate, with the recitation 
of carefully selected verses of Scripture by the dif- 
ferent classes bringing out the points of the story she 
tells; and as she stands at the conclusion, the chil- 
dren clustered about her with bowed heads repeating 
after their closing hymn the Mizpah benediction, one 
cannot but feel that whatever may have been the les- 
sons in the different classes the whole group are un- 
der the dominion of the consciousness of both wor- 
ship and oflove. There are no bells and no orders; 
the children gather up their things and pass quietly 
out with the gentleness of a lovely Christian home. 

Of course weare very far from perfection, or even 
from doing our work as we would. We have had no 
theory other than to try to work out a consistent 
scheme based upon the growth ofa child’s mind. We 
have had to work with very limited resources, and 
are confronted with all the difficulties that attend 
Sunday-school work to-day everywhere. We have 
nothing that we have thought worthy of talking 
about, still less as offering asa model. We have sim- 
ply tried to do something in the direction of better 
Sunday-school methods in which many have advanced 
so far. We are led to speak of it now only because 
others seem to think it has suggestiveness, and in 
doing so we are well awarethat we shall excite obser- 
vation and criticism for which we are very little pre- 
pared. We hope that what we have tried to do will 
be taken merely asa hint and that it will quickly be 
returned to us improved and developed by stronger 
hands into a method of permanent usefulness. 


New York City. 


Mr. Gladstone’s First Election. 


BY MARION AMORY, 


Ir is not too much to say that the story of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first election constitutes one of the most 
charming chapters in the political history of England. 
Mr. Gladstone himself has been wont to look back 
upon those far-away electioneering days at Newark 
with the most vivid interest, and to his intimate 
friends he makes no apology for frequently reverting 
to the stirring incidents which happened sixty-five 
years ago. One can well understand that the last 
few months of 1832 were.a trying time for the young 
man who was destined to become the most illustrious 
statesman of his, and perhaps of any other, genera- 
tion. He wasa young man fresh from college; he 
had high hills of difficulty to surmount; his name 
had never been heard in public; and he was expected 
to wrest what was regarded as a safe seat from a 
popular man whom everybody knew. His want of 
experience; his father’s relation to the slave-trade; 
the great popularity of his opponent; andthe impres- 
sion that he had been foisted on the constituency bya 
duke, all told against William Ewart Gladstone when, 
as a young man of twenty-two, he solicited the suf- 
frages of the ‘‘worthy and independent electors of 
the borough of Newark.” But Mr. Gladstone had 
made up his mind to win; and it is significant of his 
eloquence and powers of persuasion, even then, that 
he succeeded in changing the political character of 
Newark four months after he had first set foot in 
the ancient town, 

Electioneering is not the pleasantest of occupa- 
tions even now; but the modern candidate is a happy 
man compared with the candidate of sixty years ago. 
It was the custom in those days for the candidate to 
interview personally every elector, to shake hands 
with every elector’s wife and to kiss every elector’s 
child. There were two thousand houses in Newark in 
1832, and Mr. Gladstone visited them all, including 
even the houses of paupers in his round. During the 
five times he stood for Newark, therefore, Mr. Glad- 
stone made some ten thousand visits to the inhab- 
itants, and tho he had not visited the town for some 
years, he declared not long ago that he thought he 
could still find his way about the principal thorough- 


_ fares and by-streets. 


It is one of the little ironies of political life that 
Mr. Gladstone was introduced to public life by a 
duke. The Duke of Newcastle of that day wasa 
leader of the High Tories, whose claim to ‘‘do what 
he liked with his own’’ had been resented a few 
years before by the people of Newark, who had shown 
their independence by electing a Radical lawyer, 
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Sergeant Wilde. Anxious to regain his lost ascend- 
ency, the Duke looked round for a candidate, in 1832, 
for the election following the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and as his son, Lord Lincoln, had frequently 
spoken of Mr. Gladstone as a coming man, the Duke 
invited the future leader of the Liberal Party to stand 
for Newark in the Conservative interest. Lord Lin- 
coln, who was standing for another part of Notting- 
hamshire, had been an intimate friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s at Eton and Oxford, and heard his memorable 
speech in the Oxford Union against the Reform Bill, 
in regard to which he wrote, when describing it to his 
father, that ‘‘a man had uprisen in Israel.’’ Mr. 
Gladstone hastened from the Continent to accept the 
duke’s invitation, but his welcome in the Radical 
constituency was by no means favorable. He arrived 
at midnight, late in August or early in September, 
after a coach ride of forty hours from Torquay. Tho 
the election was more than three months ahead, he 
lost no time in beginning his campaign, and at eight 
o’clock the next morning he left the house where he 
had stayed over-night and set forth for the Clinton 
Arms, to begin the canvass upon which, he told a 
friend not long ago, he looks back as the most ex- 
citing part of his life. ‘‘1 have never worked harder 
nor slept so badly,’’ he added. 

The beginning of the campaign was not promisizg 
for the young stranger. Nobody knew him, and no- 
body, therefore, could give anaccountofhim. ‘‘ No- 
body knows who he is,”’ said the Nottingham Whig 
Journal; ‘‘but he has announced his intentions ina 
handbill.’’ He was generally sneered at as the ‘‘ boy 
candidate,’’ and ‘‘the slave-driver’’—a reference to 
his father’s dealings with slaves which was greatly in- 
sisted on during the contest. He was spoken of in 
one journal as the son of aman ‘‘a great part of 
whose gold had sprung from the blood of black 
slaves”; and inthe same paper he was described as ‘‘a 
person fresh from college, whose mind is as much 
like a sheet of white foolscap as possible.’’ Mr. 
Gladstone had not only most of the local papers 
against him, he was subjected to severe hecklings by 
certain voters, notable among these being a Mr. Kelk 
and a Mr. Gillson, who pestered the candidate with 
such questions as to whether a man ought to be put 
to death for forging a £1 note, the sameas for killing 
his fellow-creatures. Mr. Kelk also wanted Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion of the passage in Exodus 21: 
‘He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be 
found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death.” 
Innumerable questions as to his candidature were 
asked, and he was charged with being the Duke of 
Newcastle’s nominee. It was characteristic of Mr. 
Gladstone to inquire what his questioner meant by 
‘‘nominee,’’ and on Mr. Gillson asking him if he was 
not sent by the Duke to be pushed down the electors’ 
throats, whether they would or not, the young diplo- 


, matist assured the electors that ‘‘according to that 


definition he was not a nominee,’’ and that he had 
cometo Newark by invitation of the Red Club, ‘‘than 
whom none were more respectable and intelligent,” 
and to whom he had been 
Duke. 

The hostile feeling prompting these questionings 
was generally participated in when Mr. Gladstone 
first arrived in Newark, and his prospects of success 
were very remote compared with those of the other 
two candidates—Sergeant Wilde and Mr. W. F. 
Handley. Newark was a double constituency, and 
Mr. Handley and Mr. Gladstone were the Tory can- 
didates, Sergeant Wilde had everything in his favor, 
and was, besides, a fine platform orator. He after- 
ward became Lord Truro, being appointed Lord 
Chancellor under the Premiership of Lord John Rus- 
sell, Sergeant Wilde was generous in his distribution 
of tickets entitling the holder to ‘<a shilling allow- 
ance’’ at a certain inn; and we get an inkling of the 
style in which he fought his elections from the elec- 
tion flags carried in the processions which he headed 
through the streets on various occasions. On these 
there were such inscriptions as ‘‘Now or Never,”’ 
‘« Wilde and Independence,”’ ‘‘ Rights of the Poor,’’ 
‘‘Freedom to Newark,” ‘‘ The Independent Tailors,” 
‘*The Independent Shoemakers,” ‘‘May the sun 
never shine on the castle of a tyrant, nor set on the 
cottage of a slave.” From Mr. Handley Mr. Glad- 
stone had little to fear; but even his most sanguine 
supporters did not expect that he would turn out the 
Sergeant. Misfortune dogged his course until the 
very end, and at the ‘‘ hustings’’ Mr. Gladstone was 
hooted and hissed until it was impossible to secure a: 
hearing, and he had to give way. This, however, 
must not be accepted as evidence of the hostility of 
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the people so much as of their weariness. Mr. Glad- 
stone had steadily fought down the cynicism and op- 
position which had been displayed when he first ar- 
rived at Newark, and by nomination day, December 
11th, he had secured the promises of 890 voters— 
more than enough to win the seat. But lawyers are 
proverbially long-winded, and Sergeant Wilde trans- 
gressed the laws of polite conduct to an outrageous 
extent at the hustings, which were erected in the 
market-place. Mr. Gladstone’s name was the third 
on the list, each candidate being nominated in turn, 
and being allowed to make a speech after his nomina- 
tion. The learned Sergeant occupied several hours 
in the enunciation of his program, and when at last 
Mr. Gladstone’s turn came round the crowd had been 
standing seven hours, and were naturally impatient. 
There was a scene of great uproar, and it was thought 
not impossible, says a local writer, from what was 
known of Mr. Gladstone’s talents, that he might speak 
for three hours. The natural impatience of the peo- 
ple became manifest, and Mr. Gladstone had only ut- 
tered a few words on slavery—proceeding, we are told, 
‘* with much energy and animation’’—when the hiss- 
ing and hooting drowned his voice, and he sat down. 
Sergeant Wilde’s bad taste was universally con- 
demned; but the situation had to be faced, and a 
show of hands was demanded. It was not surprising 
that Mr. Gladstone was at the bottom of the list, and 
a poll was demanded on his behalf. 

The polling occupied the two following days, and, 
tho excitirg, was free from many of the objectionable 
features which generally characterized elections in 
those days. Mr. Gladstone had been last at the hust- 
ings, but he was easily first at the close of the poll. 
In his interesting book, ‘‘ Annals of Newark,’’ Mr. 
Cornelius Brown gives us an account of the poll, 
from which we take the following extract, giving an 
anecdote added by Mr. Gladstone when revising the 
proof: 

‘*The polling commenced at nine o’clock on the 
Wednesday morning inthe five districts,and fromthe first 
the friends of Mr. Gladstone pressed forward and placed 
him at the head of the poll. His majority was greatest 
at noon, when he was about one hundred ahead of Mr. 
Handley, and more than two hundred before Mr. Ser- 
geant Wilde. Inthe course of the day this was grad- 
ually reduced. At the time the poll was closing a great 
number had assembled in the Market Place, and the 
bands and banners of the three separate parties were 
all near the Town Hall. A warm feeling began to arise 
relative to the alleged coalition and renewal of the 
‘united interest.’ The Reds speedily retreated and es- 
caped with the loss of one flag, but the yellow and 
orange banners of Mr. Handley were surrounded, and, 
after along struggle, were one after another thrown 
down and torn to pieces. No other mischief was done. 
The numbers at the close of the day were: Gladstone, 
690; Handley, 618; Wilde, 564.”’ 

Here Mr. Gladstone’s marginal note is introduced 
and added tothe text as follows: ‘After the close of the 
poll [says Mr. Gladstone], and in pitch dark, I spoke 
to a friendly crowd out of the window of my sitting- 
room in the Clinton Arms, A man on the outer line 
of the crowd flung at me a stone nearly the size of 
an egg, which entered the window within a foot of 
my head. He was seen and laid hold on. I under- 
stood at the time that he arranged the matter by 
voting for me on the next day.” The story continues: 


**On Thursday it was evident that the division of the 
borough into districts had enabled the great majority 
of the available electors to poll the first day, and the 
voting continued to drag on heavily. In the morning 
the friends of Mr. Sergeant Wilde made a rush and ap- 
proached nearer to Mr. Handley, but in the after part 
of the day fell back to their former situation, and at 
the close the majority was still further increased. The 
numbers were: Gladstone, 882; Handley, 793; Wilde, 
719. ‘ Thus,’ says a Whig journal, ‘ Newark is again 
returned under the nomination of the Duke of New- 
castle, or, to use the language of the Red Club, the 
recommendation of his Grace.’” 


The four months which had thus culminated in 
Mr. Gladstone’s first political triumph were full of 
incident. It had been a trying period for the ‘‘ young 
man fresh from college”; and Mr. Gladstone must 
have been glad when, on the evening of December 
13th, 1832, he was declared M.P. for Newark. He 
has lately asserted that not even in his Cabinet-ma- 
kinys and in deciding momentous issues of peace and 
war was he so much engrossed and exercised as in his 
first political campaign; and he has given us a de- 
scription of a typical day’s work at Newark: 

** A contest of those days was, I canassure you, very 
lively. We started on a canvass at eight o’cluck in the 


morning, and worked at it for about nine hours, with a 
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great crowd, bands and flags, and innumerable glasses 
of beer and wine all jumbled up together; then a din- 
ner of thirty or forty, with speeches and songs until, 
say, ten o’clock. Then we always played a rubber of 
whist, and about twelve or one o’clock I got to bed, but 
not to sleep; for never in my life did I undergo any 
excitement to be compared with it. My account of the 
day is faithful, except that I have omitted a public 
house tour of speaking to Red clubs, with which I often 
had to top up after the dinner and before the whist.” 

There are still two or three men living in Newark 
who took part in the election. Mr. Edward Arm- 
strong, of Millgate, who is seven months clder than 
Mr. Gladstone, is the only surviving member of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first election committee. The old man 
is wonderfully active, mentally and physically, and a 
few months ago went to the polling-booth to record 
his vote at the local School Board Election. His 
recollections of the 1832 election are very vivid. He 
was a member of Mr. Gladstone’s first election com- 
mittee, and spoke often and worked hard for his suc- 
cess. Mr. Armstrong is the recognized authority in 
Newark on the election which has made the town 
famous in English history, and he relates many inter- 
esting incidents in the campaign. Tar-barrels were 
lighted in the streets, and the rival parties, headed 
by the candidates, paraded the streets in procession, 
making much ado about something and filling the 
town with uproar. Half the populace, says Mr, Arm- 
strong, were kept continually drunk, and a score of 
taverns were made ‘‘open houses.” The gutters lit- 
erally flowed with ale, ‘‘ literature floating on it,’’ 
the veteran adds. Broken heads were as common as 
flies, and smashed ‘windows were taken little heed 
of. 

Mr. Gladstone was equal to this rowdy state of 
things. The impression most people had of him was 
that he was a delicate young man; but the young 
G.O.M. soon showed the mettle he was made of. 
Mr. George Russell, in his splendid life of Gladstone, 
tells us that at twenty-two, when he fought his first 
election, Mr. Gladstone had ‘‘a physical constitution 
of unequaled vigor, a prospect of ample fortune, great 
and varied knowledge, a natural tendency to political 
theorization, and an inexhaustible copiousness and 
readiness of speech.” ‘‘In person he was striking 
and attractive,” the same authority tells us, ‘‘ with 
strongly marked features, a pale complexion, abun- 
dance of dark hair, and eyes of piercing luster.’’ His 
wonderful eloquence, says Mr. Armstrong, and his 
unapprcachable aptitude as a fighter, came as an 
‘‘eye-opener’’ to friends and foes alike. He has 
never forgotten the friend of his first campaign, to 
whom, as the years have passed, he has addressed 
many kindly inquiries, calling upon him personally 
whenever he has visited the town which first sent him 
to Parliament. 

The 882 votes which Mr. Gladstone received cost 
him, probably, more hard work than all the candidates 
in Nottinghamshire together put into a General Elec- 
tion in these days. Tho the number of voters on the 
register was under sixteen hundred, Mr. Gladstone 
made scores of speeches, and canvassed continually 
for months, One of his speeches, which has been 
preserved, is a somewhat extravagant eulogium of the 
Union Jack, delivered at a meeting of the Red Club 
on December 2d, 1832, when the club was presented 
with a flag by the ladies of Newark. Mr. Gladstone 
declared in his speech that they all knew how the old 
flag of England had always been the signal of national 
moderation and national power; how it had always 
waved during the awful period of revolutionary war 
as the signal of rallying to the combatant and of shel- 
ter to the fallen. The blasts which tore every other 
ensign to tatters, said the proud young patriot, 
served only to unfold our own, and display its pride 
and glory. 

Mr. Gladstone issued two addresses, one on his ar- 
rival in the town, and another, much longer, nearer 
the election. His second address was characteristic 
for its ingenious reasoning on the question of slavery, 
on which the election was mainly fought. Mr. Glad- 
stone urged that slavery was sanctioned by Scripture, 
but that its abolition was very desirable, and should 
be brought about as soon asthe slaves had been fitted 
for emancipation by a course of Christian education. 

There is no need to fellow Mr. Gladstone into the 
House of Commons, where he took his seat on Janu- 
ary 29th, 1833. He was not long in winning golden 
opinions, even from his opponents, Arthur Hallam, 
whose memory Tennyson has enshrined for posterity 
in ‘‘In Memoriam,” and of whom Mr, Gladstone has 
lately given us his reminiscences, rejoiced at his 
friend’s success, and wrote of the new member: 
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** We want such menas he. In my opinion he is likely 
to be obstinate and prejudiced; but he has a fine fund 
of high, chivalrous, Tory sentiment, and a tongue, 
moreover, to let it loose with.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone had, indeed, won many friends by 
his fearless fighting and the high motives upon which 
he based his public conduct. But it was left for a 
Conservative journalist in Nottingham to utter the 
first recorded prediction of his future greatness. A 
few days after he had been elected, Mr. Gladstone 
made what was probably his first public speech as an 
M. P. in Nottingham, and it was of his speech at the 
Constitutional Club in that city that a leader writer on 
the Nottingham Journal—which is still running as the 
Nottingham Express, and which has, curiously 
enough, followed Mr. Gladstone from Conservatism 
to Liberalism—wrote: 

‘*Heisa gentleman of amiable manners and the most 
extraordinary talent; and we venture to predict, with- 
out the slightest exaggeration, that he will one day be 
classed amongst the most able statesmen in the British 
Senate.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone has lived to verify the prediction, 
and throughout the English-speaking world there is 
to-day no more honored name than the name of the 
young man who was refused a hearing in Newark 
market-place sixty-five years ago. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Recent Shrike-Notes. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





THE shrike is a bird that has caused mea great 
deal of pleasant trouble. The three, or speaking 
conservatively, the two, species inhabiting our coun- 
try do not greatly differ in nature and habits, while 
they may be identified at a glance, even at some dis- 
tance, by their specific exterior markings, and by their 
respective sizes. Lanzusisthe family name (in English 
‘the butcher”), an ugly adjective qualifying a beauti- 
ful and curiously fascinating little free-lance in the 
world of wings, where he gayly tilts against the field. 

The phrase ‘‘ pleasant trouble’ comes so near to 
expressing the _ half-success, half-disappointment 
attendant upon every attempt at systematic shrike- 
study, that I shall emphasize it by repetition. No bird 
of our woods and fields can be more pleasing or more 
troublesome. His air of indifference, amounting 
almost to stupidity, is a constant source of vexatious 
surprises. You trust his apparent unconsciousness 
time after time, in the face of treacheries over which 
you have vowed never again to be misled. He seems 
possessed of powers all but uncanny in the way of 
playing open and shut with himself. Now you see, 
and now you don’t see, what he is up to. 

Last winter on the Gulf Coast I renewed my pur- 
suit of the shrike under favorable conditions. Both 
varieties of the smaller species, the loggerhead proper 
and excubitorides, were seen, the latter appearing to 
be more numerous than the mocking-birds, which — 
they very strikingly resemble in a general way. With 
a good glass the markings distinguishing the two 
(Ludovictanus and excubitorides) may be made out 
quite satisfactorily, especially the black and white 
about the eyes and onthe tail-base. One ortwo notes 
of observation seem to me worth preserving, as they 
go toward disclosing a certain resemblance between 
the character of the shrike and that of the sparrow- 
hawk. 

On a small tract of wet land, in which grew here 
and there a stunted live-oak tree, I sawa shrike fol- 
lowing asmall flock of sparrows. It was maneuvering 
to take one of the plump little fellows unawares; but 
an observer not well acquainted with its nature and 
the peculiarity of its disposition would scarcely have 
suspected what it was trying todo. The trees were 
not only stunted, but were half dead, their stiff 
branches bare, save that a few leaf-tufts showed in 
places and some beard-like wisps of Spanish moss 
clung tothem. On the stiff, spike-ended dead part 
of a bough the shrike, when I first saw him, was sit- 
ting still, quite in the habitual attitude of a sparrow- 
hawk, while the sparrows were fluttering about in 
some tall rushes and grass on the margin of a ditch. 
Two or three minutes later he dropped nearly to the 
ground, and then flew swiftly, close to its surface, 
until he reached another perch within a few yards of 
his chosen prey. From this new point of observation 
he took a quick view of the rushes wherein the spar- 
rows had hidden themselves; then he flew level along 
until he was directly over the grassy tangle, and 
there hovered in air for nearly a minute quite station- 
ary, his wings quivering at full spread. 
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A raw, stiff breeze was blowing from the north- 
west; but its force did not appear to trouble the 
shrike. He turned presently and went back to his 
perch, where he stayed a long while motionless. A 
sparrow at last ventured to the top of a tall weed or 
rush stem, and began to chirp. Another and an- 
other appeared here and there; but the shrike sat 
like a mounted specimen until they began to feed 
again. Suddenly, then, straight and swift as a shot, 
he cut the air and struck. I hearda cry of agony, a 
pinched and bitter squeak, and saw the little butcher 
bearing away in his claws a weakly, struggling spar- 
row. Many a time before this I had seen the like, so 
far as the main incident went; but the act of hovering 
in mid-air over its quarry, as the sparrow-hawk does, 
was novel and interesting. 

Another curious fact of which I made a note was 
seeing a shrike take in its claws a large brown butter- 
fly while on the wing high in air. It would not have 
been so strange had the bird’s beak been used in- 
stead of its foot. I saw the little tragedy from be- 
ginning to end. The butterfly was making one of 
those apparently aimless flights, zigzagging with 
erratic, jerky wing-strokes about fifteen feet above- 
ground. Just as it passed the top of a yaupon-tree, 
out flew a shrike and made a dash at it, but missed 
it. Then began a fine exhibition of aerial gymnas- 
tics, bird and butterfly tumbling about, at first so 
rapidly that I could scarcely keepaneye onthem. In 
the end, however, the inevitable death came. One 
of the shrike’s feet gripped the insect with an upward 
stroke, while the bird was flying back-downward and 
under its shining prey! I have seen a hawk at twi- 
light catch a bat by precisely the same maneuver. 

Shrikes were building their nests in the yaupon- 
trees near Bay St. Louis, Miss., as early as the 
ninth of March. I tried to find out whether or not 
they ever carried the sticks for their nests in their 
claws; but they were refractory; not a touch of work 
would they do while I was spying on them. Indeed, 
evenin my absence the building that I had under spe- 
cial observation went on very slowly. For two or 
three days together no appreciable progress was 
made, and on the twenty-second of March it was 
scarcely half completed, only the wide, loose founda- 
tion having been laid in the thorny crotch. 

It may be of interest if I describe a shrike just re- 
ceived from Japan. The friend who sent it (a mount- 
ed specimen) trusted it toa paper-box by the post; 
and when it arrived its shape and plumage had been 
somewhat set awry; but the close resemblance to our 
Louisiana shrike (Ludoviczanus) is surprising. The 
Japanese bird may be a trifle smaller than ours, and 
its colors are less bright. The black stripe on either 
side of its head passes across the eye (without the 
white dots or borderings that distinguish our sentinel 
shrike) and ends at the base of the upper mandible. 
The white of its lower body is not pure, being tinged 
irregularly with pale rust-brown, which becomes 
evener and heavier on the sides below the wings run- 
ing as far back as nearly to the root of the tail. 

The specimen looked at fifty feet away could scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the loggerhead; but nearer 
inspection shows, besides the differences already men- 
tioned, that its breast is closely and evenly marked 
with dim, wavy brown lines, and its chin and throat 
have a dusky shadow vaguely obscuring the white. 
My friend, in a note accompanying the specimen, 
says that the Japanese shrike has much the same 
habits as ours, but he gives no particulars. 

In the scuppernong vineyards and pear orchards of 
the Gulf Coast, shrikes and mocking-birds live to- 
gether apparently on right easy terms. At nesting- 
time, however, the mockers drive the shrikes away 
when they come too near their chosen building 
places. Doubtless, our little butcher sometimes dines 
upon a fledgling songster when the parent birds are 
absent in search of food. I have known it to kill 
young ones ina cage that hung out-of-doors, and 
this—as I have told in another paper—is the founda- 
tion of the belief that mocking-birds feed their young 
poison worms to kill them when in captivity. The 
shrike is the real culprit, and is mistaken for the 
mocker, which it so closely resembles in size and 
markings, 

Not long ago I saw it stated that some peculiarly 
fortunate naturalist had been hearing a shrike sing, 
and a New England woman wrote me that she, too, 
had listened with delight to a fine burst of joyous 
twittering from the butcher’s throat. Upon Mac- 
gillivray’s theory of the production of bird-song, 
there is a sound basis for believing that a shrike is 
capable of making good music but I have no faith 
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in that theory, Huxley to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The singing shrike was really a mocking-bird 
that had strayed far northward; and it did not sing 
with a tiny valve far down in its windpipe—it did not 
sing at all, but whistled, just as a boy whistles, only 
its glottis served instead of puckered lips: The song- 
bird has no vocal-cord; the little membranous valve 
described by Macgillivray modifies the avian voice, 
but it does not make the sound. 
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Our Washington Letter, 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


In Washington the ‘June weddings’’ begin with 
the end of April and continue through the spring. 
This year there seem more than usual. The approach 
of war, perhaps, quickened the undecided minds of 
the young women, for there is a full battalion of 
naval brides. Brave hearts they have, too. The 
daughter of the late ex-President Hayes, now Mrs. 
Ensign Smith, had hardly ended her honeymoon when 
her husband was ordered away and she was left alone 
in Hawaii. Some of the weddings had to be hurried 
ceremonies at two days’ notice. The War Depart- 
ment seems to have as much matrimonial popularity 
as the Navy. The most brilliant wedding of the 
season was that ot Miss Alger, the Secretary’s 
daughter, to Mr. Charles Burrall Pike, of Chicago. 
A beautiful bride, a beautiful house, pretty brides- 
maids, superb decorations, a glorious day and a dis- 
tinguished assembly, with the President, the Cabinet 
and the Diplomats among the guests—what more 
could one ask ? 

Amid the weddings we cannot forget the deaths. 
Mrs. Morrill, the wife of the venerable Senator from 
Vermont, has quietly passed away. For two or three 
years she has been rather an invalid, and so her 
friends have not seen her as frequently as they wished. 
She was a quiet little woman, a beautiful type of New 
England womanhood, and a devoted wife. She kept 
charmingly young in spirit and could not realize that 
she and her husband had both grown old together. 

If you have army friends in distant corners of the 
country lay an extra cover at dinner. One of them 
will surely drop in before the meal is over. The more 
unexpected the surer he is to appear at this time. 
Either he is going into camp at Dunn Loring, or he 
is already on his way to Tampa or across the conti- 
nent, or he is waiting for orders and in dread of 
being given the distasteful duty of mustering in re- 
cruits. He will come to-day and another one will 
come to-morrow, and we clasp their hands as they 
pass our way. 

The season when theaters and concerts dwindle to 
commonplaceness is the time for the amateur to 
shine. Private theatricals and musicals shoot up 
with rapid spring growth. The choir boys of St. 
John’s Church gave a little concert the other night 
to raise money for their summer outing. Their de- 
light at singing where they could receive applause 
was very amusing. One or two roguish little fellows 
had difficulty in restraining their mirth in the pres- 
ence of so many encouraging friends. In the gallery 
above the flags were perched two unconscious 
Raphael cherubs, with expressions far from saintly, 
whose smiles added much to the appreciation of the 
audience. ; 

The glorious summer weather, which consoles us 
for a wet spring and makes the full green of the city 
trees a welcome shade, is blessed by the hostesses 
who love to leave the drawing-room for the garden, 
A charming rose party was given by Mrs. Lander in 
honor of the Literary Society, that Mecca of literary 
aspirants. These unappreciated outsiders would have 
been charmed to see their pen-and-ink heroes adorned 
with fresh-cut roses, relaxing fromtheir high dignity 
and giving themselves up gladly to the splendor of 
the day, the quaint beauty of the old rose-garden and 
the amusement of each other’s daughters. There 
was no regular program with the usual carefully pre- 
pared exercises and deliberate discussion. As the 
last gathering of the year this was regarded as a 
play-day. Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston read one 
of her inimitable negro dialect stories, and Mr. 
Messer, the artist, recited some charmingly out-of- 
door verses. 

If some of our Senators and Representatives are 
literary we would also have you know that some of 
them are classical scholars. A Democrat and a 
Republican, says rumor, forgot their politics the other 
day in a combined struggle to translate a Greek letter. 
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And one Member has recently published a book 
which (so the papers would have us believe) contains 
a solid page of Greek index. 

1 described last week the new United States ambu- 
lance ship ‘‘Solace.” Since that writing the Secre- 
tary of State has given to the public a report of the 
correspondence on the sukject between the United 
States and Switzerland. In this it appears that the 
revised Articles of the Geneva Convention have never 
been ratified by the Powers, tho they were 
adopted as a modus vivend? in the Franco- 
Prussian War. The United States, on the breaking 
out of this war adopted these articles without waiting 
to hear what Spain would decide about the matter. 
The ‘Solace ” was equipped, and then came the offi- 
cial tidings that Spain had consented to abide by the 
same articles. One might quote all of those revised 
paragraphs, but a few sentences will give their hu- 
mane tone. ‘‘The religious, medical and hospital 
staff of any vessel are declared neutral, and, on leav- 
ing the ship, may remove the articles and surgical in- 
struments which are their private property.” Fur- 
thermore they must ‘‘continue to fulfil their func- 
tions in the captured ship, assisting in the remova! of 
the wounded made by the victorious party; they will 
then be at liberty to return to their homes.’’ Of 
the combatants, it is agreed that ‘‘ wounded or sick 
sailors and soldiers, when embarked, to whatever na- 
tion they may belong, shali be protected and taken 
care of by their captors’’; but they, as well as the 
wrecked and wounded picked up and saved bya 
neutral ship, ‘‘ must not serve again during the con- 
tinuance of the war.’’ On this condition they may 
be ‘‘sent back to their country after they are cured, 
or sooner, if possible,’’ 

From this we realize that the United States is de- 
termined to be in the lead in civilizing warfare so far 
as possible; and with Spain following close our ef- 
forts toward humanity, the horrors of war must be 
greatly lessened. 

We have practically no naval news at present, as 
the Department has wisely established a severe cen 
sorship of dispatches. We can only hope that no 
news is good news, and that this is not the quiet that 
forebodes storm, The safety of the ‘‘Oregon’’ is 
much to be thankful for, and some time we shall 
know the rest of the story. 

The question of the election of Senators by the 
people engaged the attention of the House last week, 
and the proposed amendment to the Constitution to 
this effect was easily passed by a vote of 184 to11, 
10 voting present and 150 not voting. As originally 
introduced in the House the resolution made it 
optional with each State; as finally adopted it was 
made mandatory. Of course it yet remains to be 
adopted by the Senate and must then run the gantlet 
of a two-thirds vote of the Legislatures of the respect- 
ive States. It is urged by many that the chances 
forcorruption in the popular vote for Senators will be 
far less than if they are elected by the State Legisla- 
tures, and that deadlocks, such as we have had in 
Ohio and Maryland, will be impossible. 

The House is not keeping up a vigorous existence 
at present, and most of the bills for consideration in 
that body are of small weight. The bill for the re- 
striction of immigration was refused consideration by 
a decided vote, which means that it is buried for this 
session. The attempt to passa bill authorizing the 
Secretary of War to permit the erection of a building 
for religious worship by any denomination, sect or 
religion on the West Point Military Reservation, 
failed on the threshold because its consideration, 
which required unanimous consent, was refused. 
This ‘‘unanimous consent,’’ by the way, is an illus- 
tration of the power which still resides in the individ- 
ual Member. Many bills on the calendar would not 
reach consideration in their regular course. The 
only way, then, to get them before the House is by 
unanimous consent. It is then in the power of any 
one of the three hundred and fifty-six Members to 
say, ‘‘I object.” This is a right which no focaliza- 
tion of authority in the Speaker or in committees can 
take away from the individual member who rises in 
his: might and smites with these two words, like 
David’s stones from the brook, the ponderous 
schemes of legislation which confront him. Unfor- 
tunately, however, while the Philistines are slain in 
this way, many good bills are kept back by a minority. 
But it is no longer true that the minority can rule 
the House. 

The Senate is still discussing the War Revenue, and 
Hawaii is still lying in the Pacific waiting to be towed 
into the United States. 
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Biblical Research. 


The Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels. 


THE study of the recently recovered Logia, which 
seemed fora time to have exhausted itself in an ex- 
travagant undergrowth of irregular speculation, has 
recently received a new and remarkable development 
at the hands of Dr. Charles Taylor, the famous Hebra- 
ist; and as it seems likely that the results which Dr. 
Taylor has arrived at will have an influence upon other 
parts of the early Christian literature widely removed 
from the Logia themselves and at first sight incapable 
of connection therewith, we propose to draw attention 
to some of the relations which have come to light, 
through Dr. Taylor’s investigations, between the Gren- 
fell Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels. The results of 
this inquiry were presented recently at a meeting of 
divinity students at Cambridge, England; and we are 
glad to know that they will shortly be published, and 
that scholars will find the debt which they owe to the 
learned master of St. John’s College for his elucida- 
tion of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles augmented 
by a similar elucidation of an even more difficult docu- 
ment from the treasures of the early Christian Church. 
We premise that the Apocryphal Gospels are a stand- 
ing perplexity to the patristic student. Onthe one 
hand they are utterly childish, with their stories of 
how Jesus made sparrows fly and how he killed his 
schoolfellows for trifling offenses; and so they have 
been reckoned unworthy of a classification either in time 
or contents with the Evangelic tradition; but,on the 
other hand, there are such frequent points of contact 
between these curious gospels and the traditions pre- 
served in Justin Martyr and other early Christian 
fathers, that somecritics have maintained the existence 
of primitive Gospels of the Infancy and Childhood of 
Jesus and have sought to restore them from the various 
traditions contained in the Fathers and the Apocryphal 
Gospels. But no satisfactory key has ever been found 
to suit the complications of this perplexing collection 
of early Christian traditions. 

Now suppose we turn to Tischendorf’s collection of 
Apocryphal Gospels, and direct our attention to the 
document called the Greek Gospel of Thomas, which 
Tischendorf gives in two separate recensions. As we 
read these documents we shall, first of all, be struck by 
expressions which recall to our minds the language of 
the recently found Logia. For instance, the Logion, 
‘* My soul is grieved over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in heart [and do not know their own poverty]’, 
is recalled by the expression in the eighth chapter of 
Thomas (A): ‘‘ The child smiled a broad smile, and 
said, ‘ Now let your toil bear fruit, and let those sce 
who are blind in heart.’’’ Reading a little further, we 
come, in the tenth chapter, to an account of a young 
man who was splitting wood, and who had the misfor- 
tune to let the ax fall upon his foot, with the result that 
he was at the point of death from loss of blood. A 
crowd was attracted, and among them we are told, ‘‘ the 
boy Jesus also ran thither ’’ (édpaye xai rd raidiov ’Injoovc 
éxei), Jesus heals the young man’s wound, and dis- 
misses him with the words: ‘‘ Arise, now, split thy 
wood, and remember me.”’ 

The awkward Greek betrays the writer’s object; the 
adverb (éxei) which he thrusts into prominence at the 
end of a sentence, and the repeated allusion to the 
young man’s calling asa splitter of wood, shows that 
he had to prove,on the one hand, that ‘‘ Jesus was 
there,” and to connect that fact with a statement in 
connection with wood-splitting. The conjunction be- 
comes intelligible when we write for the headline of the 
story: 

* Split the wood, and there shalt thou find me; 
Raise the stone, and ¢here I am.”’ 


Looking a little closer at the Logion, we see other 
points of contact. The young man is said to be split- 
ting wood in a corner (év ywvia), The reason for making 
him do his work in a corner lies in the previous clause 
of the Logion, ‘‘ Even if one should be alone I am with 
him’’; and probably the obscure words which open the 
saying are responsible for the crowd that gathers. Per- 
haps they are an interpretation of the clause, variously 
read and deciphered, that ‘‘even if there should be 
many gathered together who are atheists,’’ etc. And 
now we have the key in our hands for the interpreta- 
tion both of the Logia and of the Apocryphal Gospels. 
The latter are a midrash upon the former. The object 
of the writer is to furnish a story which shall illustrate 
the saying. He has done so carefully enough, bringing 
in details to illustrate each word of the Logion, just in 
the style of a Jewish midrash upon the Old Testament; 
and Dr. Taylor thinks that the concluding words of the 
ncident in the Apocryphal Gospel, ‘‘Split thy wood,and 
remember me,”’ are also meant to illustrate Scripture, 
the passage referred to being Eccl. 12: ‘‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” If at first 
sight this seems artificial, it becomes natural when we 
observe (1) that the person splitting wood is expressly 
described as a young man, (2) that the attempt to iden- 
tify Christ as Creator is a key which explains a number 
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of.other incidents in the Apocryphal Gospel, such as 
the making of sparrows out of mud and setting them to 
fly on the face of heaven, where, significantly enough, 
the sparrows are told (according to recension B of the 
Gospel) to ‘‘ fly and remember me.”’ 

Now go on to chap. 18, and we shall find that in this 
chapter a second attempt has been made to explain the 
famous Logion which we have been discussing: 

“Some time after a building was in course of erection, 
ana there was a great crowd. And Jesus stood up and went 
there; and seeing a dead man lying there, he took him by 
the hand and said, ‘Man, I say to thee, arise and do thy 
work.’”’ 

Here we have evidently a variant tradition of the 
former story; splitting wood and raising stones are in- 
volved inthe description of a building in course of 
erection. The story does not say why the man was 
dead; but the.obvious suggestion is that it was due 
either to ax or stone. Again we have the statement, 
‘* Jesus was there,” and again the imperative of the 
‘Logion, ‘‘ arise and dothy work.” Nor is this all; the 
same recension of the story has a third attempt to ex- 
plain the dangers of ‘‘ splitting wood.’’ This time it isa 
story about James, the Lord’s brother, going out to col- 
lect wood; a snake comes out of the brushwood and 
bites his hand. But the writer has already arranged 
that Jesus shall be there, for we are told ‘‘the child 
Jesus had gone along with him”’; and Jesus blows on 
the wound and heals it. 

A fourth form of the midrask appears in recension B, 
in the story of Joseph’s making a bed. He goes out 
into the field (z. ¢., he is alone), to gather wood; but 
the child Jesus goes along with him (for ‘‘ split the 
wood, and there I am’’). When Joseph is in trouble 
over the length of his beams, Jesus helps him, and 
says: ‘Grieve no more, but go on with thy work un- 
hindered,” which is exactly parallel to the advice in 
the first story that we considered. 

There are other forms of the same story; but we have 
said enough to elucidate the intimate connection which 
Dr. Taylor detects between the Logia and the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels; and we draw the conclusion that 
the latter are, in part, a cycle of midrashim on the 
former. 

Now let us review, in the light of this discovery, the 
various explanations which have been made of the 
Logion. We may brush on one side such eccentricities 
as that the Logia are a part of the depositions at 
Christ’s trial, or that the particular logionto which at- 
tention has been drawn is an injunction to pierce to the 
inner mystery of the cross and of the resurrection, etc. 
What is curious is that the reference which Dr. Swete 
and Dr. Harnack made to Eccl. 10:9 (‘‘ He that 
removes stones will be hurt by them, and he that splits 
wood will be endangered thereby’’) appears to be also 
in the mind of the composer of these midrashes. In 
every case the worker involved in the story is damaged 
or hurt. Either it is a young man who lets an ax fall 
on his foot, or a man who lies dead for some unex- 
plained reason connected with a building, or Joseph 
the Carpenter, who makes a throne badly and says: ‘‘I 
have lost two years’ work on thisthrone.’’ But lest we 
should have a doubt with regard to the reference, we 
have only to turn back a single verse in Ecclesiastes 
and we find the words: ‘‘He that destroys a hedge a 
serpent will bite him,’’ which is the explanation of the 
story about the gathering of sticks by James. Thus 
the Apocryphal Gospels are a midrash on Ecclesiastes 
as well as onthe Logia. The Swete-Harnack reference 
is, therefore, justified. 

Not only so, but the Logion is interpreted of daily 
labor, as is shown by the explanations ‘‘ split thy wood 


and remember me,” ‘‘Go on with thy work,’ ‘‘ Arise 
and split thy wood,’ ‘*Grieve no more, but go on with 
thy work unhindered.’’ It seems, therefore, that Har- 


nack’s explanation of the Logion, from the standpoint 
of the dignity and religiousness of daily labor, is abun- 
dantly supported; for it is the standpoint of almost 
every one of the cycle of midrashim. There is much 
more ot interesting development at this point of the in- 
quiry; but we have probably reported enough to intro- 
duce the matter to our readers, and we will only con- 
clude with a single reflection. If such pains are taken 
toelucidate the minute details and explore the inner 
meaning ot the now famous Logion, how is it possible 
any longer to hold that such sayings are devoid of au- 
thority, or lacking in antiquity ? What becomes of the 
theory about the commonplace book of an Egyptian 
monk and the like, in view of such close and careful 
treatment of the words of the Logion. The very mul- 
tiplicity of the treatment of the subject is a conclusive 
proof of its importance. 





THE chirping of crickets in large numbers has 
been found by Dolbear, according to the American Nat- 
uralist, to be synchronous, as if led by a conductor. 
The rate also seems to be entirely determined by the 
temperature, and so accurately that the temperature 
can be estimated when the number of chirps a minute is 
known. Thus, at a temperature of 60° F., the rate was 
found to be 80 per minute, and at 70° F. it was I120a 
minute, giving a change of four chirps per minute for 
each change of one degree. 
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Sanitary. 





War Measures—Medical and Surgical. 


Ir thousands of those lives that are lost by disease in 
armies, which are always said to outnumber those that 
are killed by missiles and explosions, are not spared, it 
will not be the fault of experienced doctors who have 
either lived in Cubaor who have had experience in the 
midst of conditions closely akin to those that surround 
our forces now inthe field. Scarcely a day passes that 
some one of our prominent journals does not contain a 
letter of advice as to what to eat «nd what to drink, 
what to wear, what to avoid, and, in short, measures 
that would constitute a perfectly prophylactic prudence; 
and no doubt these hints will be very valuable to the 
wise soldiers who havea realizing sense of the dangers 
to be incurred. 

Those who leok throughthese letters to men about 
to be exposed to great physical exigencies—in fact, 
subjected to complete change of food, climate and 
habits of life—and who lived through our Civil War, 
are at once struck with the great change and advance 
in ideas as to the supplies that men willl need. . The 
first great item of amelioration is the water-supply; ex- 
tensive apparatus for distilling a pure supply, free from 
noxious germs, being placed on all battle-ships, and 
also immense stores of distilled water being supplied 
to land forces. It is now thoroughly recognized that 
malaria in all its protean forms, and the long list of 
enteric diseases are mainly produced by infected drink- 
ing-water, and these precautions will rejoice the hearts 
of the humane. Next, the science of refrigeration has 
become so advanced that we read of ‘‘ refrigerating 
ships ’’—that are laden with fresh meat, but over which 
the damp heat of the tropics will have no destructive 
ptomain-producing power, because the ice resulting 
from chemical freezing will nip in the bud, so to speak, 
every sort of injurious microbe. More than this, the 
science of germ-fighting has so advanced along the line 
of inclosing food in microbe-tight tins, that all sorts of 
meats and vegetables, cooked and uncooked, can be 
taken around the world and back again, in a perfectly 
sound condition. To those whose souls are wrung at 
the thought of the inevitable sufferings and cruelties 
of war, the fitting out of the provision ship ‘‘ Supply ” 
was a substantial comfort. 

But the crowning improvement, concentrating in 
itself all the knowledge and experience gained in the 
last thirty-five years, is the construction and fitting up 
of the fine ambulance-ship, ‘‘Solace.’’ Itis not often 
that a man dreams an intelligent dream—founded on 
facts—that can soon be realized, especially when the 
embodiment of his dream involves a large expenditure 
of money and is liable to encounter a tangle of official 
‘+ red-tape’”’; but this is the happy fortune that has be- 
fallen Dr. Van Reypen, the present Surgeon-General; 
for he read a paper at the Moscow International Medi- 
cal Congress, accompanied by drawings, showing how 
the ambulance ship should be constructed, divided and 
equipped. so that after a naval battle wounded men 
could be taken on board of her, his scheme including 
a specially fitted boat to ply between the armored 
cruiser or other fighting ship, to the ship designed as a 
moving hospital. Owing to the compartments on a 
battle-ship, it is most difficult for the surgeons to reach 
and care for the wounded beyond the simplest of ‘* first 
aid’’ measures, such as checking hemorrhage and ap- 
plying temporary dressings. 

In the ‘‘ Solace’’ every provision is made for aseptic 
and antiseptic surgery. The terror of military surgeons 
heretofore has been hospital gangrene in wounds, and 
many a limb, otherwise savable, has been sacrificed, 
because it has developed this manifestation of microbi- 
an mischief. The ‘*Solace”’ is provided with relatively 
small room for coal, leaving a large space for cots, be- 
sides the fifty swinging ‘‘emergency” cots. On the 
upper deck is a light and commodious operating-room, 
and it is connected with the ward by an elevator, capa- 
ble of carrying a cot or wheeled stretcher. The deck 
is covered with interlocking rubber tiles that can be 
thoroughly cleaned, and afford a firm footing in a sea- 
way. The patients’ ward can accommodate ninety-two 
patients, and there is an abundant supply of hot and cold 
water, while it is finely ventilated by a system of fans 
and blowers. There are cold-storage rooms for the 
provisions, and ample sterilizing apparatus and a large 
distiling plant, in addition to tanks of fresh water con- 
taining 27,000 gallons. On the forward upper deck she 
carries two steam launches that can be fitted with plat- 
form decks on which wounded men can be lowered, and 
not removed from their cots or hammocks. There are 
four surgeons of the navy, three apothecaries, eight 
nurses, four mess attendants for the sick, and one cook 
for the sick. The nurses are all graduates from the 
Bellevue Training School for male nurses. She is paint- 
ed white with a broad green stripe, and flies a flag on 
which the Red Cross on a white ground is displayed. 

She is kept near the fleet, and if an action occurs, as 
soon as any ship withdraws, she will take all the 
wounded on board and make for some naval hospital. 
Every possible contingency has been provided for, and 
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with such men as Surgeon-General Van Reypen, Sur- 
geon-General Wyman, of the Marine Hospital Service, 
and Dr. George Sternberg—the eminent bacteriologist 
—to head off and study yellow-fever germs, we certain- 
ly shall learn much from the experiences of this 
war. 





‘Music. 


It is a novel necessity, but certainly not an unpleas- 
ing one, to have to consider as late as the end of May,a 
whole fortnight of serious Italian opera, announcing not 
only old stock works, but at least two important new 
ones; and a company of considerable merit totally un- 
knowntothis city. During much of last winter a troupe 
of Italian singers, got together in Italy in 1897, for per- 
formances in Mexico, has been busy in that capital. 
With this spring’s revival, they have been slowly going 
homeward by way of a rather wide United States tour. 
They are united nowas ‘‘The Royal Grand Opera Com- 
pany.’’ A while agothey were the ‘‘ Boggetto’’ one. 
They came to this city a fortnight ago, installed them- 
selves at Wallack’s Theater, and have been singing a 
repertory of some ten works. The performances, like 
the company, have been uneven, sometimes very bad. 
Illnesses and mishaps have made the ‘‘ season” un- 
lucky selon le regle. But the city has gone to hear 
them with discrimination for what was good; anda real 
novelty like Puccini’s ‘‘ The Bohéme,’’ has drawn par- 
ticularly kindly audiences. 

We must dismiss the personnel of this nomadic little 
band with a few words. It is about as good as the 
average Italian provincial opera-house of the second— 
we had nearly said the first—class, except in carnival 
season, and except as tothe chorus and orchestra. This 
company’s orchestra, strings, wind and brass, is a hor- 
ror, and its chorus is a terror. But the chief tenor, 
Agostini, has a firm high voice, used with considerable 
art; and Signori Francesconi, Scolari, Girardi and 
Bégué (in diminishing acceptability) are excellent bary- 
tones and basses. It will be inferred that the men are 
in the best evidence. But Signorine Montanari and 
Vicini are by no means indifferent artists. The con- 
tralto, Signora Fanton, has been nervously iil since her 
arrival and cannot be judged at this writing. Most of 
the company act cleverly—Signorina Vicini acts capi- 
tally. The stage-management is as pooras —even—an 
off-night at the Pergola or Fenice or Scala. 

Two operas by Puccini, his ‘‘ La Bohéme’’ and his 
‘“‘Manon Lescaut”’ are the novelties referred to. We 
shall speak of ‘‘ Manon”’ at another time. As for ‘*‘La 
Bohéme,”’ the latest work by one of the most eminent 
(and certainly the most accomplished) of the ‘‘ new 
lights” that are developing so curiously a new style of 
Italian opera, it is anextremely interesting score in its 
class. The libretto is made out ofa free adapting of 
some of the scenes and typesin Henri Murger’s old 
novel. It is excessively literary, so faithful to a theat- 
rical aim that it has little more relation to an Italian or 
French libretto—like that for ‘‘I] Trovatore’’or ‘‘Faust”’ 
—than a play hastoa novel. Thereare few set divisions 
and conventions of opera in it. Much of it rans on in 
swiftdialog. People seldom sing together. A chorus 
is used only once withany import. Only once is there 
a concerted finale; only twice a decided lyrical atmos- 
phere. Moreover, all is said and sung in course of a 
little over two hours of actual music. 

‘*La Bohéme”’ is often brilliant, always interesting; 
and here and there it is a beautiful opera, of the new 
cut. Puccini is not a striking melodist; but he is dra- 
matic in a refined way. He is at thetop notch of Italian 
ability in ‘‘the trick of singularity” as an instrumentalist. 
‘La Bohéme” has a most complex score, full of con- 
trasts, with flashes of genius in music’s mechanics, and 
endless nuances, mostly massacred by this company’s 
band. Astoits vocal qualities, in the love-scenes in 
the garret of Rodolfo and in the death-scene of Mimi 
the composer writes with excellent emotionality. But, 
unluckily, Puccini cannot laugh with Murger’s Paris- 
ian waifs, irresponsible and all too gayly immoral. His 
music reflects well only their sorrows, never their care- 
less joy. Hence ‘‘La Bohéme” is a one-sided score, 
in spite of all its elaborate efforts to convey all that 
Murger conveys, and to follow out, word by word, the 
open adaptations by his careful librettists, Illica and 
Giacosa. Mimi's death moves us; but Schaunard, Col- 
line and Marcet—even the lively Musette—are in the 
libretto but not the music of this opera. 

‘*La Bohéme’”’ was first heard early in 1896, at Tu- 
rin. It has been sung over a good deal of Europe since 
then, with success. The composer’s ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,”’ 
equally successful, has preceded it in popularity. But 
his striking ‘‘Edgardo,’’ and his—still earlier—'tLe 
Villi,’’ have never taken hold of the Italian or another 
public. A pupilof Ponchielli, like Leoncavallo, Mas- 
cagni, Giordano, anda few others, he represents the 
curious Germanizing of Italian opera now going on as 
a phase. Facing such a music-drama as ‘‘ La Bohéme,”’ 
we realize, as we do in hearing ‘‘Andrea Chenier,’’ how 
-Wide it is of all precedents save its immediate school. 
We can imagine Bellini, Spontini, or even Ponchielli 
(we will not speak here of Verdi himself), coming from 
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the Unknown to hear it; androlling about in the corri- 
dor of the Scala, ina spasm. Wecan hear them gasp- 
ing ‘‘ Air! Air! What do these crazy youths mean? 
No delicacies, no forms—no rules—no modulations!— 
saying what they please just how they please!—a kind 
of no-melody, an orchestration that turns me crazy! 
O, that accursed German, Riccardo Wagner!’ 





Missions. 


WE noted a few weeks since that the missionaries 
at San Sebastian, Spain, had removed to Biarritz in 
France, not far from the Spanish border. 
vices tell of the transfer not merely of the missionaries 
but of the members of the Girls’ College and of much 
of the material, etc., so that the institution suffered 
only a temporary check. As soon as it became evident 
that there was danger of war one of the American 
ladies went to Biarritz and found a suitable house. 
Barely a week later the crisis came, the house was se- 
cured by telegram and preparations were hastily made 
for the departure. There -had been no indication of 
hostility; yet in the excited state of public feeling it was 
deemed best to run no risks. The students were called 
together and told to pack their books and clothing. A 
circular was sent to the parents telling of the decision 
and of the plan to carry on the school at Biarritz, and 
intimating that any who chose to do so might most 
easily recall their daughters to Spain. During the first 
week not one recall was made, while every one who 
wrote expressed hearty thanks for the continuance of 
care and teaching, and the most friendly feeling for the 
teachers. The journey was made without incidert, 
officials proving most curteous and helpful. A pretty 
good supply of household goods was forwarded, and the 
college is fairly installed in its new quarters. The 
Spanish preacher and his wife and one of the Spanish 
teachers occupy the premises in San Sebastian and con- 
tinue the evangelistic work and look after the day- 
schools. 


....The Government has made every effort to secure 
information in regard to the difficulties in Sierra Leone. 
As a result it has been learned, through the American 
Ambassador at London from the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, that the following American missionaries were 
killed by insurgent bands at Rotofunk: Mr. and Mrs. 
Cain and the Misses Archer, Hatfield and Schenck. 
Miss Ward, Mr. and Mrs. Buntner, Mr. and Mrs. Min- 
shall and Miss Muller, are safe. There being no ref- 
erence to Mr. and Mrs. McGrew, special inquiries with 
regard to them were made, and it is supposed that they 
are safe, inasmuch as their station was forty miles from 
the place of massacre. Other advices give details of 
the rescue of Miss Muller, who was alone in the mission 
house in the Sherbro district during the rebellion. For 
three days there was terrible bloodshed throughout the 
town, the natives being engaged in the work of mas- 
sacre and destruction. A boat’s crew from:a British 
war-ship reached the mission house just in time to 
rescue Miss Muller, who had been surrounded by 
a number of natives fresh from the massacre of 


others. 


....The income last year of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society of England was $661,135, an increase over that 
of the previous year of $18,000. This wipes out the 
deficit and leaves a balance on hand. This is for the 
ordinary use of the Society. There was also an extra 
income of $64,535, including $38,660 for Indian famine 
relief. In the different missions connected with the 
Society there are now 44,457 church-members, with 
11,132 on trial. The increase in the past year was 2,298. 
There are 339 missionaries and assistants, 2.981 cate- 
chists, teachers and other agents; 299 central stations 
and 2,243 preaching places. Exceptionally encouraging 
reports come from China, while the most rapidly devel- 


oping point of the whole field isinthe Transvaal, Euro- - 


peans and natives alike showing great liberality in the 
support of the work. 


....The London Missionary Society received during 
the past year for general purposes $585,365, but its ex- 
penditures were $669,755. The deficit, however, was 
reduced, by assistance from the Centenary Fund and 
by the receipt of $19,930 from the French Government 
for buildings in Madagascar and from other sources; 
so that the entire deficit is $40,730. The number of 
missionaries remains the same—261, not including 
wives. The efficiency of the missions has been in- 
creased, and everywhere, especially in China and Mad- 
agascar, the openings are encouraging. 


..-.The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
reports an income of $1,587,560, of which, however, 
$1,027,170 was from legacies and only a portion availa- 
ble for the general fund. The Society has 744 mission- 
aries, including 12 bishops,of whom 249 are in Asia, 
209 in North America, 48 in the West Indies, 38 chap- 
lains in Europe, 29 in Australia and the Pacific. There 
are in the number 127 natives laboring in Asia and s5o0in 
Africa. There are 38,ooo children in the schools and 
3,200 students in the colleges. 


Fuller ad-~ 
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The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for June 5th. 
JESUS CONDEMNED.—Matrt. 27: 11-26. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—‘‘ Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.’’—1 TIM. I: 15. 
Notes.—‘' The governor.”’—Pontius Pilate, a Roman 


and an idolator. 





‘“*The governor asked him.”—He 
believed him innocent of any real disloyalty, and wished 
a denial or explanation from Jesus. ‘* Thou sayest.”’ 
—This was a confession that he was; but John tells us, 
18: 34-38, that it was a spiritual kingdom which he 
claimed. 








‘‘Answered nothing.’’—‘‘ He was led as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and opened not his mouth.” 
“The governor marveled.’’—Most prisoners were 
ready enough to protest their innocence. ‘* Barab- 
éas.’’—He had started a rebellion, trying to be such a 
king as the priests tried to-make the governor believe 
Jesus claimed to be. ‘*Persuaded the multitudes that 
they should ask for Barabébas.’’—Just because he was a 
rebel, and so a patriot. ‘“‘Let him be crucified.”’— 
That is, die under the Roman law; for the Jewish pun- 
ishment’ would have been stoning. ———‘' Washed his 
hands.’’ —The meaning ot such aceremony is illustrated 
in Deut. 21: 3-9. 
children.’’—They could assume guilt for themselves, 
but not for their children, who were innocent. 
‘*Scourged.’’—The number of stripes was unlimited, and 
the punishment was cruel. 

















‘‘His blood be on us and on our 





Instruction.—Pilate evidently shrank from sentencing 
Jesus to death. The best impulses of his nature, the 
promptings of his conscience, the pleadings of his wife, 
combined to urge his release of the unjustly accused 
prisoner. “But the chief priests and elders pressed the 
condemnation of the innocent one, and the populace 
clamored for his crucifixion. So Pilate reluctantly de- 
livered him to death, when he had, humanly speaking, 
the power to preserve his life. There is something pit- 
iable in the sight of a man set to govern a people while 
unable to govern himself. There is something despic- 
able in the sight of one convinced of the right and pre- 
ferring it, yet lacking the courage to resist those who 
urge him to infamous crime. The unmanly cowardice 
of Pilate should hold him up to universal contempt; 
and everything that goes to show his tenderness of 
heart should deepen the sense of his guilt in yielding to 
those whom he knew to be wrong and whose counsel he 
did not want to follow. 

It seems that the blackest crime the world has ever 
known was perpetrated deliberately by a man who 
knew the right and wanted to do it, but who did not 
dare to say No to those who urged his misdoing. And 
a large share of the evil deeds, greater and less, of 
which men are guilty, result from a similar unwilling- 
ness to do what is known to be right when wrongdoers 
clamor for the opposite course. Peculiarly is it true 
that very many of the sins and follies of children and 
young people in the average Christian community grow 
out of a lack of courage to say No when asked to do 
wrong, and when the better ir pulses, the truest friends, 
and the promptings of conscience urge the claims of the 
right. Probably in nine cases out of ten the use of to- 
bacco by the better class of boys is commenced at the 
call of other boys. The new smoker does not like the 
cigar. His stomach revolts at it. His best friends will 
tell him to let it alone. But the little crowd in which 
he moves and before which he quails, says ‘‘ Smoke it,” 
and reluctantly he yields. Schoolgirls make false re- 
ports of their conduct, or break the school rules, or join 
in forbidden sports because they are urged to do so, 
and they shrink from independence of right action. 
Wine-drinking, gambling, profanity are entered on 
through similar weakness, by those who know better 
and want to do better, but dare not. A folly which 
‘‘everybody’’ advocates is well-nigh irresistible. A 
wrong which ‘‘everybody”’ countenances is shared by 
many who would fain stand out against it. Men often 
cheat and lie in their business when they would prefer 
honesty, if the public seemed to approve it. Men vote, 
in not a few instances, for candidates whom they deem 
corrupt, or for measures which: they count unjust, 
because the public pressure strong in the 
wrong direction. A weak youth becomes a partner in 
robbery or murder, in more cases than one, through the 
pressure of his companions, against his inclinations. 
There is no limit but opportunity to the follies and 
crimes of those who are afraid to say No when they are 
tempted todo wrong. In the position of Pilate, they 
would: condemn to death an innocent person, even if he 
was the Son of God. Washing their hands of all inten- 
tion of evil, they would stain their souls with the inno- 
cent blood of one for whose crucifixion an excited pop- 
ulace was induced to make cry forthe hour. Out of 
the many lessons suggested by the gloomy picture of 
our Lord’s condemnation, it is well to bring home to 
every scholar the thought that he may, through cow- 
ardice, share in a wrong which he knows it is his duty. 
to shun, and which he would avoid if he dared to. The 
counsel to every youth is: ‘‘ My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not.” 


is so 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Spanish fleet arrived Santiago de Cuba, Thurs., May 19. 

‘‘ Oregon” passed Barbadoes, Thurs., May 19. 

Part of our fleet coaled at Key West, Thurs., May 19. 
Monitor “‘ Monterey ’’ ordered to Manila, Sat., May 21. 
Four Spanish prizes ordered sold, Key West, Sat., May 21. 
105,000 volunteers mustered in up to Sat., May 21. 


‘* Charleston” sailed for Manila, Sunday, May 22. 





Last week was really the quietest and least event- 
ful week of the war. The expected encounter between 
the Spanish and the American fleet did not take 
place. There were no enlivening incidents in the 
blockade of Cuba, and, so far as known, there was not 
evena skirmish. There was, of course, a great dea! 
of anxiety as to the whereabouts of the Spanish fleet. 
So strict a censorship has been established by the 
United States Government over cable dispatches and 
over news from Tampa and Key West, that it was 
very difficult to get reliable information regarding the 
movements either of our own ships or of those of the 
enemy. When last heard from, the week before, the 
Spanish fleet had touched at Curacoa just off the north- 
ern coast of Venezuela. It is supposed that English 
colliers, who were under contract to furnish the fleet 
with coal, were met somewhere in that neighborhood 
and a supply of fuel received from them. As towhat 
course the fleet would take from Curacoa there were 
no certain indications. If the Government at Wash- 
ington had any information it was not given to the 
public. The first news of 
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Survey of the World. 


should try to reach Havana by that route. The in- 
dication seemed to be that Admiral Sampson went to 
the eastern end of Cuba with perhaps the purpose of 
bottling up Admiral Cervera’s fleet, if it still re- 
mained at Santiago, and of intercepting it and giving 
it battle if it tried to get round to the northern coast 
by the eastern passage. The day that the Spanish 
fleet arrived at Santiago it was reported that Ameri- 
can ships visited the harbor and drew the fire of the 
guns. This report is from Spanish sources and kas 
not been confirmed. A most important event is 
the arrival of the battle-ship ‘‘Oregon” in West In- 
dia waters. She was seen off Barbadoes on Thurs- 
day, May igth, having made the distance from San 
Francisco around the southern end of South Ameri- 
ca and up the east coast, some 13,000 miles, without 
mishap. The purpose of the Spanish fleet in going 
south from Martinique was supposed to be to inter- 
cept the ‘‘Oregon” with the hope of destroying her 
by superior force. But evidently the Spanish Admi- 
ral had his reasons for not attempting this feat. The 
‘«Oregon’’ will make an admirable additicn to the 
strength of our fleets in the West Indies. 

ALL the signs point to an early invasion of Cuba. 
Regiments of volunteers as fast as they are mustered 
in are sent to the Chickamauga or Virginia camping 
ground, er to Presidio, in California, and nearly all 
the regiments of the regular army, except those which 
are going tothe Philippines, are somewhere in the 
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dropped, together with the proposed bond issue, and 
it is doubtful whether the tonnage provision will be 
reinserted. Itis considered important to do nothing 
to disturb the present most cordial relations between 
Great Britain and the United States, and it is felt that 
the tonnage tax would bear very heavily on British 
ships. There are strong protests against the Senate 
amendment tolevy taxes on savings-banks, and it is 
not improbable that some modification will be made. 
There seems little doubt that the annexation resolu- 
tion could be speedily passed in the House, but there 
are some indications that it may be held back until 
the Senate has disposed of the War Revenue meas- 
ure. No doubt exists that there will be a majority 
for annexation in the Senate; but the debate can be 
prolonged indefinitely, and itis felt that as the cash 
in the Treasury is being rapidly diminished it is of 
very great importance that the revenue measure 
should not be delayed. The cost of the war the first 
year, it is estimated, will be not less than $1,000,000 a 
day, so that the ordinary expenses of the Government 
will be pretty nearly doubled. 


SPAIN has been trying to secure a Ministry, with 
as yét rather poor success. The chief difficulty 
seems to be that the man whom Sefior Sagasta wants 
for Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sefior Castillo, now 
Ambassador at Paris, does not want to serve, pre- 
ferring to remain in his present position, where he 
thinks, or says, that he can be more useful. The 

new Ministry is definitely 

















committed to the carrying 





the fleet came by way of 
Madrid, in a_ statement 
that Admiral Cervera,with 
his ships, had safely en- 
tered the harbor of San- ee 
tiago de Cuba, on the cS 
southern shore of the ex- 
treme eastern end of Cuba. 
Aglimpse at the map given 
herewith will show the sit- 
uation at that port. How 
the fleet could have escaped 
the vessels which have been 
doing scout duty for the 
United States is a mys- 
tery. They seem to have 
been seen by no one on 
their trip from Curacoa 
north, 
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THE object of the Span- 
ish Admiral in making this 
harbor is hard to under- Tene 
stand. It was said that he B 
would land supplies for | oe 
Captain-General Blanco, 
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on of the war to the bitter 
end. Sefior Castillo and 
others claim that as every 
one knows success is im- 
possible, and that sooner 
or later they must yield, it 
is wisest to take advantage 
of as good terms as can 
be secured and save the 
most out of the general 
ruin. For this they hold 
that the best means is Eu- 
ropean intervention, to be 
based upon the disturb- 
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at Havana; but this would — 


uing the war at all haz- 





be useless, because there 

is no means of transportation. There is only a short 
railroad north from Santiago, connecting with no 
other road, and it would be impossible to transport 
through a mountainous country, almost destitute of 
good roads and infested with insurgents, any heavy 
supplies: over so long a distance. The entrance to 
the harbor of Santiago is so narrow that one good 
war-ship could prevent the Spanish vessels from com- 
ing out. From this point of view it seems so poor a 
move of the Spanish Admiral that it is stated that our 
Government officials in Washington could hardly 
believe, notwithstanding the official reports to 
Madrid, that the fleet had actually entered the har- 
bor. They mistrusted that it was a report to cover a 
move in some other direction; but there seems to 
be no doubt that the Spanish fleet did go to this 
southern Cuban port. Whether it has yet left there 
isuncertain. Most reports, which however, are little 
more than guesses, agree that it is still there. 





THE movements of Admiral Sampson’s and Ad- 
miral Schley’s fleets were almost entirely unknown. 
From the best information obtainable, however, 
there seems to be little doubt that some, at least, of 
the vessels of both fleets coaled at Key West on 
Thursday, putting to sea on Thursday night. Where 
they went is also a matter of speculation. It is sup- 


posed that Schley’s fleet went direct to Havana to 
re-enforce the blockade, altho it is possible that it 
went to the extreme western portion of Cuba, with 
the hope of intercepting the Spanish fleet if they 


vicinity of the Gulf Coast, ready for a descent on 
Cuba when the order is given. Up to Monday of 
this week 105,000 of the 125,000 volunteers called for 
by the President had been mustered in. There were 
reports that the President was contemplating a call 
for 50,000 additional volunteers; but if the report 
was true, the President must have reconsidered his 
determination, 9s there are no indications that any 
volunteers beyond those already called for will be or- 
dered. Six regiments of ‘‘immunes,’’ provided for 
by special act of Congress, are being enrolled in the 
Southern States. These are to be composed of mea 
who have had the yellow fever, and who will not be 
subject to an attack from it in Cuba. It is not be- 
lieved that the invasion of Cuba will be ordered until 
Admiral Sampson or Admiral Schley has had a‘meet- 
ing with the Spanish fleet. With the Spanish fleet 
disabled or bottled up in Santiago, enough of our 
war-ships could be shared to furnish a convoy for the 
troop ships to the Cuban coast. There seems to be 
little doubt that this invasion will take place soon, 
and will not be postponed until next fall, as some 
have urged. 





THE two most important measures pending in Con- 
gress are the War Revenue bill in the Senate and the 
joint resolution for the annexation of Hawaii in the 
House, It is evident that the Senate means to dis- 
cuss in a leisurely fashion the War Revenue bill. As 
reported by the Senate Finance Committee it was 
greatly changed from the form in which it passed the 
House. The proposal to levy tonnage dues was 


ards, he would not only be 
unable to accomplish anything in the future but 
would lose what he has already gained. On the 
other hand, the Ministry feel that their only hold on 
the people depends upon their refusal to allow any 
further concessions. The talk about an expedition to 
the Philippines continues, and there were reports of 
the embarking of troops at Barcelona and the 
starting of the fleet from Cadiz for the Suez Canal; 
but so far as appears these are not confirmed, and the 
general policy seems to be one of waiting tosee what 
may turn up. 





From the Philippines there is little news. The 
cruisers ‘‘ Concord”’ and ‘‘ Boston,” it is said, are to 
go to lloilo -to take that place, which it is believed 
will surrender promptly, and also to recapture the 
American ship ‘‘ Saranac’’ with its cargo of coal. 
The blockade of Manila is kept up very rigidly, fur- 
eign ships being refused all admittance. The efforts 
to unite the rebels do not meet with much success. 
They are hopelessly divided, a considerable number 
being in favor of Spain and inclined to yield to Cap- 
tain-General Augusti’s efforts at conciliation. The 
Archbishop has also issued an appeal for the defense 
of the 


‘faith against heretics,who raise an insuperable barrier 
to immortal souls, enslave the people, abolish crosses 
from ecemetaries, forbid pastors to perform baptism, 
matrimony or funeral rites, or to administer consola- 
tion or grant absolution.’’ . 
The expedition for the Philippines was delayed by 
some trouble in the condensers of the ‘‘ Charleston’’; 
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_but she sailed on the 22d and was to be followed 
quickly by the ‘‘City of Peking’’ and other trans- 
ports. The plans for the expedition have been some- 
what enlarged. General Merrit, who is in charge, is 
to have about 5,000 regulars besides a large force of 
volunteers, raising the entire army to not less than 
15,000 men. Some have claimed that it should be 
fully 25,000, This, however, is considered certain 
that General Merritt will have all the men that he 
needs. The ‘‘ Monterey’’ has aiso been ordered to 
Manila. As she is considered to be, next to the 
‘«Puritan,” the most effective ship in the United 
States Service for harbor defense and has been relied 
upon to guard San Francisco, the fact that she is 
sent is considered very significant. 





THERE promises to be a new era in our commer- 
cial relations with South America. This is evident 
first from the establishment in Caracas, Venezuela, of 
a warehouse by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. This warehouse is intended to serve as a 
permanent exhibition and as a bureau of information 
both for the Venezuelan buyers and for the members 
of the association rather than asa store for the actual 
sale of goods. As the National Association repre- 
sents practically every important branch of produc- 
tive industry, and embraces over 1,000 of the largest 
manufacturers in the United States, it will be seen 
that every sort of American goods will be brought to 
the attention of Venezuelan buyers. At the formal 
opening of the house, which occured some weeks 
ago, President Andrade and all the prominent men 
of Caracas were present and our Minister, Mr. Loomis, 
made an address in which he said: ‘‘ This is the most 
important forward step in the direction of broader 
trade relations the New World has made since Com- 
modore Perry sailed on his memorable mission to 
Japan.” Another indication is the report that a new 
steamship line is to be formed to ply between New 
York and Buenos Ayres, Argentina. The advantages 
and possible profits of such a line have long been 
known. At present all letters and business corre- 
spondence between New York and Argentina are sent 
via Europe, the time of transit being over thirty days. 
The new line will complete the trip in seventeen days 
allowing ample time for stops at Santa Lucia, Para, 
Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos and 
Montevideo, provided the boats run at the rate of 
eighteen knots an hour. The Government will pay 
it for carrying the mails $302,400 a year, and it will 
have the entire passenger traffic, and much through 
aud localfreight. Now England and Germany do more 
business with South America than we; but the estab- 
lishment of the warehouse in Caracas and the new 
steamboat line in New York would seem to show that 
we are beginning to appreciate the possibilities which 
would be realities with only a little enterprise and 
pains. . 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, the great English 
Commoner, has passed away. On May 16th the physi- 
cian said that his patient might live a fortnight. It 
would depend not on the progress of the disease, but 
on the continuance of strength. Two days later it 
was evident that the end was near. The heart 
action grew weaker and more uncertain, there 
was unconsciousness and at times delirium, in 
which he seemed to be trying to pray in French. 
Mrs. Gladstone sat close beside him, the family 
were summoned, and the servants of the house- 
hold were called in for a farewell look. Occasion- 
ally a glance of recognitiou would come for those 
about him, but most of the time he lay quietly with- 
out pain. Just at the close, after a spasm, his almost 
superhuman vitality rallied, and as his son read pray- 
ers and hymns, including his favorite, ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages,” he murmured ‘‘Our Father.’’ At five o’clock 
on the morning of Thursday, May 1gth, the end 
came. Immediately all over England there were the 
manifestations of the sincerest grief. Flags were put 
at half mast, church bells were tolled, shades were 
drawn down, and in public places the portraits of 
Mr. Gladstone were draped in black. The question 
of the funeral raised a universal expression of a desire 
that it bea national ceremony, and that the inter- 
ment be at Westminster Abbey. Mr. Gladstone 
himself had expressed little or no preference in the 
matter, except that he wished no laudatory expres- 
sions on the tomb, and while, for many reasons, the 
family preferred the quiet of Hawarden cemetery, 
they yielded to the public wish. Appropriate action 
was taken in the House of Commons requesting the 
Queen to order the public funeral and the interment, 








and arrangements were completed for the bringing of 
the remains to London on Wednesday of this week 
and for the funeral on Saturday. 





FROM the manifestations on every hand it is evident 
that scarcely even the death of the Queen could have 
moved more profoundly not only England, but the 
world. In Parliament, on the occasion of the ad- 
dress to the Queen, every seat in the House of 
Commons was filled and there wasa larger attend- 
ance than on any day since Mr. Gladstone himself in- 
troduced his Home Rule Bill. As Mr. Balfour rose 
to represent the Government, every head was bared, 
and the closest attention paid to him as to Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt and Mr. Dillon, as they spoke of the 
great leader. Inthe Houseof Lords, Lord Salisbury, 
the Earl of Kimberley, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
the Earl of Rosebery spoke feelingly as well as elo- 
quently. Lord Salisbury said: ‘‘The deceased will 
be remembered not so much for his political work as 
for the great example, hardly paralleled in history, of 
the great Christian Statesman.’’ From the Queen 
and the Royal family came words of deepest sympa- 
thy, while from prominent men and rulers all over 
the world came messages not merely of sympathy, but 
of warm and hearty appreciation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character and service. There wasa note of victory 
in many of them as when Ambassador John Hay 
wrote: ‘‘I reverently congratulate you and the Eng- 
lish race everywhere upon the glorious completion of 
a life filled with splendid achievements and conse- 
crated to the noblest purposes.’’ From Austria 
came Francis Kossuth’s lament: ‘‘His death is a 
biow to all lovers of freedom in Europe.’’ The Czar 
wrote: ‘‘The whole civilized world will mourn the 
loss of the great statesman, whose political views 
were so widely human and peaceful.’’ From France 
came similar tributes, and the Greeks testified to their 
grief at the loss of sogreat a friend. So universal 
is the feeling that Mr. Bryce’s words: ‘‘I cannot re- 
call any other case in English history where a whole 
nation has followed the sun setting on a life with 
such sympathy and regret,” might be enlarged to in- 
clude the whole world. 


THE coal strike now in progress in the south of 
Wales, following, as it does, upon the recent disas- 
trous engineers’ strike, furnishes another argument 
for compulsory arbitration in labor disputes. At the 
beginning of last month over 100,000 colliers of their 
own accord quit work. They claimed that the coal 
they were mining fetched at the pits’ mouth 15 per 
cent. higher than the English coal, and 30 per cent, 
higher than the Scotch. Notwithstanding this, they, 
while ‘‘ bound hand and foot by the sliding scale,’’ 
have been receiving wages much below the rate paid 
to coal getters in other parts of Britain. The 
twenty years’ agreement to abide by the sliding scale 
expired last March, and notices were sent to the em- 
ployers demanding 10 to 20 per cent. advance of 
wages, and a minimum, below which wages shall 
never sink. The employers were willing to arbi- 
trate, but the men would send no delegates to a 
committee with plenary powers to negotiate in their 
name. There the matter has hung for nearly two 
months. In the meantime the employers have 
$100,000 on hand for fighting purposes, and $500,000 
more available at any moment. Among the women 
and children there are acute suffering and misery, 
while kind-hearted persons are doing all they can to 
relieve the most distressing cases. The industry of 
the district is practically paralyzed, and other parts 
ofthe country are reaping the benefit. The Board 
of Trade, however, is waiting for a good opportunity 
to offer its friendly services as a mediator, which at 
present seems the only means of a speedy adjust- 
ment unless the men make some initial concessions. 
Public opinion seems to be about equally divided as 
yet between the disputants. 


THE second Zola trial, which takes place this week, 
is confidently relied upon to finish the whole affair, 
and the general circumstances have been skilfully 
arranged to this end. The Court of Cassation 
quashed the verdict against Zola on the ground of 
irregularity, the indictment having been brought by 
the Minister of War, whereas it should have been 
brought by the officers whose honor Zola had 
impeached. Now the indictment is brought by the 
officers of the second court-martial which had 
acquitted Esterhazy and which Zola had accused of 
cloaking the illegality of the first court-martial which 
had condemned Dreyfus; but nothing is said about 
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the accusation against that first court-martial. The 
presiding judge has already announced his convic- 
tions, and he is also First President of the Court of 
Appeals. The Public Prosecutor is the Procureur of 
the Paris Court. The trial is to be at Versailles in a 
small building to which Zola’s friends will find access 
difficult. The jury will be made up of men from a 
population chiefly composed of retired army officers. 
Under such circumstances Zola’s enemies are already 
confident of victory, and, it is said, are even assert- 
ing that in addition to the penalty recently awarded, 
he will receive that of exile. Sensational features 
are not to be wanting. Among the witnesses sum- 
moned by Zola are Captain Dreyfus himself and the 
military attachés of the German and Italian Embas- 
sies, who have been quoted in connection with the 
affair. The other side has a long list of generals and 
officers of various ranks. It is said that the comments 
of the foreign press, especially the Russian, have 
stirred the French deeply, and that they are resolved 
now that there shall be no possibility of a technical 
acquittal, but that they wi!l finish the matter and 
squelch the unfortunate writer. 

THE general attitude of Europe continues to be one 
of expectancy, in which every movement is carefully 
scrutinized in the light of its possible results. So far 
not one has stood the examination well enough to 
secure any general influence. The Italian trouble 
seems, for the time being at least, to have subsided. 
The very necessity of the monarchy for the continu- 
ance of any sort of Italian unity, has apparently over- 
come the inherent defects of its management. In 
France the elections show, not so much a loyalty for 
the present Ministry, as an unwillingness to run the 
risk of change. In Germany the elections, soon to 
take place, arouse little or no interest. Whatever 
of opposition there isseems to be little more than 
perfunctory for the sake of keeping up party conti- 
nuity. Austria-Hungary finds itself drifting toward 
a severance of the economic bonds between the two 
sections; yet Francis Joseph has celebrated his 
jubilee with éc/at and Count Goluchowski talks to 
the delegations with the calm assurance of a man 
who felt that there was no serious danger to the pub- 
lic peace. At the same time there is apparent a 
nervous apprehension lest something exceptional may 
come out of the Spanish-American war which shall 
disturb the balance. This is the reason for the great 
attention still paid to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
which has been carefully noted and commented upon 
all over Europe, with the general conclusion, how- 
ever, that an Anglo-American alliance is impossible, 
and that provided Europe keeps on her way quietly 
she will have no trouble. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER has signalized his entrance 
upon his new term of office as President of the Trans- 
vaal Republic by announcing what is really a defiance 
of Mr. Chamberlain, the English Colonial Secretary. 
The President refuses to admit that Great Britain has 
any right of suzerainty over the Republic. He insists 
that the Republic is independent, notwithstanding the 
instrument agreed upon between the Transvaal and 
Great Britain some years ago gave the right to the 
latter of controlling the foreign relations of the Re- 
public. It seems hardly likely that Great Britain 
will yield to the claims ot President Kriiger. On the 
occasion of his inauguration little consideration was 
given to the Uitlanders, for whom the reactionary 
President seems to have a profound contempt. He 
is willing to reduce dynamite charges, and says 
the Uitlanders can stay if they want to, pro- 
vided they obey the laws. All reports from 
the Transvaal agree that the situation has few 
elements of encouragement. There is no disposi- 
tion on the part of the Government to make arycon- 
cessions to the English residents or to put their vast 
business enterprises upon a footing of security and 
success. Kriiger is an extremely obstinate old gen- 
tleman, and evidently believes that the people want 
him to act as dictator, a rdle which he is delighted to 
assume. His act in summarily removing Chief-Jus- 
tice Kotze for asserting the independence of the judi- 
cial branch of the Government has created a great 
deal of uneasiness. The lawyers are almost unani- 
mous in their protest against it, and probably few 
support it except the Dutch farmers, for whom the 
Government is really run. In referring to the claim 
of the Chief-Justice of the right to test laws of the 
Volksraad by the Constitution, the President said 
the testing right originated with the Devil in the 
Garden of Eden, 
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The Best Christian Evidence. 


THE best evidence of Christianity is furnished by 
the Christian. If it is not found in the personal life 
it is not to be found at all. Without this fruitage 
the Gospel is but a form of sound words, the teach- 
ings of Christ only beautiful sayings, and the Church 
naught but a human organization. Christianity was 
instituted for man, and it either means all to him or 
it means nothing. It is not simply something to be- 
lieve and profess, something to admire and defend; 
but it is Truth, it is Life. 

Life is the opposite of death. Death is something 
fixed and unchangeable. Life has in itself the power 
of progress and transformation. Death has no fruit 
but ashes: but Life has abundance of fruit as mani- 
fested in character. The truth of the Gospel is not 
disproved if it be shown that this man or that man 
who professes it has no genuine results to show. It 
only proves that his profession is not genuine. For 
Paul says, ‘‘ If any man have not the spirit of Christ” 
—he does not mean the words or doctrine of Christ 
but rather the life—‘‘he is none of his.’’ The truth 
of the Gospel is proved where the fruits of the Spirit 
are found, and without this proof all other proof is 
unsatisfactory. 

There is nothing in all the divine revelation equal 
to the life of Christ in influence upon us. It is of 
absorbing interest for man; it brings home to us the 
love and mercy of God for a fallen race; it fully and 
clearly presents to our understanding God’s plansand 
purposes forus. So there is in the life of the humblest 
Christian something of infinitely greater value as a 
demonstration of the truth of Christianity than the 
oldest or the newest creed, or the most orthodox 
Church, or even the sublime Gospel of St. John. 

In a footnote in his recent edition of Butler’s 
‘* Analogy,’’ a famous Englishman, referring to the 
argument advanced for the truth of revelation, that it 
has outlasted other religions, says: 

‘*(1) Christianity has stimulated the forces and fac- 
ulties of human nature into an effective vitality and 
activity quite unknown under other nowcurrent re- 
ligions. (2)It has been the only religion which has 
constantly practiced aggression, and this as a rule by 
legitimate, that is to say by non-coercive, means; and 
has thus delivered a perpetual challenge to all other 
creeds,”’ : 

We would add athird statement, and that is, the life 
of William Ewart Gladstone is a more convincing 
argument than any which can be quoted from Bishop 
Butier. A ripe Christian character, such as that of 
the great English statesman, who died so peacefully 
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and triumphantly at Hawarden last week, is a chal- 
lenge which Christianity need never fear to make. 

This character the statesman did’ not put on after 
he had put off the affairs of State. It was a growth 
of and with the life. It was early begun and it 
never lost its germinating power, but was ever devel- 
oping in grace and beauty. When he was in public 
life this character was not hidden.. He did not hang 
it with his coat in the cloak-room when he went into 
the House of Commons. It wasa part of himself. 
Those who met him always saw it, whether in the 
little church at Hawarden, where he delighted to 
read the lessons, or in private life, where a man is 
supposed to reveal most of his real character, or in 
public life, where he often conceals most. Everything 
appeared to him in the light of Christian love and 
Christian duty and Christian righteousness. He did 
not have one policy for privateand another for public 
business. He had the courage to correct mistakes, 
even where it brought upon him the severest criti- 
cism. There is nothing in his life that has to be 
covered up, or touched upon lightly, or explained 
away. We do not have to inquire what he believed, 
how much or how little of the Bible he accepted. A 
high official of the Church might die and leave men 
to speculate as to whether he truly believed in the 
divinity of Christ and the supernatural in the Bible; 
but Gladstone, the layman, had a robust faith which 
apparently left little opportunity for the attacks of 
doubt. 

And yet men will not quote his elaborate views in 
defense of the biblical account of creation; they will 
not long study his religious disquisitions; his polem- 
ics on Vaticanism served their day and are even now 
well-nigh forgotten; but the lovely Christian charac- 
ter of the man will live on and multiply its influence 
as the years go by. : 

His creed was his life; his life was Christianity in- 
carnate, the best, the newest, the most convincing 
Christian evidence that can be offered to a keenly 
observant world. 


William Ewart Gladstone. 


IT is with some divine language, and not in a com- 
mon tongue, that we would wish to tell the greatness 
of the most godlike man whom our age has known, 
To see him die and to give him royal burial his coun- 
try forgets the strife of parties and the story or the 
threat of war. The nations stand with uncovered 
head, while emperors and presidents send their gar- 
lands of sympathy and honor for the bier of the un- 
titled king of men. Westminster Abbey hastens to 
open her doors for his burial, and those who would 
give voice in Parliament to their love cannot speak 
tor their grief. No other man so honored, so loved, 
has this century seen borne to a royal grave. 

Mr. Gladstone was made on a larger and better 
pattern than other men. We never hear of his boy- 
hood—was he ever a boy? He comes to our knowl- 
edge as a graduate from Oxford, a ‘double first,” 
one of those rare scholars who are equally first above 
their fellows in classics and mathematics, one to 
whom all sorts of learning are but play. There have 
been other double firsts; but young Gladstone was the 
university prodigy not only in the power of acquiring 
all learning, but alsu in all the arts of the writer and 
orator, That was a combination of powers unique 
indeed, one which gave true promise of surpassing 
success in life. All this inherent power nature gave 
him, and he cultivated, as a youth, every fiber of his 
wonderful brain. He left Oxford the most promising 
man of his time, the favorite of all the prophets; for 
to his prodigious power of acquirement, his intense 
energy, his unfailing industry and his wonderful ora- 
torical faculty he added a noble person and a facile 
and charming grace. There was no youth like Glad- 
stone. 

Almost direct from the university he entered Par- 
liament. A correspondent tells the story of his vic- 
tory at Newark sixty-six years ago. What might 
have been foretold of him he became, and more. 

Yet other than might have been expected; and it 
was other because while Heaven’s bounty bestowed 
on him all intellectual gifts, Heaven’s grace gave him 
a heart that worshiped the truth, that was bond-slave 
to right, that held every power consecrate to the 
task of serving his country and benefiting his people. 
Where else can such an angelic combination be 
found—the finest abilities mastered by the noblest 
purpose ? 

It was this controlling conscientious sense of duty 
which made his career other than was expected. He 
entered public life a stout Conservative in politics; 
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he ended it a Radical. His father was a slave-holder, 
and he believed slavery right, and the aristocracy that 
comes with birth, and all powers of kingship. His 
interests and prospects were with the Tories; but 
such a man, with such a purpose, could not long re- 
main a Tory. His work was for the people, and 
against the privileges of the classes. He did not fear 
or hesitate to balance the masses against the classes 
in antithetic rhyme, and to give his voice for the 
many against the few. Of course he was beaten, and 
driven out of office again and again; but what he 
lanned and championed to the extreme of personal 
defeat, he saw victorious at last, perhaps under the 
banner of his political foes; for it was his good for- 
tune to make platforms not for his own party alone, 
but for the opposite party when he was defeated. 
England owes Disraeli’s gift of popular franchise to 
Gladstone, and to Gladstone’s persistence is due that 
measure of justice which a Conservative Government 
is giving to Ireland. What cared he, if only justice 
won? The people of England knew that he was their 
stoutest champion, that he would never fail them, 
that policy had no allurement for him; and four 
times Great Britain called him to lead her councils. 

The classes never loved Gladstone. How could 
they love the man who disestablished the Church in 
Ireland? Noman in England was so hated as the 
statesman who demanded self-government for Ire- 
land. If Gladstone was the best loved man in Eng- 
land he was the most detested. He was called a 
traitor to the nation, because he wished to elevate its 
common people. To him England was not the House 
of Lords, but the men and women behind the House 
of Commons. He was an Anglican Protestant in 
religion, and he wrote strongly against the assump- 
tions of the Vatican; but between Roman and Angli- 
can, Trojan or Tyrian, he made no discrimination 
of religious or political rights. To men of short 
vision that seemed acrime; but Gladstone could look 
across the gaps of time. He looked down from the 
pinnacles of principle through the clear ether of 
Heaven’s justice. He could go out of office, but it 
was to bequeath his teachings to his successors. 

Gladstone was a nobly inconsistent man; that is, 
he could learn. Hus inconsistency deviated always 
to the right. It pointed the finger to larger liberty. 
He always kept his eyes open for new light, and his 
ears for new voices of God, the voices of the wronged 
calling for help, whether in England or Islam. 
When he had been wrong he owned his error and 
made himself right. So he was not like the lost 
leaders among the poets, whose youth sounded the, 
peans of freedom, and whose laureate and satiate age 
was content to laud the past; his face was set the 
other way, the way of progress, and every year of his 
life was a triumphal march. 

We cannot help contrasting Gladstone with Bis- 
marck. Bismarck created an empire for his king. 
He contrived a glorious victory out of a wicked war. 
He had no love for his own people, any more than for - 
people of other nations. His old age is querulous, 
pitiful. His one aim was the ambition of greatness 
for William and Germany. Gladstone’s old age was 
beautiful and serene. As long as his strength would 
allow, after his eightieth year, he was the people’s 
leader and voice. Then he retired to his loved 
books, his studies of literature, philosophy and reli- 
gion, lifting a clear voice now and then to tell 
England her duty for the oppressed. Such an old 
age isa benediction of glory. So sinks the daystar 
in the ocean bed, but to rise again in the eastern 
morning. 

The lesson of Gladstone’s life is for those towhom 
God has given the power of leadership. It is the les- 
son of talents faithfully employed for the noblest 
ends, sold for no handful of silver, exchanged for 
no ribbon to put in one’s coat. It is the lesson 
that nothing is so worth while as character, and 
that no character is really noble or will win devotion 
that is satisfied with bare integrity, when it might 
spend itself in service. 

‘* He passes to be king among the dead.” 





WE give greeting to Zhe Observer on the occa - 
sion of its seventy-fifth anniversary. It faithfully 
maintains the ideal it has sought and the character it 
has won, It celebrates its jubilee with pictures and 
descriptions of the Primes, the Morses and the Stod- 
dards, the Irenzeuses and the Augustuses, who have 
made it their worthy organ; and adds brotherly arti- 
cles about all the leading denominations. It is gen- 


tler in its spirit than of old, but it was never sounder 
in its theology than it is now; and it cares more, in 
these esthetic days, for its good looks. 
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Mr, Wanamaker’s Campaign. 


SUCH magnificent work against bad government 
as Mr. Wanamaker is doing in Pennsylvania has not 
before been known in the history of the State. He 
has canvassed the State from one end to another, de- 
voting his energies to the task of overthrowing the 
control of Mr. Quay as the boss of the Republican 
Party. He has not contented himself with general 
denunciations, but has varied his attack from one 
point to another, in each case bringing up some new 
charge, and supporting it with specifications and evi- 
dénce. He has charged Mr. Quay with all the arts 
of corrupt politics, whether by controlling a subservi- 
ent press, corrupting voters and legislators, granting 
special favors to pet banks, violating the secrecy of the 
telegraph, pushing through bad legislation, side- 
tracking measures of reform, and burdening the peo- 
ple with unnecessary taxation. Nothing could be 
more complete and thorough and convincing than 
are Mr. Wanamaker’s public addresses, by which he has 
proved himself such a master of the business of politics 
as no one had ever supposed him to be. He deserves 
the thanks of the people; but we presume he will not 
succeed in his effort to lift the old and astute and 
thus far silent boss off from the shoulders of the peo- 
ple. 

The political conditions in the State of Pennsylva- 

nia are very much what they were last fall in this 
city of New York, except that the Democratic Party 
may be eliminated in Pennsylvania. In this city we 
had the Tammany machine; then we had the Platt 
machine; then we had the citizens’ effort for honest 
government with neither machine. In the Repub- 
lican politics of Pennsylvania there is the Quay ma- 
chine; then there is the Martin-McGee machine; and 
then there is the body of honest citizens whose motto 
is ‘* Thou shalt not steal.’’ In this city the Platt 
machine was determined not to yield to the demands 
of the good government citizens; it preferred the rule 
of Tammany, and it got it. There ought to be a 
union in Pennsylvania against all the forces of cor- 
ruption. They cannot divide themselves and con- 
quer. Mr. Wanamaker does well to make this great 
battle against the greater of the machines. We wish 
he could unite his following with that led by Dr. 
Swallow. Such acombination might possibly carry 
the State. Last year, running for the position of 
State Treasurer on nothing but the Prohibition tick- 
et, Dr. Swallow polled almost 120,000 votes, a weighty 
proof of the dissatisfaction of the people with the 
legislative corruption and the venality in public of- 
fice for which Pennsylvania politics have become 
notorious. Mr. Wanamaker and Dr. Swallow repre- 
sent rebellion against machine despotism and con- 
demnation of extravagance and corruption, It will 
be a sad commentary on the wisdom of good men if 
their division shall serve to perpetuate the rule of 
those whom they despise and hate. 





Returning to the Wallow. 


THE people of New York are aghast at the defiant 
and desperate action of Mayor Van Wyck. They had 
hoped that besides the obstinacy he got from his 
Dutch ancestry he also inherited a sturdy honesty, 
and that the two qualities combined would save the 
city from such corruption as Lexow unccvered. 
True they had no right to the hope. They knew 
what Tammany was, that the Tammany of Croker 
was the Tammany of Tweed, and that the man de- 
liberately chosen to be its administrator of the city, 
must be not its dictator, but its slave. They knew 
perfectly the nature of the organization, and that its 
natural instinct would drive it back to its wallow. 

They said, after Colonel Waring we must have 
clean streets, no matter who his successor was. They 
now know better. They said the Police Department 
never could sink as low as it was when the Reform 
movement swept Strong into office and the old police 
administration out. President York was going to be 
a worthy successor of President Roosevelt. They 
know now that that was a delusion. They felt that 
the Chief of Police M’Cullagh was an honest, inde- 
pendent, brave official. In this they were right, and 
it was for that reason Tammany decreed his removal. 
He stood in their way, and he had to be taken out of 
their way. 

The story of how it was done is simple enough. 
The Mayor, who might. have got his gruff manners 
from his Dutch compatriot, the President of the 
Transvaal, who growls his welcomes and thunders his 
orders, sent for the Chief of Police and tried to 
bulldoze him. But the Chief was made of good, 
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honest stuff and could not be driven. He took his 
stand on his independence and manhood, and gave 
his answer to the public in words which honor him 
more than any tribute the Mayor could have framed. 

‘“‘T am here,’’ he said, in substance, ‘‘ to enforce 
every law and ordinance, and to assert every right 
and prerogative as Chief of Police. I will not go out 
unless I am driven out. 1 am independent.’’ 

He refused to consider any subordinate’s politics, 
or to wink at evasions of the law against illicit liquor- 
selling, gambling and disreputable houses. He would 
not prostitute the police. Therefore he could not 
serve under Tammany. The two Republican Police 
Commissioners, however, stood in the way. One of 
them is under indictment for a serious crime in 
Brooklyn. The Mayor did not think it worth while 
to remove him for his alleged crime; but he did re- 
move him for the worse offense of opposing the will 
of Tammany. He found a creature, also a Repub- 


. lican, who would serve his purpose, and him he ap- 


pointed. Then the three Commissioners, the two 
Tammany Democrats and the one Tammany Repub- 
lican, removed M’Cullagh, and appointed in his place 
one who will not resist Tammany’s purposes. 

This is the reward which Tammany metes out to 
faithfulness and incorruptibility. M’Cullagh’s seven 
years of honorable service, in which he rose from the 
lowest to the highest position, goes for naught. He 
could not be bent to party purposes; therefore he 
must be broken. Let him be assured that his re- 
moval is no humiliation, but an honor. He saved 
himself from humiliation when he defied the Mayor. 

And now what is to be done about it? The Platt 
Republicans glow with indignation at the act of the 
Mayor. They regard it as a breach of good faith. 
They are hot for retaliation, for vengeance. They 
talk about removing the Mayor; that is nonsense, 
They talk of legislating out of office; that is absurd. 


' They really have no case against him. They knew 


who he was and whose servant he was. They said 
they would rather have him than an independent man 
like Seth Low. They did that which helped to elect 
him. Whois sorry for their disappointment? Who 
cares how badly they feel? Who will aid them in 
their schemes to get even with him? Nobody, we 
trust. He is as good as they. Both are political 
bargainers. The public suffers, to be sure; but the 
public would suffer under them just the same. The 
public must bear the ills it brought with open eyes 
upon itself, 


Archbishop and Priest. 


THERE is now pending in the Roman. Catholic 
Church one of those cases between priest and bishop 
which go to make history. While it is true that the 
Catholic hierarchical polity lends itself peculiarly to 
tyranny, in the hands of men disposed to lord it over 
God’s heritage, there is, nevertheless, an elaborate 
judicial system designed to secure justice to the op- 
pressed. Those who calmly and resolutely enter 
upon the processes afforded for relief are not seldom 
confirmed in their rights. One such case was that 
of certain priests who appealed from the injustice 
sought to be fastened on them by Bishop Bonacum 
and came out victorious. Such resistance is a health- 
ful sign. So far from indicating turbulence or dis- 
unity, it shows that liberty and law, without which 
all progress is impossible, are in the ascendant. 

We have been watching the development of another 
case between priest and prelate with much interest. 
It has now been pending for a year. It is be- 
tween Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, and one of the 
priests of his diocese, the Rev. J. T. Tuohy, who has 
been a pastor nearly twenty years. In 1891 Father 
Tuohy was appointed by Archbishop Kenrick to or- 
ganize a congregation called St. Paul the Apostle. 
In 1896 he was removed from its pastorate by Arch- 
bishop Kain, on the ground that its financial affairs 
had been mismanaged, and appointed pastor of 
St. Patrick’s. Father Tuohy brought a claim of 
nearly $5,000 against his former parish for salary, 
etc., which claim an arbitration committee disal- 
lowed. On the basis of the report of this committee, 
alleging that the church register had been neglected, 
that the church books were in confusion, and that 
the accounts were untrustworthy, the Archbishop 
asked for his resignation, feeling that ‘‘he could no 
longer intrust the Rev. gentleman with the administra- 
tion of any parish.’’ Father Tuohy refused to re- 
sign. Thereupon the Archbishop ordered an inves- 
tigation to be made by his diocesan court. Upon 





demand of Father Tuohy this inquiry was changed to 
a formal trial. 


There were five charges brought. 
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False statements of the finances of St. Paul; gross 
negligence in keeping financial accounts, gross negli- 
gence in keeping the parish register; appropriating 
trust funds; neglecting to pay his debts. The court 
decided against him, and he gave notice of appeal, 
which notice was accepted. While the appeal was 
pending the Archbishop proceeded to remove him 
from his pastorate and to appoint him assistant pas- 
tor of a church in Edina. 

At this point the procedure would seem to be incon- 
sistent with canonical law. Father Tuohy claims that 
the appeal operates asa stay of punishment; but Arch- 
bishop Kain, notwithstanding the appeal! entered in the 
court of Archbishop Feehan, of Chicago, as direct- 
ed by the Apostolic Delegate, proceeded to act upon 
the sentence. The Chicago court refused to consider 
this action as a part of the case appealed, and has as 
yet indicated no judgment on the merits of theap- 
peal. Recently Archbishop Kain has entered civil 
Suits to dispossess Father Tuohy from the rectory of 
St. Patrick’s. 

It should be said that the priest made an energetic 
defense against the charges. He has many hundred 
sturdy supporters who believe he is the victim of op- 
pression, and a book giving the history of the case is 
shortly to be published. All the proceedings have 
been before the public in an unusual degree, the local 
press having given full accounts of the matter. from 
the beginning. 

Doubtless the case will go to Rome. There are 
important judicial points to be determined, and the 
Archbishop’s course will, doubtless, be fully consid - 
ered. What the final decision will be no one can 
say; but, independently of the merits of the case, we 
must express sympathy with the priest in his deter- 
mination to secure the opinion of the court of last 
resort on the justice of the proceedings against him. 
Every such case appealed enlarges the opportunities 
of the priest, and encourages resistance to injustice. 





THE public must learn to be patient with the Gov- 
ernment in its conduct of the war. It cannot ar- 
range for a Dewey victory every week, nor organize 
and equip an army of invasion in a fortnight. It may 
seem a slight matter to send off 15,000 or 20,000 sol- 
diers, with supplies,to aid Dewey in taking the Philip- 
pines; but you have to get the soldiers first, then their 
equipments, then to gather them from various States 
and bring them to the place of embarkation, then to 
get sufficient supplies and charter many steamers for 
transportation. It takes weeks instead of days for 
preparation. We must possess our souls in patience, 
for insufficient preparation would invite disaster. So 
with regard to the invasion of Cuba. The healthy 
season is almost past, war was declared more than a 
month ago; but we have no troops as yet on Cu- 
ban soil.” Why doesn’t the Government do some- 
thing? Because it is not ready. It cannot take 
raw troops right into a campaign, They are being 
drilled and seasoned and got ready for an ar- 
duous campaign. When the military leaders are 
ready to strike, they will strike. They must not 
be hurried unduly by the clamor of ‘On to Cuba.”’ 
Then; too, the public is worried by the failure of our 
fleet to find the Spanish fleet. A good deal of rash 
talk is heard about finding the enemy and destroying 
him.* Dewey’s victory has raised the public expecta- 
tion. Defeat is not contemplated as a possibility. 
It is better to moderate our expectations. War has 
its accidents and its hazards. Prudence is a good 
quality in an admiral or a general—an exceedingly 
good quality. Foolhardiness may bring crushing de- 
feat to a superior antagonist, Patience and care 
brought the war-ship, ‘‘Oregon,” safely through 
many dangers in a voyage of 13,000 miles. We must 
wait hopefully not boastfully the movements of Ad- 
miral Sampson. Itis early yet, seeing that the war is 
only a month old, to inculcate patience} but it is nec- 
essary. 





THE man who sells himself out will bear watching 
afterward, as is illustrated in the case of Emilio 
Aguinaldo, the chief leader of the Philippine insur- 
gents.. The facts have come out in a suit brought 
against Aguinaldo at Hongkong, just before the 
capture of Manila. While Aguinaldo was still lead- 
ing the revolution, he entered into an agreement, last 
December, between the Spanish Government and the 
Council of his own provisional government, by which 
the Spanish Government undertook, among other 
things, to pay $300,000, to be distributed, one-half 
among the soldiers engaged in the rebellion, in con- 
sideration of the delivery by the rebels of their arms 
and accouterments, and the further condition that 
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Aguinaldo and some other leaders should leave the 
country; these leaders to receive for division among 
themselves the remaining $400,000. Accordingly 
Aguinaldo went to Hongkong with thirty-five lead- 
ers, and the $400,000 was paid over to him; but he 
failed to divide it among the claimants, or to make 
any response to demands for the money. Such is 
the charge which was being tried at the date of the 
last mails received. Admiral Dewey must know all 
about him. 


AMONG the principal changes in the canons of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church recommended by the 
Joint Commission on the Revision of the Constitu- 
tions and Canons, is one that will be of interest to 
those not members of that Church. The following 
Canon 18 is proposed: 

‘*No person shall be permitted to officiate in any con- 

gregation of this Church, by preaching or by perform- 
ing any priestly, clerical, or ministerial act, without 
producing sufficient evidence of his being duly ordained 
to minister to this Church.” 
This excludes positively from any sort of ministerial 
service in any congregation any member of any other 
denomination. It excludes by a canon as definite as 
could be made all interchange of ministerial fellow- 
ship with Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Presbyterians. We are glad to see that Dr. Rich- 
ards recorded his dissent from this proposed canon, 
and we wish as many had recorded their dissent as 
dissented from the canon on marriage. Neverthe- 
less we may be sure that this canon expresses the 
opinion of the Episcopal Church. The fact was 
made perfectly plain by the answers of the bishops 
to the question which was put to them some years 
ago by THE INDEPENDENT when they almost unani- 
mously declared that they would not advise any 
change in the canons such as would allow clergymen 
of other denominations to minister in their culpits. 
Among other interesting amendments is the provi- 
sion that no woman shall be granted a license as a lay 
reader; that lay readers shall not serve within the 
altar rails nor in the pulpit; they may wear an aca- 
demic black gown, but not a surplice or cotta. Wid- 
ows may be appointed deaconesses, but they will 
cease to be deaconesses if they marry. 


Last Sunday Dr. Lyman Abbott gave in a sermon 
what might be called his confessions as to his change 
of belief in the last thirty or forty years, a change 
which he says has been general in the religious con- 
ception of Christian people. The substance of the 
change which he represents is that he used to think 
of God as a being apart from nature—the creator of 
its forces; external to and transcendently above it. 
Now he does not think of God as the engineer of 
the world, nor that the world has any forces. There 
is but one force—God; and there are no causes, for 
there is but one great underlying cause—God. The 
natural and the supernatural become the same. 
This, we suppose, is what is called the immanence of 
God in nature. This is a philosophical view which is 
very much exploited at the present time. So faras it 
is another form of the old doctrine of the divine om- 
nipotence, there is nothing new in it; but so far as it 
denies the existence of forces in nature and makes 
every act in nature a personal volition of God,it is, 
if not new, .at least without evidence of its truth. 
Still, it is a mere philosophical, and not theological, 
conception, and of no special theological importance, 
unless it goes so far as to assert that just as the God 
immanent in the sun emits by his own continuous 
and repeated volitions every quiver of light and every 
pull of attraction, without any resident force having 
been first imparted to the sun by its Creator, just so 
God is immanent in man, and every act of the human 
will is the act of God. That kind of immanence 
common sense cannot accept; and it would be diffi- 
cult for Christian faith to accept it without making 
God the author of sin. And if the divine will and 
the human will may be independent of each other, 
then there is no reason why God may not be equally 
independent of nature; ruling over it, giving it its 
powers, and controlling or directing it by his provi- 
dence. But these are questions rather of philosophy 
than of faith. 





BisHOP PorreR says that the vast majority of 
church buildings in America are utterly unsuggestive 
of the idea of worship, and that there is nothing in 
them ‘‘to hush speech, to uncover the head, to bend 
the knee.’’ What he properly asks in a church is 
something to move us to that ‘‘ upward-reaching 
thought out of which comes penitence and prayer and 
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faith and all the rest.” Now what is it in church 
service out of which this ‘‘ upward-reaching thought ” 
may be expected to come? Every part of the service 
should bend to thatend; chiefly and foremost, as the 
most important, that part of the service which is 
directly persuasive and instructive. This is illus- 
trated in the work of Phillips Brooks, during the time 
that he was the leading preacher in America. It is 
taught us in the Acts and in the Epistles of Paul, 
where preaching is put in a pre-eminent place. Ac- 
cordingly, from the earliest history of the Church it 
has supplied first an auditorium with a pulpit and a 
preacher. But that is a very short-sighted provision 
for church service which makes so much of the in- 
struction that it forgets the immense importance of 
worship and fails to lead in such devotions as will be 
uplifting expressions for the loving soul as well as 
impulse and direction. 


WHILE some of the Catholic papers are declaring 
that the story about the raffle for souls at Puebla, 
Mex., is utterly impossible,and berating any one who 
told it or reported it, the parish priest at Matamoros, 
Mex , has written a letter, which is published in The 
Catholic Standard and Times, of Philadelphia, in which 
he says: 

‘‘I do not know positively whether in other parts of 

the republic there is a raffle for souls, altho I believe 
there is; however, let me explain how I make it here. 
In October I sent out among the faithful a list contain- 
ing 100 or 150 actions or numbers, more or less, each 
action or number being of the value of from six to 
twelve cents. This raffle has ten prizes or ten win- 
ning numbers. The person who draws a winning num- 
ber has the right to apply to his deceased relatives a 
Low Mass and a Rosary for the holy souls on any day 
he may choose in November; but I do not teach nor do 
the faithful believe that the souls for whom suffrage is 
being made infallibly come out of purgatory.”’ 
He admits that the raffle is a church practice; what 
he denies is that he teaches or that the people be- 
lieve that ‘‘the souls are infallibly released from 
purgatory by the winning numbers of the raffle.’’ 


IT is not generally understood in this country how 
such men as Gladstone or Harcourt, whose whole life 
is devoted to public affairs, now in office and now out 
of it for years, get their living. Generally they are 
men who begin life with some property. Men of 
leisure and means are usually the only ones who can 
afford to seek a mandate of the people to serve Her 
Majesty in Parliament for nothing. But as soonasa 
man is made a member of the Cabinet of the ruling 
party he becomes thereby a member of the Privy 
Council. This consists of some two hundred mem- 
bers, and, as officers with duties, they have each a 
salary something like that of the President of the 
United States. This office continues for life, even 
altho one may have been in the Cabinet but a month 
or two. The Privy Council contains others of high 
position and with various executive and judicial 
duties, but all living members of all past Cabinets 
are salaried members of the Privy Council. Accord- 
ingly, when a party is not in power, Her Maijesty’s 
Opposition, as its members in the Privy Council are 
called, are handsomely supported, and have few 
duties to perform, except in such committees, judicial, 
educational, Board of Trade, as they may be members 
of; and they can give their time even more fully to 
the study of matters of government than if they were 
distracted by cares of administration. It will be seen 
also that so far as possible a new Cabinet will be 
chosen from this same Privy Council, as a matter of 
economy for the State, as well as because its members 
are qualified by experience and aptitude for the 
position. In or out of office Mr. Gladstone had no 
call to practice a profession or go into trade fora 
living. He was always Her Majesty’s servant, and 
paid as such, 





.... The attitude of the American universities to- 
ward the war for Cuban independence had its crowning 
illustration in the rousing meeting at Yale last Friday 
evening. President Dwight was in the chair; lead- 
ing men from all the faculties, divinity included, 
were on the platform. The big College Street Hall, 
galleries, aisles and vestibule, was jammed to the 
utmost with dead-in-earnest and enthusiastic college 
men. When President Dwight concluded his remarks 
with a line from Yale’s favorite song, ‘‘ For God, for 
country and for Yale,” the old church building fairly 
rocked and trembled with the applause. Everywhere 
Yale men have rushed in with their voluntary offer- 
ings to the war, doubling and more than doubling 
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the sums asked for. The present danger is an excess 
of enthusiasm. The significant point in the case is 
that brought out by Professor Perrin of the Greek De- 
partment in his speech, that while some of the Gov- 
ernments of Europe stand in doubt and dread of the 
universities, and are closing them as a precaution 
against insurrection, here under our free, democratic 
Government, parents and teachers have to combine 
to restrain the enthusiasm of the young patriots of 
the universities. 

.... Before Manila was captured by Admiral Dewey 
the inhabitants were warned by the Governor that 
the Americans were a horrible people, so bigoted and 
cruel that they would not allow them to practice 
their religion, but would make infidels of them, And 
now the Archbishop of Manila has issued a pastoral 
letter calling on all Christians to defend the faith 
against the heretics, who intend to enslave the people 
and forbid them the sacraments of baptism, matri- 
mony and burial and the consolation of absolution. 
He declares that if Americans possess the islands, 
their churches will be taken from them and converted 
into Protestant chapels. We must expect just such 
stories to be told. It is the Spanish method of ma- 
king war, and slander is as good ascannon, perhaps 
better. They will be mightily enlightened when 
Manila is captured and they see not a few officers and 
soldiers in the army visiting their cathedral as devout 
worshipers. 


.... The passage of the Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment through Baltimore in 1861 is historic. The 
hostility shown toward it was unbounded. When 
the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment went through the 
same city on Saturday it was received with unmeas- 
ured hospitality. The city was gayly dressed, and the 
streets were lined with people anxious to make their 
welcome as warm as the hostility was thirty-seven 
years ago. The men were pelted with roses instead 
of paving-stones, with sweet words of fraternity 
instead of rifle-shots. Not from the citizens of their 
own State did the volunteers receive so great an ova- 
tion. This typifies the new epoch. The old war is 
forever closed, the North and South are one; Balti- 
more and Boston are not apart in feeling and sym- 
pathy. Our glorious country is thoroughly united. 
The new war is a demonstration of that great fact. 


.... We know Catholic monastic orders and we even 
know what Protestant Episcopal monastic orders are; 
but a new monastic brotherhood in the Unitarian 
Church is something quite fresh and delightful. It 
is the Rev. Vernon Herford, a nephew of Dr. Brook 
Herford, that is founder and first superior of this 
brotherhood, which is entitled ‘‘ The Order of Chris- 
tian Faith.’’ Mr. Herford passed from Unitarianism 
to the Anglican Church, where he had experience in 
an ascetic establishment, From it he reverted to 
the Unitarian faith, and is organizing his new broth- 
erhood, with its monastic chapel, on the lines of 
what he calls primitive Christianity. The chapel 
services supply matins, holy communion, vespers, 
surplice choir and all the paraphernalia of ritualistic 
worship. Mr. Herford is also a social reformer, and 
the principles of Fabianism enter into his system. The 
members of this brotherhood will take vows for only 
three years, which is as convenient as it is sensible. 


.... Many illustrations of the long-suffering of the 
Anglo-Saxon are to be seen in the British occupation 
of Egypt; but one of the most striking is the fact 
that in the Mixed Tribunals, in a country ruled by 
Great Britain, the English language cannot be used, 
but only Arabic, French or Italian. Considering the 
supremacy of the British influence in Egypt, this is 
extraordinary; but we may be sure that no other Power 
in a similar position would have refrained from giving 
its own language equal rights, as Lord Cromer sug- 
gests should be now done for the English. 


.... We trust the Southern Baptists have seen the 
end of the war upon Professor Whitsitt. If now any 
of them are not satisfied let them establish a new 
seminary. In the Louisville Seminary there is to be 
liberty of historical study, ‘and it is not to be consid- 
ered a theological crime to believe that there was a 
period during which immersion ceased to be prac- 
ticed. 


.... There is no longer any question about it. The 
Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills has asked to be enrolled in 
the list of Unitarian ministers, and will preach in 
Boston next winter in the Hollis Street Theater. 
That he will be a godly and useiul Unitarian we do 
net doubt. 

....Our people should pay no attention to what 


the London Saturday Review has to say about Amer- 
ica. It is an old enemy of everything good. 
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Presbyterian General Assembly. 
BY S. S. GILSON, D.D. 


Tuts highest court of the Presbyterian Church 
opened its annual sessions last Thursday morning at 
Winona Lake, Ind., where it met last year. It is a 
summering place, two miles from the town of Warsaw, 
scant in accommodations compared to the cities in 
which the Assembly usually meets. On Thursday the 
rain came down in torrents, the lightning flashed and 
the thunder roared and the tall trees swayed in the 
storm, making a noise which tested Moderator Jack- 
son’s voice to the utmost during the delivery of his ser- 
mon. The auditorium was elaborately decorated with 
flags and bunting, and for the first time in the history 
of the Assembly the delegations were located by 
markers and every commissioner assigned a seat by 
ticket, giving the appearance of a political convention. 
The main building seats about two thousand people, 
and Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the retiring Moderator, de- 
livered his sermon to a full house. It had been pub- 
lished two days before, and was in the hands of the 
commissioners in a supplement issued by a Chicago 
religious newspaper, which was regarded by old as- 
semblymen as an alarming innovation The discourse 
was largely historical, on the American Presbyterian 
Church, its Condition and Prospects. There was great 
silence when Dr. Jackson said, in closing: 


“The Boards, the machinery through which the 
Church works, are in splendid order, fully equipped and 
competent to conquer this land and the world tor Christ; 
but they are not doing it; they wait the application of 
Divine power—the baptism of the Holy Spirit. Not only is 
the Church not advancing all along the line, but it is not 
even holding its own. In places it is retreating; needed 
re-enforcements are not furnished; consecrated men and 
women separated by the Holy Ghost for mission work are 
not and cannot be sent for want of funds. Missionaries 
who through heroic self-denial have pushed forward the 
work have been compelled to fall back for want of sup- 
plies. Some churches have been closed; some young con- 
verts remanded back to heathenism; some native catechists 
won and trained through years of pztience and expense 
turned adrift. Many Christians are robbing God by with- 
holding a portion of the offerings that are his due; the 
‘Church, through her Boards, is in debt, and the cry of the 
missionaries suffering from deferred payments and reduced 
‘salaries ascends before the Most High God.”’ 


Several times during the delivery of other parts 
of the sermon the Assembly broke out in applause, 
which has only been tolerated in recent years. 

As always, one of the interesting events of the As- 
sembly was the election of Moderator. Thecampaign 
has come to be conducted with much system in the 
newspapers, by circulars and correspondence, while a 
quarter of a century ago the candidate. was merely 
named, and generally without his previous knowledge. 
Now long speeches are the rule, sometimes three or 
four for each man. 

This year several candidates had been canvassed, but 
it narrowed down to two men, Dr. Henry C. McCook,of 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, of Washing- 
ton City. Dr. Radcliffe was elected by a majority of 
one hundred, in the five hundred and fifty votes cast. 
Dr. McCook earnestly asked leave to withdraw, as he 
is under orders of the Government as the chaplain of 
his regiment, and will leave next Thursday for the 
front. Dr. Radcliffe was raised in the United Presby- 
rian Church, is a graduate of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, has occupied important pastorates in 
Reading, Penn., Detroit and Washington City, and he 
has already captured the Assembly by his suavity of 
manner and his eloquence. For the first time for a 
dozen years in the election the issue of the past did not 
figure. Words which lately stirred up feeliug are not 
heard from any one in this Assembly. 

Governor Mount, of Indiana, brought on a scene not 
on the program, and unprecedented in the General As- 
sembly. In ‘alluding to the union of the North and 
South in the war with Spain, the Presbyterian elder 
expressed the hope that it would be the forerunner of 
the union of the Northern and Southern Presoyterian 
Churches. At once the Assembly rose to its feet as one 
man, the commissioners waved their hats and handker- 
chiefs, raising a tumultuous shout, long continued, 
silencing the Governor for several minutes. It wasa 
most impressive manifestation of the desire for union 
in the Church, and not to be behind the State. Dr. 
Lee, of Cincinnati, presented a gavel of English oak 
to the new Moderator. There were several other 
speeches, and the entire day, the first time in the his- 
tory of the Assembly, was given up to oratory. 
erto ithas been customary to do considerable business 
the first day. 

For the first time for many years the announcement 
of the Standing Committees was heard without a 
thought on the part of any one as to the doctrinal pro- 
clivities of the members of these committees. The As- 
sembly promptly proceeded to hear the reports of the 
special committees, and the report of the Committee on 
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Home Missions was acted on. The expectation of 
agitation was disappointed, and the compromise report 
recognized the rights of the Home Board and the 
Synodical Plans, to the entire satisfaction of the friends 
of both, and the report was adopted unanimously with 
applause. Congratulations were sent to the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian and Southern Presbyterian General 
Assemblies. The report on Sabbath Observance 
brought on a warm discussion, Dr. John R. Davies, of 
New York, earnestly advocating that the standard of 
Sabbath observance be raised. Commissioners from 
Montana, New Mexico and Idaho told thrilling stories 
of Sabbath desecration, and a score of men wanted 
action to reach individualtroubles. The Assembly at 
length concluded it was not possible to enumerate all 
the evils. Unanimous action was taken against the 
opening of the Omaha Exposition on the Sabbath. A 
score of amendments were offered and the only way out 
of the confusion was taken in almost unanimously re- 
committing the report. When the Moderator cooly an- 
nounced that *‘the Committee is not present and this 
passes action over to next year,’’ there was a marked 
consternation, which was only removed by a reconsider- 
ation and giving the Moderator authority to recon- 
struct the committee and have their report at the As- 
sembly. An effort to pass a separate resolution to 
ask the President to have the army and navy avoid 
needless work on the Sabbath, and especially to avoid 
opening. a battle on that day, was tabled after an em- 
phatic declaration by a Commissioner that ‘‘a battle is 
often a necessity on the Sabbath, and Commodore 
Dewey did a holy act when he opened onthe Spaniards 
at Manila on the Sabbath Day.” Everytime it is touch- 
ed there is proof that the Assembly is full of the war 
spirit. An argument made against the first part of the 
resolution tabled was that it was ‘‘ totally unnecessary 
to instruct the President of the United States, as Wm. 
McKinley is wise, prudent and good.” 

It has been decided to refer the Pittsburg Memorial 
on Professor McGiffert to the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures, and it will not be considered until the mid- 
dle of next week. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, chairman of 
the committee, advocates no action, as he feels it would 
unnecessarily lionize Dr. McGiffert. Dr. Francis L. 
Brown is on the committee and advocates no action. 
The subject is likely to give the Assembly more trouble 
that any question on the docket. It is quite generally 
acknowledged that there will be no remarkable agita- 
tion on the question of temperance, but on this subject 
especially the unexpected often happens in the General 


Assembly. A temperance meeting was held Saturday - 


morning, which was addressed by Dr.Charles L. Thomp- 
son, of New York, Secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions. His first address on the Winona grounds 
and his outspoken utterances captured his audience. It 
is now anticipated that there will be a warm discussion 
next Tuesday over the report of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Home Missions, when questions not touched in 
the report of the special committee will be considered. 
The Hon. James A. Mount, Governor of Indiana, has 
been appointed vice-Moderator of the Assembly. 

The morning of Saturday was passed in hearing the 
cause of Ministerial Relief, and the eloquent report was 
read by Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia, and the 
address was made by Secretary B. L. Agnew, also of 
Philadelphia. Dr. McCook is in charge of the exhibit 
of seals and other Presbyterian relics now displayed on 
the Winona grounds. Owing to the late hour at which 
this enterprise was undertaken many presbyteries de- 
clined to participate; nevertheless, the exhibit is cred- 
itable and interesting. Portraits of the fathers, ancient 
books, records of presbyteries, banners and flags, con- 
stitute the bulk of the exhibition. 

A patriotic service was held Saturday afternoon, 
when several addresses were made in earnest support 
of the Government in the war with Spain. Arrange- 
ments were made for commissioners to preach in all 
parts of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


Winona Lakg, Inp., Saturday, May 2ist. 
By Telegraph to The Independent. 


WINONA LAKE, IND., “May 23d, 1898. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly opened this 
morning with the introduction of a resolution by the Rev. 
H. F. Olmstead, of Texas, in favor of union between 
the Northern and Southern Churches. This question is 
before the Assembly by overtures from several presby- 
teries and will be acted on the latter part of the week. 
The forenoon was passed mainlyin hearing and dis- 
cussing the report on the Freedmen’s Board, which 
showed a debt of $56,000, the closing of schools and 
churches, and the shortening of the school term every- 
where. The customary resolutions on Sabbath ob- 
servance were passed unanimously. 





THE Religious Tract Society of Englant issued 
during its 99th year nearly 60,000,000 books and other 
publications. Thecombined trade and missionary in- 
come was $666,135. The centenary fund of $250,000 is 
-approaching completion, $170,000 having been raised. 
The number of languages and dialects in which the 
Society has publications is 229. 
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The Northern Baptist Anniversaries. 


BY PROF, ALBERT H. NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


ALTHO Rochester is one of our most important de- 
nominational centers, with its old and well-established 
Baptist University and Theological Seminary, with its 
sixteen Baptist churches and five thousand members, 
this is the first time that it has been chosen as the 
gathering place of our great societies. The number in 
attendance is large, probably approximating one thou- 
sand, and the large auditorium of the Second Baptist 
Church is frequently crowded with eager listeners; but 
owing to the fact that there is no regular system of 
delegation or registration exact figures cannot be 
given. 

The meetings of the societies that regularly choose 
the same time and place for their annual meetings were 
preceded this year by a meeting of the Woman’s Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society (May 15th-17th). The reports 
indicated a year of marked prosperity. It was a matter 
of deep regret to all that Mrs. J. N. Crouse, who for 
many years has led the Society in all its good work, was 
prevented by ill health from being present. Her 
‘* message’’ was received with much enthusiasm. Per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the women’s meet- 
ings were the reportand the closing address of Mrs. M. 
G. Burdette, the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. 

In the Anniversaries proper the lead was taken this 
year by the Missionary Union. Dr. H. F. Colby, of 
Ohio, President of the Union, in his opening address 
referred fittingly to the military enthusiasm that per- 
vades the atmosphere, and expressed the opinion that 
the dominant spirit in the American nation in the pres- 
ent conflict is not greed for military glory or territorial 
extension, but the true spirit of humanity, a firm deter- 
mination to bring relief to the downtrodden and the 
suffering. He called attention to the world-wide char- 
acter of Christian missions and the assurance of victory 
under the banner of Jesus Christ. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Robert O. Fuller, of Massachusetts, as President, and 
Mr. C. W. Kingsley, of Massachusetts, and Mr. H. K. 
Porter, of Pennsylvania, as Vice-Presidents. 

The most important item in the Foreign Mission pro- 
gram this year was undoubtedly Secretary S. W. Dun- 
can’s ‘‘Survey of the Asiatic Mission Fields.’”’ A 
printed report had been distributed and was read only 
in part. Dr. Duncan gave a rapid survey of the condi- 
tion of the work in the various Asiatic fields, called at- 
tention to the smallness of achievement in comparison 
with the magnitude of the work to be accomplished, and 
suggested a number of reforms or improvements in mis 
sionary policy. This latter feature of the address was, 
no doubt, suggested by the vigorous criticism of the 
current method by Dr. N. E. Wood, of Massachusetts, 
at the last Anniversaries. Dr. Wood had called atten- 
tion to the fact that great centers of population had 
been comparatively neglected in favor of rural districts; 
that the dominant races had been neglected in compari- 
son with the weak, degraded and alien races; that in 
India only the outcast people have been reached to any 
considerable .extent; that in Burma only such alien 
peoples asthe Karens, Shans, Kakhiens and Telugus 
have been evangelized, while the Burmese people 
proper have scarcely beentouched. This address awak- 
ened much interest at the time and provoked some news- 
paper discussion in which the policy of the Board was 
stanchly defended by some of the officials. Dr. Dun- 
can’s present paper shows that further consideration 
has brought him into substantial agreement with Dr. 
Wood. He emphasized the fact that the past policy of 
the Board and of the missionaries was-not so much the 
result of deliberation as of providential leading. As 
regards the future, self-support, self-reliance, self- 
control and self-propagation, on the part of native 
churches should be stedfastly aimed at. This policy 
he insisted upon not simply as a matter of economy, but 
in the interest of the development of Christian charac- 
ter in the native Christians themselves. It seems cer- 
tain that too much temptation to the acceptance of 
Christianity from mercenary motives has in some of 
the missions been presented to the degraded classes. 
While practical philanthropy must accompany all Chris- 
tian effort, care must be taken lest the loaves and the 
fishes play too prominent a part among the influences 
brought to bear. Dr. Duncan admitted that in India 
caste is still dominant, and that no real breach has been 
made in the system, and thatthe Burmese proper have 
not yet beenreached. In Burma middle-class Chinese 
are crowding in, intermarrying with the Burmese, and 
acquiring wealth and social position. Our efforts 
should be directed toward the evangelization of this 
important class. In China the Baptists are greatly be- 
hind other denominations in facilities for ministerial 
education, and as yet have no well-educated native 
preachers. This lack should be supplied as speedily as 
possible, especially in view of the great political and 
social changes that are sure to open still wider the 
doors of the vastempire to the Gospel. Yet education 
should be kept distinctly subsidiary to the work of 
evangelization. Dr. Duncar emphasized the importance 
of the thorough mastering of the vernacular of the 
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people to be evangelized by the missionaries of the 
Board. He admitted that in the past no adequate pro- 
vision was made for the securing of this result, and 
that a considerable preportion of the missionaries have 
never acquired such fluency as is necessary for-effective 
work. Henceforth new missionaries will be required 
to spend the first year or two under the direction of ex- 
perienced missionaries and to pass examinations on the 
languages before entering upon independent work. 

Soon after the last Anniversaries the debt of the pre- 
ceding year was canceled, and a balance of about 
$9,000 was in hand. The receiptsof the current year, 
while $25,000 in excess of the regular contributions of 
the preceding year, fell $68,000 short of meeting the 
expenses of the year, and this amount appears asa 
deficit. Considering the magnitude of the operations 
of the Union and the effect that the special effort last 
year to pay the great debt must have had in diminishing 
the normal contributions of the present year, the def- 
ficit is regarded as gratifyingly small. The receipts of 
the year were $849,477 and the expenditures, including 
$292,721 of indebtedness to April ist, 1897, were 
$917,598. 

A committee appointed to report on the recommenda- 
tions involved in Dr. Duncan’s address approved of the 
changes of policy suggested, deprecated any retrench- 
ment in the foreign work that might involve serious 
sacrifice of efficiency, and suggested that a saving 
might be more advantageously made by reducing the 
office expenses. This latier part of the committee’s 
report provoked discussion, and the question of the 
salaries of secretaries and other officials was referred 
to a committee for mature consideration. It should be 
said that the officials themselves were ready to accept a 
reduction, and have, during the past year or two, con- 
tributed largely to the funds of the Union. The com- 
mittee, after prolonged consideration, reached the 
unanimous conclusion that the interests of the work re- 
quire that the officiais should receive salaries not small- 
erthan those now paid, and that the brethren upon 
whom the heavy responsibilities of administration de- 
volve should be freed from perpetual criticism on this 
account. . 

On Wednesday morning the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society held a short session in which a number 
of returned missionaries and prominent home workers 
gave addresses. The most striking features of the pro- 
gram for Wednesday afternoon were the addresses of 
Basil Rowloff, a Russian Baptist Missionary who has 
suffered much persecution in the land of the Czar, and 
of the Pundita Ramabai. The foreign mission program 
was concluded on Wednesday evening. Dr. Partridge, 
of China, and the Rev. W, B. Parshley, of Japan, gave 
vigorous addresses in relation to their fields of labor, 
and Dr. L. C. Barnes, of Pennsylvania, gave one of the 
great addresses of the week on ‘‘ The Missionary 
Impress on the Denominational Development.”’ 

The Commission on Systematic Beneficence occupied 
the forenoon of Thursday. The principal addresses 
were given by Dr. H. L. Morehouse, of New York, and 
Dr. T. S. Barbour, of Massachusetts. These addresses 
and the free discussion that followed showed the im- 
portance of system in raising funds for denominational 
purposes and the greatness of the difficulties encoun- 
tered. Special appeals, often backed up by men in re- 
sponsible positions, constitute one of the chief hin- 
drances. 

The work of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety occupied the afternoon and evening sessions of 
Thursday and the morning session of Friday. Mr. Ste- 
phen Green, of Massachusetts, opened the sessions with 
an appropriate address, in which a Christian view of 
the present international situation naturally figured 
prominently. A telegram of greeting from the Conven- 
tion of the Baptists of Ontario and Quebec called forth 
an amount of patriotic and Anglo-American enthusiasm 
and a flow of eloquence that for a time caused Home 
Missions to be forgotten. Addresses were made by 
Drs. D. D. McLaurin and J. W. A. Stewart, ex-Cana- 
dians; by Dr. B. D. Thomas, of Toronto, a Welshman, 
who.spent several years in the United States and be- 
came thoroughly Americanized, tho he never ceased to 
be a British subject, and by Dr. G. C. Lorimer, a 
Scotchman who has spent most of his life under the 
Stars and Stripes. Resolutions expressive of good- 
will to Canadian Baptists were adopted, and occasion 
was taken to send acablegram of condolence to Mrs. 
Gladstone and the British people on the death of the 
great commoner. Dr. Lorimer was appointed to convey 
the greetings of American Baptists to the Baptists of 
Great Britain, in whose anniversaries he is to partici- 
pate next September. 

The report of the Home Mission Society showed re- 
ceipts equal to expenditures; but, owing to the fact 
that a small amount of legacies was not available for 
current use, there was a nominal debt of about $14,000. 
Gen. T. J. Morgan,-the Corresponding Secretary, read 
extracts from the report, printed copies of which had 
been distributed. The receipts for the year were $634,- 
111, and expenditures $551,143, including the debt of 
last year. The financial report and the report of the 
educational and missionary work accomplished were 
regarded as highly satisfactory. 
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The evening sessions were marked with two addresses 
of marked eloquence and power by Prof. C. R. Hender- 
son, of the University of Chicago, and Dr. T. Edwin 
Brown, of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ The Christian Conquest 
of the Modern City,’’ and ‘‘The World’s Need: A 
Christian Nation.’’ The former was the more practical, 
the latter set forth the ideal of Christian achievement 
in its relation to civic life. 

The anniversaries reached high-water mark on Fri- 
day. Dr. P. F. Morris, a colored brother from Vir- 
ginia, presented the cause of his race with excellent 
effect. He had no expectation that the colorline would 
be speedily obliterated, but wished to see his people 
elevated socially, morally, educationally and religicus- 
ly to the greatest possible extent. 

Dr. E. F. Burr, of the Ruggles Street Church, Boston, 
gave a highly practical address on ‘‘ City Missions.’’ 
His own rich experience in institutional work gave 
weight to his words. At the close of Dr. Burr’s ad- 
dress it was stated that a telegram had been received 
announcing the death in California, of Mrs. M. M. 
Gray, who had deposited with the three great societies 
$203,000 on the annuity plan. The Missionary Union 
has thus had about $100,000 added to its immediately 
available funds,and the deficit of $68,000 was changed to 
a substantial balance. The Home Missionary Society 
is interested to the extent of $60,000 and so has a large 
amount to the good. The Publication Society has $43,- 
000 addition of available funds. 

In the afternoon stirring addresses were made by Dr. 
Laws, of South Carolina, who spoke of the beneficent 
effect of the present war in breaking down the barriers 
between North and South; Dr. C. S. Gardner, of South 
Carolina, who emphasized the loyalty of the South; Dr. 
Hall, whose words likewise had reference to the Cuban 
question; Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, of Boston, who spoke 
beautifully of ‘‘ The Work of New England Women’”’; 
Mrs. Dr. MacVicar, who gave an interesting account of 
a tour with her husband in the Indian Territory; Mrs. 
Scott, who had always strongly objected to being called 
a ‘‘nigger,’’ and who did not consider herself ‘‘ col- 
ored,” as she had not been dipped in a dye-pot, but pre- 
ferred to be called ‘‘negro,’’ altho at least half her 
blood was white. She gave a dramatic account of the 
sufferings of her people under slavery, and won the au- 
dience by her eloquence. : 

The evening session on Friday was a great occasion. 
Dr. G. C. Lorimer discoursed for an hour in religio- 
patriotic strain on ‘* The Foreigner in America.’’ His 
address aroused the audience tothe hight of enthusi- 
asm. It is probable that he never achieved a greater 
oratorical triumph, and few of his hearers were ever 
more profoundly moved by human speech. Dr. P.S. 
Henson, of Chicago, who was on the platform, was en- 
thusiastically called out by the audience, and spoke 
eloquently in favor of a resolution, presented by Dr. 
Morehouse, that the United States Government be pe- 
titioned to provide for religious equality in Cuba so 
soon as its authority shall have been established there. 


RocueEsTER, N. Y. 


Southern Methodist General Conference. 
THIRD WEEK. 
BY E. E, HOSS, 


TuHIs is the seventeenth day of the session, and the 
work has progressed with such rapidity that it seems 
certain an adjournment will be reached on Monday or 
Tuesday next. Several matters of very grave moment 
have been debated and settled. My own judgment is 
that no more important action has been taken than that 
on the subject of Methodist Federation. The Committee 
appointed to consider this subject was a very able one. 
It made a report, through its chairman, Dr. P. H. Whis- 
ner, indorsing i” toto the work of the Joint Commis- 
sion, which met in Washington City last winter; and 
also recommended the continuance of the Commission 
during the next quadrennium, with power to act. If 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church should follow up this matter in the same spirit, 
then it seems certain that before a great while we shall 
have some practical outcome of the negotiation, so long 
pending. 

Another very interesting discussion was that in re- 
gard to local preachers, who are acting as evangelists. 
It brought out more speeches, perhaps, than any other 
topic that has been up before the Conference. Some of 
the speeches were very able, and all of them were lis- 
tened to with the most intense interest. At the close 
of the discussion, the Conference, by an overwhelming 
vote, passed a statute tothe effect that, whenever any 
lay member, local preacher or traveling preacter of 
our Church shall hereafter conduct public services in 


any one of our pastoral charges, over the protest of ~ 


the pastor, he shall be dealt with as in the case of im- 
prudent and improper conduct. The temper of the Con- 
ference was very conservative. No disposition was 
shown to interfere with the labors of these noble local 
preachers who are willing to conform themselves to the 
usages of the Church. The only end sought was to 
curb and restrain the injurious activity of men of insub- 
ordinate and censorious temper. 
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It need sctarcely be said that a great deal of interest 
was felt in the elections. The two new Bishops, War- 
ren A. Candler, D.D., and Henry C. Morrison, D.D., 
are both meg of parts. The former is forty-two years 
of age, a native of Georgia, and educated at Emory 
College. He entered the itinerant ministry at eighteen 
years of age, and has been a pastor, presiding elder, 
editor and college president. In many respects he is 
the foremost man of his years in the service, particu- 
larly strong on the platform and in the pulpit. In his 
native State he has great influence with the citizens. It 
is safe to say that, if he lives, he will rank among the 
most influential bishops of the Church. Dr. Morrison 
is fifty-six years old. Tho a native of Tennessee, he 
has spent his whole itinerant life in Kentucky and 
Georgia. Forthe past eight years he has been one of 
the Secretaries of the Board of Missions. He is of 
handsome presence, with a pleasant voice and an ora- 
torical manner. Few men inthe Churchare more pop- 
ular as preachers. He has hosts of friends who will 
welcome him into his new office; and there is no doubt 
that he will make a pleasant impression wherever he 
goes. 

The two Book Agents, Barbee and Smith, were re- 
elected, the former by a large majority and the latter 
by a virtually unanimous vote. The same result took 
place in the case of Dr. John J. Tigert, editor of the 
Quarterly Review; of Dr. James Atkins, editor of the 
Sunday-school literature, and of Dr. E. E. Hoss, editor 
of the Christian Advocate. Dr. Morrison’s place in the 
missionary secretaryship was filled by the election of 
Dr. Joseph H. Pritchett, of the Missouri Conference, a 
strong and capable man. The death of Dr. David 
Morton opened the secretaryship of the Board of 
Church Extension, and Dr. Peter H. Whisner, of the 
Baltimore Conference, was chosen to fill it, a fit selec- 
tion in every sense. Dr. R. J. Bigham declined to be 
re-elected Secretary of the Board of Education. After 
several ballots the Conference promoted Dr. W. B. 
Murrah, of Mississippi, to that office. Heis not much 
more than forty years old, level-headed, sagacious and 
competent. Dr. H. M. Dubose succeeds Dr. S. A. Steel 
in the editorship of the Epworth Era. He isa native 
of Mississippi and at present pastor of the First Church 
in Jackson. Several years of his life, however, have 
been spentin Texas and California. While on the coast 
he edited the Pacific Methodist Advocate, and showed 
superior ability in discharging that duty. 

The Rev. Dr. W. T. Davison, Fraternal Delegate 
from the Wesleyan Methodist Church of Great Britain, 
was cordially received on Wednesday morning, and de- 
livered an address which, both in the range of its 
thought and the felicity of its expression, was of a very 
high order. He was been sick during a good part of 
his stay in Baltimore, but isnow much better. No man 
has appeared among us in recent years who has lefta 
more pleasant impression behind him. 

Jos. F. Berry, D.D., and the Hon. Jonathan P. Dolli- 
ver, M.C., Fraternal Messengers from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, discharged their duties on the same 
evening. Dr. Berry’s speech was prepared with great 
care, and delivered inan exceedingly effective manner. 
The concluding paragraph of it was particularly fine, 
and the whole speech met with the most cordial recep- 
tion. Mr. Dolliver was preceded by his reputation. It 
was known that he was a man of very great eloquence, 
but he really surpassed all expectations. The, body 
and substance of his speech was thoughtful and philo- 
sophic to the last degree, and the form and finish show- 
ed aconsummate mastery of oratory. My impression 
is that he was perfectly satisfied with the responses 
that greeted him. Hetouched on some very delicate 
questions; but he did it with such rare friendliness of 
temper, and with such easy grace of manner, that even 
those who felt compelled to dissent from some of his 
positions, could not resist being charmed by him. 


Bactimore, Mp. 





Religious Work among the Soldiers. 


BY GEN. O. O. HOWARD. 


Tue Army Christian Commission, inaugurated by the 
General Commander of the Y. M. C. A., and by Mr. 
Moody’s supplementary work in sending live preachers 
to the army, has made a very happy beginning of the 
work in Tampa and vicinity. Since I have been here 
with Major Whittle for three days, there have been large 
meetings, particularly at night, varying in numbers 
from 300 to 3,000. The officers in command have warm- 
ly welcomed all the Christian efforts, and the clergymen 
of every denomination in Tampa have done every- 
thing that they were able to do to meet the necessities 
of the situation. 

It would be difficult to describe the temptations to 
which the men are exposed. The gamblers congregate 
from everywhere, and lowcharacters for gain bring dis- 
ease and corruption into the camp. I say this without 
reflecting upon Tampa asa city, for it would be the same 
in any place where men without their families are thus 
congregated in large numbers. We brought abundant 
supplies of booklets, leaflets, single gospels, Testaments 
and song-books. It is surprising that young men in the 
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army are most eager for the Gospel and Testament. 
They rush to the platform and extend their hands 
for these atthe close of every meeting. Besides those 
I have named, Major Whittle has had printed ten thou- 
sand copies of Surgeon-General Sternberg’s Sanitary 
rules, which are not only remedial but prophylactic, for 
distribution among the regiments. On the back of each is 
found Julia Ward Howe’s ‘* Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.’” One happy feature of our meetings is the en- 
thusiasm and united singing of the grand hymn and 
other patriotic songs. 

All this is very hopeful, but let our friends know 
that we have but few chaplains with the regular troops. 
The few here are doing all men can for the conversion 
and upbuilding of soldiers under their care. A Catho- 
lic chaplain, whose name escapes me, is hearty and 
helpful in Christian work and is commended by all. 
Notwithstanding all this there are brigades and regi- 
ments unreached. If these camps in Florida afford a 
sample, as 1 think they do, there was never a better 
opportunity for the Army Christian Commission to 
work forthe winning of souls to Christ; and I have 
noticed another thing that every speaker thus far that I 
have heard has made aclear-cut demonstration of the 
righteousness of our cause in this struggle, without, 
of course, neglecting to give a clear view of the gift of 
salvation for each needy soul. Dr. A. C. Dixon, so 
well known tu you, with his healthful body and spirits is 
just in his element. His hearers accept the truth with 
eagerness, and large numbers respond promptly to his 
appeals. Why then may we not have more men just 
such as he from our leading pulpits, North and South, 
to proclaim the good tidings to every canp and to 
every regiment? Let our good people furnish the 
means asked for by the Army Christian Commission,and 
I am sure Mr. Moody will find the men. General Henry 
last night followed me witha few very apt remarks, 
showing, what we all know, the better the man the bet- 
ter the soldier. 

Major Whittle and I went to Chickamauga, but find- 
ing the troops there with their tents struck ready to 
move, we concluded to go on with them, and return to 
Chickamauga after the volunteers had collected. At 
Mobile we were warmly welcomed in General Coppin- 
ger’s camp, which we found very healthfully located 
four miles out of the city. Here were five regiments of 
Regulars with no chaplains among them; but the Army 
Christian Commission, through Mr. Hart, the Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary of Mobile, began a most excellent work, with 
the local ministers all helping. The conduct of all the 
soldiers at Mobile was highly commended by the citi- 
zens. Of course they told us of the snares that were set 
forthem. Unusual precautions will have tobe taken to 
keep from the soldiers every form of alcoholic beverage 
—I mean as a beverage—or the Surgeon-General’s 
rules will be ineffective against the diseases that prevail 
in these hot countries. 

While Christian people have made a beginning, the 
sellers of liquor in different forms have also managed 
to make a beginning in their work. Probably the 
Surgeon-General will attend to this matter before the 
troops go to Cuba, and brewers and distillers will not 
be allowed to follow the soldiers there. I hope not. 
There are many separate efforts spreading out, as there 
were in 1861, of a benevolent and Christian character. 
I urge our brothers to unify, unify, unify. 

The General or Internal Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A., already holds the field, with the sanction of the 
General Commanding. They are, I understand, to call 
their special organization for this work, the Army 
Christian Commission. D.L. Moody is part and parcel 
of this committee, and all denominatioas will gladly 
work through it, giving plenty of scope for contrib u- 
tions and Christian preachers and teachers, besides the 
social help contemplated in connection with the tents 
set up by their Secretaries in the field. 

In the way of relief in sickness and for the wounded 
and for the starving in Cuba, I understand that all 
medical efforts, which were never better, will be sup- 
plemented by the Red Cross Society. The Army Chris- 
tian Commission and the Red Cross Society ought to 
cover the field, so as to afford every man in need some- 
thing of home comfort and a breath of home love. 


Tampa, FLa. 





The Southern Presbyterian Assembly. 


BY D. C. RANKIN, D.D. 


THE Southern General Assembly convened Thursday, 
May tIogth, in the First Presbyterian Church of New 
Orleans. This meeting has a tender and beautiful sig- 
nificance in that it is an expression of the love and 
esteem of the Church for one of its most venerable 
leaders, B. M. Palmer, D.D., LL.D. Thornwell, Dab- 
ney and Palmer have been the three acknowledged 
great men of this branch of the Presbyterian fam- 
ily; indeed, their names as preachers and theologians 
have long been known beyond their own bounds. 
Of this trio only Dr. Palmer now remains, and he is 
in his eighty-first year. Because of his advanced 
age the last Assembly adjourned to meet this year in 
his church. Dr. Palmer was the Moderator of this As- 
sembly at its first meeting as the separate organization 
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of the Southern wing of the Church, in Augusta, Ga., 
December, 1861. On the twenty-fifth of January last 
his eightieth birthday was celebrated in a wonderful 
outpouring of the people of all faiths inthe city, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile. Perhaps no min- 
ister of any denomination in this country was ever so 
honored by his fellow-citizens. For Dr. Palmer is not 
only'a great preacher—the greatest preacher who has 
ever stood statedly in a New Orleans pulpit—but he is 
also recognized as a great citizen, whose life for more 
than forty years has been closely identified vith the 
well-being of the city. His voice in public affairs is 
still potent, as was evidenced a few years ago when in 
a mammoth popular meeting his great speech against 
the Louisiana Lottery so swayed the assembly that it 
is said a single word from the eloquent pastor would 
have hurled the vast multitude against the Lottery 
building to raze it to the ground. He became pastor of 
the First Church in December, 1856, nearly forty-two 
years ago, when in the prime of hislife. His bow still 
abides in strength, and his simple words of welcome to 
the Assembly gave evidence of his old-time eloquence. 

The Assembly was opened with an excellent sermon 
by the retiring Moderator, Dr. Goetchius, on the at- 
tractive power of the Cross, from John 12: 31-33. E. 
M. Green, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Danville, Ky., was chosen Moderator. This 
again was a delicate mark of regard for Dr. Palmer, in 
that Dr. Green, tho in himself admirably fitted for the 
office, is brother-in-law to the distinguished New Or- 
leans pastor, and a guest under his roof. 

On Thursday evening, in the Berean Presbyterian 
Church (colored), a meeting of negro Presbyterian min- 
isters was held to continue the consideration of a 
separate organization. A convention of these colored 
brethren was held in Birmingham, Ala., last November, 
at which time the question of this separate organiza- 
tion was first formally discussed. Dr. Goetchius, Mod- 
erator of the Assembly; Dr. Phillips, Secretary of Col- 
ored Evangelization, and other white brethren, attended 
the Birmingham Convention, which did not reach a 
definite conclusion. It adjourned to meet in New Or- 
leans during the sessions of the present Assembly. 

Accordingly, twelve commissioners are here from five 
different colored presbyteries in South Carolina, Ala- 
bama and Texas. These commissioners met, as stated, 
Thursday evening,in the BereanChurch. Their meet- 
ing was opened by acapital sermon on ‘‘ Adoption,”’ 
from 1 John 3: 1,by the Rev. Louis J. Washington, of 
Alabama. The Rev. E. W. Williams, of South Caro- 
lina, was chosen Moderator. He isthe successful prin- 
cipal of a school for the higher education of his peo- 
ple in South Carolina, and is a man of fine character, 
marked eloquence, and has the confidence of all classes. 


This convention has only organized, and, therefore, ° 


its final action will not be known fora day or two; but 
the indications are that a separate African Presbyteri- 
an General Assembly will be organized at this time, 
with mutual good will from whites and blacks. 

During the morning session of the Assembly on Fri- 
day, the 2oth, the reports of the various executive 
committees were read. The Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee reported a prosperous year. 

The receipts for this cause for the year just closed 
were $146,000. The Southern Church has missions in 
Brazil, China, the Kongo Free State, Japan, Korea and 
Mexico. In all the fields 523 communicants were added 
to the Church, sixty-three of these being in the Kongo 
Mission, which is a most interesting and prosperous 
one. The Assembly will doubtless recommend the 
speedy building of a steamer, for the use of this mission 
on the upper waters of the Kongo. For this purpose 
$11,000 was contributed by the children of the Church 
four or five years ago, as a memorial to Samuel Laps- 
ley, the gifted young pioneer, who, with his colored 
friend, the Rev. Wm. H. Sheppard, F.R.G.S., founded 
this mission in 1891. 

The Home Missions Committee, having work in 
Florida, Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico andthe Mexican 
border, reported receipts for the year of $52,000. 

The Committee on Colored Evangelization reported 
receipts of $7,300, and urges the doubling of the amount 
for the current year. The Committee of Education 
aided 211 students from $17,000, while the Publication 
Committee reported the smallest receipts of all the As- 
sembly’s committees—$7,000. 


New Orveans, La. 


In addition to what is being done at other places, 
the American Bible Society and the New York Bible 
Society are supplying the soldiers at Camp Black with 
the Scriptures. A large edition of the Gospel of John 
has been specially prepared for this work. Already 
6,000 or more have been distributed. 


....Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., well known in many 
parts of this country, died suddenly last week in Bos- 
ton, where he had gone for his health. Dr. Duryea 
was a graduate of Princeton College and Seminary, 
and served as pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Troy, the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church in this city, the Classon Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn, the Central Congregational 
Church in Boston, another Congregational Church in 
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Omaha, and more recently the First Reformed Church 
in Brooklyn. He was connected at different times with 
Andover Theological Seminary, Wellesley College, and 
was recently offered a professorship in the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N.J. He was always 
prominent in aggressive evangelistic work, and espe- 
cially. while in Omaha devoted his efforts to reach all 
classes, even the poorest. 
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....At the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, just held, the principal business was natu- 
rally the action on the report of the joint committee on 
union with the Free Church of Scotland. Professor 
Orr presented the report and moved the recommenda- 
tion of the representatives, declaring that a union of 
the two Churches may be harmoxiously accomplished 
upon the basis indicated in the report, and sending 
down the letter to the presbyteries and sessions of the 
Church for their approval or disapproval, and for such 
suggestiongas might seem advisable. Attention was 
called to the fact that the report of the joint committee 
was unanimous. The idea which the committee had 
kept before them had been to secure that each church 
should enter the union with all its existing rights and 
liberties conserved, as well as all its traditions and 
testimonies. Very general gratification was expressed 
at the result so pleasantly reached. 


.... The anniversary of Union Theological Seminary, 
in this city, took place last week. On Tuesday evening 
there was the annual dinner of the alumni, with ad- 
dresses; at the exercises on Wednesday thirty-six stu- 
dents graduated. Inthe addressto the alumni Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall spoke very strongly on the in- 
dependent attitude taken by the Seminary in the con- 
troversies in the Presbyterian Church. He insisted on 
the right of the Seminary to conserve divine truth 
‘‘through the readjustment of some modeof its expres- 
sion.” He claimed that reasonable independence was 
an absolute essential, but that the ideal seminary 
should be as far removed from destructive individualism 
as from mechanical conformity to public opinion. He 
said thatthe popular idea of the ministry was never 
more lofty from an ethical and spiritual point of view 
than to-day, but that the influence of the minister is 
ethical rather than official, founded in confidence rather 
than in fear. He spoke very earnestly about the 
efforts made to discredit those who had studied in the 
seminary, and expressed his absolute conviction that no 
amount of opposition can stop or even discourage a 
movement which is founded in truth on the underlying 
belief in the progressive work of the Spirit within the 
Church. 


...At the anniversary exercises of YaleDivinity School 
at New’ Haven last week, aclass of twenty-eight was 
graduated. The address to the graduating class was by 
Frank S. Fitch, D.D., of Buffalo. After the exercises 
came the alumni dinner, a new feature introduced for 
the first time a year ago, and which has met with most 
cordial approval on every hand. The number of stu- 
dents in attendance has been 100, including 12 resident 
licentiates and a graduate class of 13. The differ- 
ent departments have been carried on most success- 
fully, and special attention has been paid to the study 
of missions, a class having been carried on during the 
year under the lead of Mr. John Pitt Deane, the recipi- 
ent of the Hooker Graduate Fellowship. The program 
for next year includes, in addition to the regularcourses, 
special lectures: on preaching, the ‘‘ Lyman Beecher 
Course,’’ by Prof. George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., 
of Glasgow; ‘‘ Wordsworth and Browning and their 
Message to the Nineteenth Century,’’ by Henry Van 
Dyke, of thiscity, and on ‘‘Foreign Missions,’’ by Edwin 
Munsell Bliss, D.D., of THE INDEPENDENT. This last 
year, as in former years, Professor Blackman has con- 
ducted the class through an investigation of city mis- 
sion work in this city, and the social teaching and in- 
fluence of Christianity is especially developed by him. 


....The ninety-fourth annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society showsthat the Society has 
5,600 auxiliaries, associates and branches in England, 
and 1,860 abroad. It employs 600 or more colporters in 
the foreign fields, and 500 -native Christian Bible 
women. Its circulation during the past year of Bibles, 
Testaments and portions has reached 4-387,000 copies, 
an increase of more than 600,000 copies over the previ- 
ous year, and over 180,000 copies more than the largest 
total ever reported for any single year. Of this increase 
considerably more than one-half was in foreign lan- 
guages. The receipts for the general fund amounted 
to $1,138,745, of which $456,960 was trom sales and the 
rest from gifts in various forms, an increase over the 

revious year of $49,260. Of the $1,109,275 expended, 
$536,580 was spent in translations, revisions and man- 
facture of Scriptures, and $572,705 in grants, agencies, 
colportage and other charges. Among the principal 
items of the year’s work were the circulation in Russia 
of 550,000 copies in over 50 languages; in India of 
nearly 500,000 copies, and in China of 570,000 copies. 
Arrangements were made to distribute Arabic New 
Testaments to the Dervish prisoners at the battle of the 
Atbara. In connection with the Diamond Jubilee bound 


samples of almost all the 196 new languages in which 
translations of at least a portion of the Bible appeared 
forthe first time on the Society’s list during the Queen’s 
reign, were presented to the Queen. 
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Burns Correspondence.* 


THE two large and handsome volumes in which are 
now gathered the letters that passed between Mrs. 
Dunlop and Robert Burns are a real addition to the 
great poet’s biography and to the history of his 
poetry. The first letter was written November 15th, 
1786, when Burns was in his twenty-eighth year; and 
the last one, singularly pathetic, bears date of July 
roth, 1796; so that the space covered is nearly ten 
years. Burns died July 21st, 1796, eleven days after 
this last letter was written, an old man atthirty-nine. 
The correspondence includes ninety-six letters, some 
of them quite long. 

Mrs. Dunlop was fifty-five and a widow when she 
first read ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’’ This was 
in 1785. She was so impressed with the poet’s genius 
that she at once resolved to make his acquaintance, 
and the ten years’ correspondence followed. She 
persevered with her letters of advice, criticism, 
encouragement, up to the last year and a half of 
Burns’s wretched life, when for some reason, probably 
directly or indirectly on account of his reckless dissi- 
pation, she neglected him. In almost his closing 
moments, however, he remembered her with deep 
and grateful regard. Her last letter to him was writ- 
ten from London in January, 1795. 

The Lochryan manuscripts, which form the chief 
new feature of these volumes, consist of letters and 
drafts of poems in Burns’s writing. The letters 
are here published for the first time. In his effort to 
make his collection as complete as possible, the editor 
has spared no pains and has succeeded so well that 
only four letters by Burns to Mrs. Dunlop are miss- 
ing, and of her letters to him but nine have escaped 
discovery. Between the letters short editorial notes 
are sandwiched. These are admirably clear and to 
the point, serving merely to connect and explain. 

Burns students may find food for impatience here 
and there where Mrs. Dunlop drops into poetry or 
old woman’s sentimentality, or where Burns shies 
around some point in his own life which he might 
have made clear; but the amount of extremely valu- 
able matter is surprisingly large. Mrs. Dunlop was 
not (as the editor well says) to Burns ‘‘what Mme. 
de Warens was to Rousseau, or what the divine Emily 
was to Voltaire, or what Charlotte von Stein was to 
Goethe. She did not inspire him to literary exertion 
as Lady Hesketh inspired Cowper.” She was, indeed, 
more nearly like what Mlle. Marie le Jars was to Mor. 
taigne, but only so far as interest in him preserved for 
us Burns’s own estimate of himself and the materials 
for a clearer understanding of his works. Mlle. le Jars 
was Montaigne’s plaything, and Burns was Mrs, 
Dunlop’s. In each case the aged party to the friendly 
alliance drew upon sentiment instead of passion. It 
was not Burns who benefited most, save in a pecuni- 
ary way, by the correspondence. Mrs. Dunlop found 
vent through her letters, while Burns, perhaps too 
often, wrote what circumstances, his sense of grati- 
tude or regard for polite policy dictated. 

We must not, however, belittle the influence that 
Mrs. Dunlop exerted over Burns's conscience if not 
over his outward life. She was quite fearless in her 
strictures upon his conduct, telling him plainly all 
that she heard derogatory of his character, call- 
ing a spade a spade without mincing or wincing. 

Her advice to him was always of the best. The al- 
most motherly attitude she sometimes assumed has 
even at this distance a womanliness and a gentle 
firmness altogether touching. Her literary criticism 
is often wise and correct. 

Burns was nct a good letter-writer. He was too 
apt to be self-conscious and stilted; but in some of 
these missives to Mrs. Dunlop he writes with refresh- 
ing franknéss. His was a generous nature, brim- 
ming with gratitude, and he was proud to a degree. 
Mrs. Dunlop frequently sent him gifts of money; 
but she respected his independent disposition, and 
made the charity—for such it really was—easy to 
accept. In turn he sent her presents of cognac. 
What Mrs. Dunlop found most enjoyable in her 
correspondence with Burns is characteristically ex- 
pressed in a letter to him dated January Ist, 1789. 
She wrote: 

‘‘ This is the first day of a New Year. Let me begin 
it by wishing everything good to him whose genius, 
but yet more, whose kind attentions, has conferred un- 
numbered obligations and pleasures on the last; whose 
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correspondence has been to mesa varied scene of hope 
and delight, and an intercourse of that mixture between 
amusement and esteem to which I believed I was be- 
come wholly superannuated.”’ 

And she naively adds: 

‘*How gladly would I pay double postage for a let- 
ter.” 

Many of Burns’s poems were sent to Mrs. Dunlop. 
In transmitting ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’’ to her he gave 
her to understand that it was an old song that he had 
picked up. He wrote: 

‘“‘There is an old song and tune which has often 

thrilled through my soul. You know I am an enthusi- 
ast in old Scotch songs. I shall give youthe verses on 
the other sheet.”’ 
Then follows the famous lyric as Burns wrote it, and 
a little further on is a copy of his ‘‘ My Bonnie Mary,”’ 
which he calls ‘‘two other o!d stanzas which please 
me mightily.” In commenting on ‘Auld Lang 
Syne” he enthusiastically exclaims: 

‘“‘Light be the turf on the breast of the Heaven- 
inspired poet who composed this glorious fragment! 
There is more of the fire of native genius in it than in 
half a dozen of modern English Bacchanalians.”’ 

Mrs. Dunlop was not a * literary woman,” as the 
phrase goes; but it is quite evident all through her 
letters that she had an impulse toward art and that 
an itch for the pen and a vague longing to rhyme 
ran in her blood, notwithstanding her opinion that 
‘literary. merit is superfluous, often hurtful, and 
hardly ever useful to our sex.’’ She was drawn to 
Burns by the magic of his genius, which fastened 
upon this inchoate strain in her nature, a strain often 
enough rudimentary in women of strong character. 
Her letters are curiously interesting and they some- 
times call forth from Burns what seems to be the very 
best that his rich but ill-guided and unrestrained 
nature had in its most secret depth to give. 

Many traces of gentle diplomacy on Burns’s part 
appear in his letters, notwithstanding the brave show 
of independence and self-assertion and the rugged 
sincerity which is generally characteristic of his ex- 
pressions. [na letter from Ayr, March, 26th, 1788, 
he gives unstinted praise —by the mouths of others— 
to some of Mrs. Dunlop’s verses. At that time he 
had just taken possession of the papers that made 
him a country farmer. He said: 

‘*T have given up allliterary correspondence, all con- 
versation, all reading (prose-reading) that is of the 
sevaporating, dissipating kind. My favorite quotation 
now, for I always have one, is from Young: 

‘On Reason build Resolve; 
That column of true majesty in man. 

In some of the letters Burns gives us pathetic 
glimpses of the wretchedness that fell upon him and 
his during their stay amid the pig-pens and dung- 
hills of farm life.. He worried himself with the dull 
grind of agriculture, and fretted, as isolated literary 
men always have, for a life of leisure to bestow upon 
his art. Yet at bottom the spirit in him was boyish- 
ly optimistic and cheerful. He sent Mrs. Dunlop a 
** under the title 
‘*Song.” He was sick of a cold at the time, and had 
been laid upa while previously with a nervous ailment. 
Mrs. Dunlop had been sending him money. And 
here is his comment: 

‘*T have somehow got a most violent cold; and in the 
stupid, disagreeable predicament of a stuffed, aching 
head, and an unsound, sickly crasis, do I sit down to 
thank you for yours of the nineteenth of October, Prose, 
Verse, and whatever e/se was inclosed init. God help 
a poor man! for if he take a pecuniary favor from a 
friend with that acquiescence which is natural to Pov- 
erty at finding so accommodating a thing, the poor 
devil is in the greatest danger of falling into an abject- 
ness of soul equally incompatible with the independence 
of a man and the dignity of friendship; on the other 
hand, should he bristle up his feelings in irritated man- 
hood, he runs every chance of degrading his magna- 
nimity into an exceptious pride, as different from true 
spirit as the vinegar acid of sour twopenny is from the 
racv smack of genuine October.” 


,” 


From these letters we may gather many intimations 
by which to weigh Burns’s manhood; but it is clear to 
the careful reader that Burns was not much off his 
guard when he sat down to write to his generous but 
insistently critical triend. Most often his only aim 
was to please her. He confessed and avoided when 
she accused him, or if she made her case too strong, 
he denied even to the extent of untruth. 

Upon the whole, if the letters do not add anything 
to our admiration of what was really great in Burns 
(and we think that they do not), they have high 
value as foot-notes to many of his poems. More- 
over, there isa delightful old-time provincial flavor 
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in these volumes comforting to a mind endowed with 
leisure and taste—a flavor almost wholly absent from 
books written nowadays. Burns’s pedantry, his rus- 
ticity, his boldness, his recklessness and his looseness 
are curiously bridled and softened in many ways in the 
presence or constructive presence of Mrs. Dunlop, 
and her letters often suggest more than his, what 
refractory yet fascinating qualities have rendered him 
a most difficult subject for the biographer. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF JAMES KENT, LL.D., LATE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE STATE OF New York. By his 
Great-grandson, William Kent, of the New York Bar. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 

If ever it can be truthfully said of any man that in his 
life ‘‘ there has been nothing to hide and nothing to ex- 
tenuate,’’ it may be said of Chancellor Kent. His whole 
record is that of a singularly pure and affectionate 
man, and an able and upright jurist. He was happily 
descended and well brought up. His long and useful 
career reflected luster upon his birth and training. He 
was ambitious, but unselfish; endowed with judicial 
power and acumen; severe without harshness; warm- 
hearted to impulsiveness, but firm and wise; a strong 
partisan, but never unjust to his opponents. Few 
indeed are they of whom as much may be said with- 
out fear of contradiction. 

The years which immediately suceeded our Revolu- 
tionary War, were probably the best in our history for 
the members of the legal profession. There were sev- 
eral reasons for this. A great many of those who had 
been lawyers before the war were now among the ex- 
patriated tories; and during the struggle most of those 
who would have studied the profession had been active- 
ly engaged on one side or the other in other ways. 
After the war was over there was a period of great and 
inevitable confusion in regard to titles and records of 
property, making abundant employment for the few 
who were prepared to accept it, and no man was better 
prepared to profit by this peculiar circumstance than 
James Kent. At the same time there are few men, if 
indeed, there is any other American to whom the legal 
profession is more indebted. As long as the United 
States continues to be a nation it will owe a debt of 
gratitude to the author of the celebrated ‘‘Commentaries 
on American Law.” 

The life of Chancellor Kent is one of much interest 
to all students of American history, as well as to the 
members of his chosen profession. The material fora 
memoir was abundant, and the editor has shown good 
taste in its arrangement; yet it is impossible not to feel 
that a work of more general interest might have been 
made from the voluminous letters and papers at his 
command. He should have learned something from 
a remark of Chancellor Kent’s on a certain dry history 
of Rome. ‘‘ Doubtless,’’ says Kent, ‘it is true and 
just, but dull. I don’t like altogether bald, 
naked, sterile facts. I like a little of the poetry of his- 
tory, as wellas of life itself in all its modifications. 
To impart this so much to be desired life and poetry 
there is ample material, even in the letters here given; 
but they need an atmosphere through which they can 
be seen to better advantage. A. little more effort to 
procure this, and at the same time a little more investi- 
gation and care to avoid minor errors and many obscur-_ 
ities, might have been expended to good advantage. 
The second sentence of the first chapter shows not pre- 
cisely an error, but a lack of clearness of statement 
that in a less familiar matter might cause a misunder- 
standing of fact. The statement runs in part as fol- 
lows: ‘‘His father, Moss Kent, a lawyerin Dutchess, 

now Putnam, County,” . The writer means that 
part of: Dutchess County which has since been made 
into the County of Putnam. 

It is a pity that the biographer does not seem to have 
been aware of the existence of avery interesting letter 
of Chancellor Kent’s written in his old age to his cousin 
Chailes Cullen Van Rensselaer, which a few years ago 
was published in one of the numbers of Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb’s Magazine of American History. In that letter is 
drawn an effective picture of the ways of pleasantness, 
and paths of peace which seemed to be spread for the 
declining steps of the old patriarch, his grandfather, 
the Rev. Elisha Kent, during the years which immedi- 
ately preceded the outbreak of the War of the Revolu- 
tion. This old gentleman’s four happily married daugh- 
ters, and his son, Moss Kent, a lawyer, and the father 
of the Chancellor, were all living in prosperous circum- 
stances within easy driving distance of the old Presby- 
terian manse, in the region then known as ‘‘ The Ob- 
long,’’ adjoining the extensive Philipse Patent. But 
the shadow of war fell upon the peaceful old manse. 
The patriarch died on the seventeenth of July, 1776, 
having lived long enough to see his many descendants 
divided in sentiment and circumstance, if not in affec- 
tion. His son, like himself, was an ardent Whig, and 
during the war his property suffered from British dep- 
redations; but all the old gentleman’s sons-in-law were 
equally ardent in their adhesion to the old order of 
things, and all subsequently became exiles from the 

homes they had so loved, tho ata still later date some. 
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of them returned to this country. Among the latter 
was the grandfather of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, the noted 
and noble leader of. the Grinnell Arctic expeditions in 
search of Sir John Franklin, and of D1. Kane’s brother, 
General Thomas Kane, U.S.A. A knowledge of the 
contents of this letter would have added interest to this 
part of the biography, and at the same time have pre- 
vented one or two errors of statement. 

On page 8, quoting from some delightful autobio- 
graphical notes left by Chancellor Kent, it appears that 
he entered Yale College at the age of fourteen, the 
youngest member of his class, in September, 1777, and 
was graduated in 1781. On the twelfth page, in a quo- 
tation from a letter by Kent’s ‘‘Classmate, the Hon. 
Simeon Baldwin,” written in 1848, soon after the death 
of Judge Kent, it appears that they ‘‘ took their degree 
as Masters in 1784.’’ A letter from James Kent, written 
to another college friend in 1785, now in possession of 
the present writer, speaks of the graduation exercises 
of 1783 as being those of his own class. It is well 
known that during some years of the War of the Rev- 
olution the neighborhood of New Haven was greatly 
disturbed by fears of invasion, and that for some 
months, at least, after the pillage of that city in 1779, 
the students were dispersed under the care of profess- 
ors or tutors, in more retired and safer places. Is it 
possible that this state of things so retarded the class 
of 1781 that it was not actually graduated until the 
same year with those who entered in 1779? 

An instance of the ease with which errors may creep 
intothe most careful utterances of men of the highest 
integrity when writing or speaking from memory only, 
after an interval of many years, is shown in Chancellor 
Kent’s remarkably interesting and valuable reminis- 
cences of Alexander Hamilton, printed in the appendix 
to this volume. Judge Kent is writing of a lawsuit, 
famous in itstime, between a party named Hoffman and 
Chancellor Livingston. The latter conducted his own 
cause, while that of his opponent was in the able hands 
of Alexander Hamilton. This trial took place in 1785, 
in the Dutch Reformed Church in the little town of 
Madalin, Dutchess County, N. Y.; but Chancellor Kent, 
writing in 1832, speaks of it as occurring before the 
Supreme Court at Albany, inthe same year. °* 

Some of the minor errors of this volume are doubtless 
due to careless proof-reading, and will be corrected in 
future editions. Among such is the mention on page 
133 of Colonel Talmaise, of Litchfield, Conn., where 
Colonel Tallmadge is probably the person intended; 
and on page 160, where, directly after naming ‘‘ the 
memorable duel which occurred on the banks of the 
Hudson in 1804,’’ the author adds, ‘‘ in 1816, four years 
after the death of Alexander Hamilton.”’ 

The strong literary tastes of Chancellor Kent were as 
striking as his legal abilities. He did not think very 
highly of the collegiate training of his day, but certain- 
ly it seemed to have encouraged a love for good litera- 
ture, and that alone is worth much, while President 
Stiles and his meager staff of professors and tutors ex- 
erted a strong personal influence for good over all their 
students. Perhaps it was partly due to the fact that in 
those days only the most promising boys were sent to 
college that so large a proportion of them became influ- 
ential men; but some credit is certainly owing to the in- 
spiration afforded by their instructors. 

Chancellor Kent’s life history is typical of all that is 
best in America. Springing from an honored ancestry 
he felt itincumbent upon himself to transmit an equally 
good inheritance to those who should succeed him. 
Money he only regarded as a means to an end. He 
worked hard, but he looked above and beyond his work. 
His career, from the days when $300 or $400 a year 
seemed to him a sufficient income, through all his expe- 
rience as a prominent lawyer, as the first Professor of 
Law at Columbia College, as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court and as Chancellor of the State of New York, and 
last and greatest, as a writer of Commentaries said to 
be second in value to none save Blackstone’s, is one 
unbroken course of cheerful and worthy work, diversi- 
fied by earnest and worthy recreation. A large num- 
ber of the letters in this volume are reminiscent in 
character, and every page of them is full of interest; 
but it is the lovable and loving nature of the man speak- 
ing through them all which is the most delightful. 
That man has a truly beautiful nature who can write in 
his old age: 

“‘ This day, fifty-seven years ago, I was married at Colo- 
nel Bailey’s, at his little farmhouse, in the commons out 
of Poughkeepsie. Mrs. Kent and I have lived in uniform 
general health, and in very great domestic happiness down 
to this day. An enchantment seems to me to be always 
thrown around my own home and my own fireside and offi- 
ces, and the attractions of my beloved wife.” 

It is pleasant to think that Mrs. Kent was probably so 
at one with her husband that she did not in the least 
mind being mentioned after the fireside and offices. 
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Vanity Fair: A NovEL WITHOUT A HERO. 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. 
the author and a poftrait. 
tion.” (Harper & Brothers: New York and Lon- 
don. $1.50.) 

There has been room these dozen years for a new 
edition of Thackeray for the library, not the library of 
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books, in wholly de duxe’dress; but the average well- 
dressed library of the fairly§liberal book-buyer. The 
publishers now endeavoring to supply this defficiency 
have chosen a good literary time to venture it. The 
edition will include thirteen volumes, and it is stated 
that, as far as possible, the thirteen will appear in their 
original order of publication. For each volume an in- 
troduction, essentially of a personal sort, will be fur- 
nished from that best possible hand for such a thing— 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, the novelist’s surviving daugh- 
ter (Anne Thackeray), to whom her father is so dearly 
distinct a memory. Nobody living could be relied on 
to present such really new odds and ends of informa- 
tion as to Thackeray himself; to put him in poses now 
and then so unfamiliar; to get together such a happy 
stock of new anecdotes and occasionally even of new 
points of literary view, as Mrs. Ritchie, from a care- 
fully hoarded store, to-day can supply. The kind of 
introduction which she furnishes gives the new edition 
its title—the ‘‘Biographical Edition.’’ Thackeray pos- 
itively forbad a formal biography. There is no such 
thing extant, by his or by Mrs. Ritchie’sconsent. But 
the prefatory matter to be included in this edition will 
have distinctively a relation to such a Life, and will not 
violate the particularly clear wishes of the great 
author. 

Judged from the volume in hand, Vanity Fair— 
and here by the by, the publishers quite disregard the 
original chronology of Thackeray’s novels—this ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Edition’’ will be a gracious one in its literary 
individuality. Mrs. Ritchie’s introductory matter, some 
thirty-nine pages, is full of fresh Thackerayana. They 
range from memorabilia concerning Thackeray as a lit- 
tle boy, and presently asa youth, on his Wanderjahre, to 
things directly dealing with ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ itself. Among 
them is the famous letter tothe Duke of Devonshire 
(in which Thackeray kindly wound up the novel for his 
curious grace with details mot exactly in the real 
conclusion), and that flitting, tormenting, vivid glimpse 
of the ‘‘little lady dressed in black’? who Thackeray 
would not deny was the original of Becky Sharp. As 
for the book, as a piece of bookmaking, it is good, 
light and easy to hold; printed in a small, but clear 
English type; plainly dressed and well made to read or 
to keep. But when we come to speak of that important 
matter in any superior edition of Thackeray, the illus- 
trations, we are a good deal perplexed and dis- 
satisfied. Why should Thackeray be wounded in 
the house of his friends? For ‘‘Vanity Fair” 
Thackeray made some thirty-eight of his full- 
page drawings. At least that number appears in the 
standard editions presenting the novelist’s own illus- 
trations. 
the limitation, only twenty of Thackeray’s pictures ap- 
pear Fortheir absence the group of drawings of one 
sort or another (not referring to the novel) published 
in course of Mrs. Ritchie’s preface, and so on, makes 
little atonement. More unfortunate still, the selection 
rejects many of the very best and most admired 
examples of Thackeray’s characterization of his story’s 
personages. As to one omission, the famous last draw- 
ing in the whole original series, ‘‘ Becky’s Second 
Appearance as Clytemnestra,”’ it is simply amazing that 
any editors or publishers could have left out a picture 
which (by a stroke of Thackeray’s keenest wit) explains 
the whole situation to which it refers in a way that the 
actual text of the incident does mot explain.at all! 7hat 
drawing is vitally important to any edition of ‘‘Vanity 
Fair.’’ Without it we never would know that Becky 
overheard Dobbin remonstrate with Joe Sedley. The 
fact is, any new edition of Thackeray ought to give all 
his drawings; or else it were best to give none at all. 


A LITERARY History oF InpIA. By R. W. Frazer, 
LL.B. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898.) 

The author of this fat volume is chiefly known 
through his ‘‘ British India’’ in the ‘‘ Story of the Na- 
tions Series.’’ There is an important difference between 
the two books. The former was a compilation from 
well-known histories and Hunter’s Gazeteer; whereas 
the present volume is compiled from quite different 
sources. Otherwise there is a certain resemblance be- 
tween the ‘‘ history’ and the ‘ literary’ history. Both 
are written in the same style and neither is a work of 
independent research or originality. On the whole, 
‘‘ British India” is better because it is fairly complete. 
But this so-called ‘‘ literary ’’ history is neither history, 
nor literary, and the masses of literature that it leaves 
untouched and unillustrated are almost greater than the 
field worked over. 

The opening chapter on Vedic literature is, like the 
rest of the work, chiefly religious and philosophical. 
There is little attempt to treat the Vedic poetry as a 
literary production, nor is there any evidence that the 
author is well read in the varied Vedic literature. 

The chapter on Buddhism is, perhaps, the weakest in 
the book. There is in it nothing whatever to answerto 
the title of the volume. A few remarks on the history 
of Buddha’s life, some historical data in regard to the 
spread of the Buddhist church, but not an extract from 
the vast field of Buddhism to show its literary value, 
not an attempt of any kind to appraise the historical 
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value of the works that have come down to us from tke 
early fathers of that faith. 

After this empty chapter follow some mysterious sec- 
tions entitled ‘‘ The Power of the Brahmans”’ and ‘‘The 
Final Resting Place.” They appear to be an attempt 
to analyze Hindu economic conditions after the Vedic 
period, and to give an epitome of Hindu philosophy. 
They are almost without reference to the literature as 
such, 

After ‘‘ The Final Resting Place,” the reader finds a 
chapter on the epics, and may naively expect to hear 
something about them from a literary point of view. 
For is not this a Literary History? But the author 
gives us the plots of the epics, and discourses on a phil- 
osophical episode embodied in one of them. And that 
is all the reader learns about the Hindu epics. 

Then follows a chapter on the invasion of India, 
which is very well told, but not exactly literary, after 
which one reaches the drama, and actually finds a few 
extracts from two or three dramas as translated by 
Wilson. 

That there are eighteen Puranas the author seems to 
know; but thata literary history should tell something 
about them does not appear to have occurred to him. 
Perhaps this is because they have not all been trans- 
lated. 

That India has acelebrated lyric poet, and that to 
omit all mention of Bhartrihari would be as absurd as 
to fail to mention Omar Khayyam in a history of Per- 
sian literature, is probably not known to the author, 
who does not even mention the fact that India has a 
great body of lyric poetry. Can it be because it has 
not been translated into English? Yet one is assured 
on the title-page that Mr. Frazer has received ‘‘ Awards 
for High Proficiency in Sanskrit ’’! 

The work closes with an account of the Sikhs and 
southern religious poetry, where there are a few read- 
able pages. The same may be said in regard to the 
sketch of modern Hindu literature. 
something about these subjects. 

But taken altogether this is as pretentious a history of 
literature or ‘‘ literary history,’’ as ever was written. 

hole branches ef literature are left out entirely, and 
others are treated merely as a vehicle of religious and 
philosophical thought. The book is utterly destitute of 
literary criticism, and is copied forthe most part from 
hand-books on religion and philosophy. 


The author knows 





THE EVOLUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 
By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
& Co. $3.00.) 

This is a work of great, and, in some aspects, of 
pathetic interest. The writer is evidently so earnest in 
his wish for the permanence and success of the Repub- 
lic, so truly patriotic, so intensely desirous that his 
country shall always do right, and yet he is so troubled 
by his keen perceptions of his country’s limitations, that 
he is fearful even to anxiety in the midst of his hopes. 
It is well to read such a work as this now, while the 
memory of the stultification of justice in the disgraceful 
Zola trial is fresh in the memories of all; for it brings 
to our minds better memories; those of the many occa- 
sions since 1870 on which the Republic has seemed to be 
on the verge of ruin and has risen above the danger 
under the guidance of the really able and patriotic men 
of whom—notwithstanding all things—France perhaps 
possesses as large a share as most other nations. France 
has never lacked men of ability and patriotism, but she 
had been kept so many centuries under tutelage that 
she is still insome respects a child among the nations, 
and lacks that experience in self-government which 
eventually adds calmness and self-reliance to brilliancy 
and courage. Will she ever acquire them? .As improb- 
able things have happened many times in the history 
of nations, and one cannot read the earnest, thoughtful 
reflections of Coubertin, and his exposition of the gen- 
uine growth of France during the past twenty-eight 
years, without realizing that there must be much 
underlying strength in its people in spite of the terrible 
deeds or shameful proceedings which have so often dis- 
graced its annals. 

In September, 1870, Jules Favre declared: ‘‘ There is 
not a sincere man in Europe whocan affirm that had 
she been freely consulted France would have made war 
on Prussia.’’ This remark was met by jeers at the 
time, but its author has been vindicated. Paris is not 
France in any genuine sense. The ‘‘On to Berlin”’ 
cries met a cold reception optside of that city, and Bis- 
marck’s shameless boast that his was the hand that 
forced the war has placedthe blame where it belongs. 
One can but echo Coubertin’s wish that Favre had lived 
to know.this. True, the war may have been productive 
of good in the end. God generally draws ultimate 
good from present iils, but this does not diminish the 
responsibility of the authors of the ills. 

In his judgments of Bismarck no good Frenchmen can 
be expected to be flattering; but if M. Coubertin is 
severe he is also just. The unity of Germany owes 
much to the ‘‘ man of blood and iron,” but humanity— 
in or out of Prussia—owes little. 

The strength of the great, and for the most part un- 
heard from and always too little regarded body of the 
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French people, was well shown in the swift payment of 


the immense war indemnity demanded by Prussia. No 
people capable of such an effort should be condemned 
for the acts of the irresponsible rabbles of its great 
cities, or even for the sentiments of its armies. The 
most hopeless thing about the present condition of 
France is that so honest, peace-loving and patriotic a 
man as M. de Coubertin should not recognize the con- 
stant menace from these enormous bodies of organized 
and armed men, isolated from all civil interests and ac- 
customed to think that the world belongs of right to 
arms and discipline. With all his desire to see peace 
reign in Europe and to feel his owncountry progressing 
in every elevating direction, he looks upon its vast 
armament with a pride that blots out every sense of 
danger from that source. Yet Coubertin is by no means 
one of those who—to use his own happy phrase—‘‘ are 
professional patriots, always ready to compromise their 
country under the pretense of guarding its dignity.”’ It 
is the apparently friendless condition of France in 
Europe which blinds his eyes to the dangers which may 
arise from her defenders. F 

In spite of late and present appearances, the evolu- 
tion of France has béen great under the Third Republic, 
and M. de Coubertin’s book deserves a careful reading 
from all who desire to be well informed on the subject. 
His style is terse, clearand epigrammatic. The number 
of quotable bits compared with the space at our dispo- 
salis despair-inducing. On every page sparkle such: 
points as this: ‘‘ The French Revolution is like a fire; 
all the world warms itself from it. The one who sets 
it off is the only one who burns his fingers.’’ And this, 
speaking of President Carnot: ‘‘ His friends and his 
enemies have said of him that he was honest; but that 
word ought not to have for him the same meaning as 
for others. He was honest, in fact, witha rare and ex- 
quisite honesty which extended toevery moment of 
his existence, and to all the manifestations of his 
thought, with an honesty so pure, so upright, so abso- 
lute that France sometimes forgot to notice it, as if she 
found it quite natural to have for chief the most virtu- 
ous of her sons.”’ 

The author’s treatment of the French Colonial ques- 
tion is full and careful but not free from a degree of ex- 
aggeration. His wish is too often father to his thought. 
To the public school system he devotes much earnest 
and clear-sighted attention. To its improvement he has 
devoted his best endeavors for many years. No one 
could see more plainly than he the gravity of the existing 
errors, or point more unerringly to the causes of many 
of them; but his efforts to find remedies for them are 
pathetically futile. Superstitions cannot be killed by 
statutes, neither can religious feeling be created by 
them. He sees clearly that the school system is the 
victim of over-legislation, depriving it of all healthy 
elasticity of action, and yet he would have still more 
laws, still more minuteness of detailin everything. For 
years M.de Coubertin has been laboring to introduce 
the English system of athletics into French schools and 
with some good results; but these alone will never in- 
duce self-government and restraint, for they spring 
from a deeper source. With all this there is good 
ground for hope that a better day is coming. When 
faults are seen and causes are sought for discoveries 
are usually made. 

The translation is in most respects excellent, as is to 
be expected from any work of Miss’: Hapgocd’s. 


THe CENTURY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Prepared under 
the Superintendence of Benjamin E. Smith, A.M., 
Managing Editor of the Century Dictionary, Editor of 
the Century Cyclopedia of Names, Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society, etc. (The Century 
Co. $12.50.) 

This Atlas will now go to swell the list of great liter- 
ary achievements of the Century Co. It certainly in- 
troduces a new era in American map-making, so far as 
this combination of them into a general Atlas of the 
world isconcerned. The special maps combined in the 
Atlas cannot, of course, be compared in fulness, minute 
delineation, or scale, with such examples of the art as 
the magnificent geodetic maps of the New Jersey State 
Survey, but for the purpose of a general atlas they are 
noless complete in theirway. The face of the maps is 
not so crowded as to be illegible except with a strong 
glass,as is the case with many of Stieler’s overloaded 
plates—his Swiss maps, for example. This important 
matter is managed in the Cextury Atlas with admirable 
The rivers are given, and enough geodetic 
indication to mark the mountain chains, courses and 
peaks with elevations for 100, 500, 1,000 feet, etc., 
printed in contour lines, as in the great geodetic maps. 
The American maps are nothing less than a boon to all 
students of the national geography. In the first place 
the map is placed on a sheet large enough to 
show its environment in the surrounding States, and 
not cut- short with a niggard hand at its own 
boundaries. The size of the plate isthe double page 


judgment. 


of a volume uniform with the large royal square quarto | 


of the ‘‘ Century Dictionary.’’ Each map is securely 
mounted on a flap which is long enough to permit the 
two pages to lie open flat with no deep crevice through 
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the center to bury a large slice of the geography in. 
The county boundaries are indicated, and the size of 
towns is marked, when it is required, as in the map of 
eastern Massachusetts, by as many as eight different 
sizes or grades of type. The largest cities have also 
around them a kind of cross-hatched outlining of their 
boundaries which gives them prominence and, on the 
whole, tends to clearness by emphasizing a gradation. 
The larger States are presented in sections, and these 
sections, like all thé other grouping in the work, are 
bounded with great good judgment. The ample margins 
around each State show its connections with its neigh- 
bors while the unused corners are filled with delight- 
fully helpful little by-maps of important centers and 
vicinities, done on a largerscale. These corner or inset 
maps number about 138 in all, while the double-page 
maps of all parts of the globe number 117. The system 
of marks or sign-indications for routes, boundaries, 
etc., will bear study and convey a large amount ot 
geographical and even historical information. This 
applies, particularly, to the series of historical and 
scientific maps at the beginning of the work. This im- 
portant matter of grouping maps has been managed 
with great dexterity, as the vicinity of New York, Bos- 
ton, London; the grouping of Asiatic Turkey with 
Persia; Persia with Afghanistan and Baluchistan; 
Burma with French Indo-China; Japan with Korea and 
the West Indian groups concerned in our war with 
Spain. As to Africa the maps are all good and sub- 
stantially correct, tho the time required for the execu- 


tion of so large a work has madeit difficult, perhaps im- . 


possible, in all cases to be up to the latest reconstruc- 
tion of frontiers. Comparison with the African map 
recently published by us will show the extent of these 
changes, particularly as concerns Italian territory along 
the Red Sea, Somaliland and the Niger River lands. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. Tvanslated by Senator Tullo 
Massarani. (Milano, 1897. Treves Brothers, Pub- 
lishers.) 

Senator Tullo Massarani, who is one of the most ver- 
satile and learned of modern Italians—being at the 
same time orator and poet, painter and critic, philan- 
thropist and sociologist, archeologist and statesman— 
has just translated from the English into the Italian 
selected poems of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
The edition, neat, elegant and very like an old and 
genuine Elzevir, has created both in Italy and England 
a very great impression. 

‘* Les poetes ne se traduisent pas,’ 


was the opinion of 
Voltaire, and, generally speaking, this opinion is true; 
but every rule has its exception, and the translation of 
Senator Massarani may well be ranked as an exception 
to the French philosopher’s favorite motto. For fresh- 
ness and sweetness of expression, for fluency of verse 
and strophy; for simplicity cf diction, it possesses the 
vigor and beauty of an original work of art. The dif- 
ferences in the languages do not permit literal transla- 
tion; but it retains inits force and purity the idea of 
the authoress with rare fidelity, and does not diminish 
either its strength or its beauty. No greater benefit can 
be conferred upon mankind in a literary way than to 
make known and popularize the works of such a noble, 
pure and Christian woman as Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. 





PAHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by E. W. West. Part V. 
Marvels of Zoroastrianism. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, Sacred Books of the East, Volume XLVII, 
pp. xlviii, 186. 

Those who feel an interest inthe wise men of the past 
and in the lives of prophets of old, will-find it worth 
their while to glance at the most recent issue in the vol- 
umes of the‘ Sacred Books of the East,’’the series which 
is edited by Max Miiller. The particular volume (num- 
ber XLVII) is entitled ‘‘ Marvels of Zoroastrianism’’ 
and it consists of translations,by E. W. West,from texts 
relating to Zoroaster, and written in the Pahlavi or 
Middle Persian language. Dr. West is the foremost 
Pahlavi scholar living,and the fifty introductory pages 
by which he prefaces his translation enhance the value 
of this valuable work. His scientific researches bear 
out the view which has recently been warmly supported 
in America, that tradition is not far astray when it 
places the epoch of Zoroaster between the seventh and 
the sixth centuries before the Christian era. West 
shows that we may regard the years B.C. 660-583 to be 
the date of the Prophet of Ancient Inan. This conclu- 
sion as to Zoroaster’s date is not without interest to 
biblical scholars when we call to mind the Old Testa- 
ment allusions to the law of the Medes and Persians, or 
when we recollect that the Apocryphal New Testament 
states thatthe wise men who worshiped at the manger 
in Bethlehem, came in accordance with a ‘‘ prophecy of 
Zoroaster” of old, who predicted the birth of a Savior 
of the world. 


THE MysTeERY OF LIFE. A Study of Revelation in the 
Light of Science. By Harry E. Richards, A.M., 
M.D. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 

We do not see that science, or the light of science, 


has much to do with the line of reasoning followed by 
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Dr. Richards in this study. The argument is the fa- 
miliar one in favor of the theory of conditiona] immor- 
tality. The author’s general position is that, while 
science is silent and has nothing to say for or against 
immortality of any kind, still the ‘‘ doctrine of the spir- 
itual life is more in accordance with the teachings of 
modern biological and psychological science than any 
other propounded theory of a future life’’ (p. 83). We 
interpret this as meaning that evolutionary develop- 
ment furnishes an hypothesis on which the chasm be- 
tween the natural life and the spirit-life might be 
bridged, and the believer rise at death into possession 
of an immortal spirit-life. ‘This is very difficult to con- 
ceive. Certainly we have no facts to raise it above the 
consistency of speculative hypothesis. As to the scrip- 
tural argument Dr. Richards suggests little that is new, 
tho the argument is presented in a fresh and telling 
way, especially on the point of vindicating the justice 
of God inthe punishment of sin. The essential and 
ineradicable crux of the whole conditional theory re- 
mains untouched, and will remain untouched, until it 
is explained to us what becomes of the hope of eternal 
life when the whole basis for it is swept away from the 
moral and natural psychology of the race, and the only 
remaining justification for it is what can be found in 
the hypothesis of a perishable natural life transformed 
into an imperishable spirit-life. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that in the silence of science as to the fu- 
ture life we turn,as Dr. Richards says, to Scripture, 
and that the impression which Scripture makes on 
most readers is that of enduring, persisting personal- 
ity, and that our lives here lie under the awful but 
also inspiring burden of this responsibility. 


THE STORY OF GLADSTONE’s LIFE. By Justin McCarthy. 
Illustrated. (8vo. The Macmillan Co.) - 

This is a new edition of the work published late last 
year and noticed in our columns December 3oth. It is 
to be issued anew at once with two new chapters added. 
It is not intended to take the place of astandard biogra- 
phy, but to serve only a temporary purpose. It serves 
that end excellently well, as a rapid, concise, intelli 
gent, tho non-critical and altogether appreciative sur- 
vey of a great career, a career So great as to justify Mr. 
McCarthy in his remark: ‘tI think I may take it for 
granted that Mr. Gladstone is the greatest English 
statesman who has appeared during the reign of Queen 
Victoria.”” The book will be found to answer most at 
least of the questions as to Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
history which are likely to be raised now while his 
death is fresh in the mind of the public. Mr. McCarthy 
is always brilliant and interesting. . He finds no diffi- 
culty in displaying these qualities when he traces Mr. 
Gladstone’s ancestry to its sources, nor in rehearsing 
the story of his boyhood, and of the very remarkable 
relations which subsisted between his father, Sir John, 
and his sons, stately as Sir John appears in the por- 
trait printed in this volume. Naturally enough the 
prime interest with Mr. McCarthy is the statesman’s 
public career of which he writes in an admiring strain, 
tolerating no criticism, not even of the abandonment of 
Gordon. The author draws freely on his personal 
recollections as well as on the diverting personal inci- 
dents of Mr. Gladstone’s history bothas boy and man, 
and gives many examples of personalia which go to 
lighten and brighten the volume and which would bear 
quotation. The book as now republished is loaded with 
portraits of Gladstone and his contemporaries, and 
even of the buildings noted in the text. 


FREE BANKING A NATURAL RIGHT, by James A. B. 
Dilworth (New York, Continental Publishing Co., 1897), 
may be taken as indicating that the feeling in favor of 
having the Government withdraw from the banking 
business is extending. While some of the anthor’s 
theories, such as his belief that banknotes might be 
secured by real estate, have been proved unwise, his 
main contention, that banking might be made free, has 
never been refuted by experience. It would certainly 
be a great gainto have popular interest diverted from 
the free coinage of silver tothe free issue of bank-notes, 
provided, of course, that they are not made a legal 
tender. There is, no doubt, a feeling in some parts of 
the South and West that there is an actual lack of the 
instruments of exchange, and if popular agitation can 
be quieted by allowing the people of those parts to set 
up banks of their own, the gain might be worth what- 
ever risk is involved. Somewhat more technical, as 
well as scientific, is the little book entitled ‘* Sounp 
Money Monocrapus. By William C. Cornwell. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897.) This book is a 
compilation of addresses and papers on the general 
subject of currency reform, of which we need only say 
that they attracted such wide attention on their appear- 
ance as to make it unnecessary to describe them now 
As collected they make an extremely powerful argu. 
ment in support of the general position of the author, 
which is that the less Government interference with ‘cur- 
rency there is the more certainly and safely will the 
business men of the country and of the world create a 
monetary system of a permanent description. The enor- 
mous gain to society from such a system will, we trust, 
encourage Mr. Cornwell and those who are laboring with 
him to continue their efforts. 
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HEROES OF THE MISSION FIELD, and 
MODERN HEROES OF THE MISSION FIELD. 
By W. Pakenham Walsh, Bishop of Ossory. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. Two 
vols. $1.00 each.) These two books, 
whose value is attested by the number of 
editions printed since they first appeared, 
twenty years ago, do not pretend to be 
exhaustive. They present sketches of 
some of the most prominent and repre- 
sentative missionary workers in the 
whole history of the Church. The first 
includes Ulfilas, Ansgar, St. Patrick, 
Raymond Lull, Xavier, Eliot, Hans 
Egede, Schwartzand others, Thesecond 
describes Henry Martyn, Carey, Judson, 
John Williams, Allen Gardiner, Living- 
stone, Patteson and others of the present 
century force. Published originally in 
the Clergyman’s Magazine, the sketches 
have the merit of magazine articles, and 
are bright and readable, as well as in- 
structive. 


Tue MAN Wuo OvtLivep HImsELF. 
By Albion W. Tourgée. (New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hubert. 75 cents.) Judge 
Tourgée lacks the fine knack of telling a 
good short story; but he does not lack 
the earnestness and the keen insight that 
go tothe core of things. The initial story 
in this book is not without engaging ele- 
ments, especially inthe depicting of char- 
acter by indirect means. In another 
story Judge Tourgée gets back to familiar 
ground in the South, and gives us some 
striking touches of local color. It may 
be that he is too much bent on preaching 
through his tales to make them of high 
artistic value. At all events his burden 
ot moral purpose is pretty heavy, and 
ertainly gool. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW for March (105 
East Twenty-second Street) contains a 
most useful address by the President of 
“The Legal Aid Society’? Mr. Freder- 
ick W. Holis. This most deserving organ- 
ization offers the important aid of legal 
counsel and assistance to persons who 
have suffered wrong but who are unable 
to protect themselves. It has proved the 
efficient friend of the deserving poor and 
metthe need of over one hundred thou- 
sand such clients during the past twenty 
years. Yet its work has been done so 
quietly that few so much as knew of-its 
existence, and Mr. Holls’s address would 
surprise most persons who read it. 


THE BARN STORMERS. By Mrs. Har- 
court Williamson. (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 75 cents.) The best part 
of this somewhat commonplace novel is 
its humor, such as it is. An English 
girl’s experiences with a barn-storming 
company of rather Jow actors are fairly 
well given; but the tone of the story 
does not commend it to a lofty taste, 
althothere are scenes here and there 
which are quite brilliantly portrayed. 


IN THE MipsT oF Locic. Tales of Sol- 
diers and Civilians By Ambrose Bierce. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) This is 
an old book under a new name, and it is 
a book well worth reading. Mr. Bierce 
is a crude writer, but he has singular 
force of imagination, and his hideous 
stories fairly bulge with it. No man 
since Poe has thought of as many blood- 
curdling things. 





Literary Notes. 


No. 2 of the Critic’s Pamphlets is 
‘““Walt Whitman at Home,”’ by himself, 
with the story of a visit to Whitman’s 
‘*Shanty ’’ in Camden, by Miss Gilder. 


....‘‘A History.of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition Held in Chicago in 
1893,’’ edited by Rossiter Johnson, and 
published ‘‘By the Authority of the 
Board of Directors,’’ in four volumes, 
with portraits and illustrations, will soon 
be issued by D. Appleton & Co. The 
work includes the reports of the commit- 
tees of the various departments. 


-Lieut. Julien Viaud (Pierre Loti), 
retired from the French Navy, is now 
engaged by the Paris Figaro as its Span- 
ish correspondent. Wherever he has 
gone in Spain, however, the report has 
preceded him that he was collecting a 
privateer’s crew to aid Spain. ‘‘ Alas! 









how I regret that itis not true and not 
possible!’? he exclaims. 


.-Among the articles bearing on our 
present war in the June magazines are 
‘*Ten Months with the Cuban Insur- 
gents,’’ the experiences of a major in the 
army under Garcia (Century); ‘‘ The War 
with Spain and After,’’ an editorial dis- 
cussion (Atlantic); ‘‘ A Century of Cuban 
Diplomacy, 1795-1895,’ by Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart (Harfer’s) and even What 
to Eat for June represents in a cartoon the 
battle between the Spanish olives and 
the brigades of corn, apples, etc., of the 
American Army. 


.Edward Bellamy, author of ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward,” ‘‘ Equality,” 
socialistic words, died last Monday at 
his home in Chicopee Falls,Mass. Mr. 
Bellamy has been in failing health for 
some time, and it is said that he over- 
taxed his strength in the preparation of 
‘*Equality,’”’ published last autumn, a 
work that has been reported as having 
large sales, especially in the West. More 
than 500,000 copies of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ have been sold. Mr. Bellamy de- 
voted some years to editorial work, and 
he was one of the founders of the Spring- 
field News; but his influence was more 
strongly felt through the Nationalist 
Clubs and communities organized some 
years ago to advance principles pro- 
pounded in ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 


..After a short illness the death of 
Miss Maria Louise Pool occurred last 
week at Rockland, Mass., the home of 
her girlhood. There her mother, now 
well on toward ninety years of age, sur- 
vives the last of her children. For near- 
ly twoscore years Miss Pool has 
been included in THE INDEPENDEN®’S 
list of writers of short stories, and 
the name of one of these earlier tales 
‘““The Two Salomes’’ she repeated 
later as the title of a popular novel. 
She had a keen appreciation of the 
homely and humorous side of New 
England life, and Miss Wilkins, with all 
her scientific study of the abnormal. 
could not set off more vividly what was 
sordid and mean in the rustic way of 
living. Miss Pool’s studies included 
canine as well as human nature, and some 
of her most sympathetic work has had 
to do with her dogs. A series of sketches 
and stories by Miss Pool, published in 


the Mew York Tribune, gave her wide 


popularity, and opened the way for her 
more ambitious work. 


.An appreciation of Sidney Lanier, 
by Th. Bentzon (Madame Blanc) has been 


translated for Zhe Living Age and pub-. 


lished in its issues of May 14th and 2tst. 
Madame Blanc has read Lanier to good 
purpose and quotes freely from his work, 
both prose and poetry. Oddly enough, 
however, the translator, while quoting 


his poems from his published volumes, 


has translated his prose from the French. 
So we have Sidney Lanier’s English 
prose translated into French by Th. 
Bentzon, and reduced again to English 
by Zhe Living Age's translator. The; 
effect to one who knows and appreciates 


Lanier’s prose is, to say the least, pecul- 


iar. ‘‘Dandy upside down’’ becomes 
‘‘inverted dandyism,’’ and the brilliant 
criticism, ‘‘ Whitman is poetry’s butcher. 
Huge raw collops cut from the rump of 
poetry, and never mind gristle, is what 
he feeds our souls with,’ in this new 
translation appears: ‘*‘Whitman is the 
butcher of poetry, who would nourish 
our souls on huge slices of raw meat with 
the gristle left in!’’ 


. The Catholic historian of Munich, 
Dr. Nicholaus Paulus, in his recent work 
of a hundred pages, entitled ‘‘ Luther's 
Lebensende,’‘ published by the house of 
Herder,in Freiburg, i. B. 1898, has fur- 
nished a fine specimen of independent 
scholarship not always seen when inves- 
tigators of that communion deal with 
problems that directly or even indirectly 
affect the status or history of their 
Church. Even so fair-minded an historian 
as Déllinger, in his earlier years at least, 
was lamentably unfair in his estimate of 
early Protestantism and its protagonists. 
Rather singularly, Paulus’s work is di- 
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rected against a gross misrepresentation 
of facts of history that have been ad- 
vanced by Catholic scholars against the 
person of Luther, and is thus practically 
an apology for the chief opponent of the 
Church of which Paulus himself was a 
warm adherent. Ever since the year 
1883, celebrated as the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Luther by the 
entire Protestant world, certain Catholic 
scholars, especially Paul Majunke, for- 
merly editor of the Germania, the most in- 
fluential Catholic political paper in the 
Fatherland, have endeavored to prove 
that. Luther, after a night of debauch 
and drunkenness, died by his own hands 
as a suicide. Notwithstanding the fact 
that such leading Protestant specialists 
as Professor Kolde and Kameran, from 
primary sources, demonstrated the utter 
falsity of the assertion, the allegation 
would not down, and has been repeated 
in a thousand variegated forms ever 
since. Now Paulus, in the interest of 
historic truth, has undertaken to demon- 
Strate that these current charges against 
the Protestant reformer are utterly with- 
out foundation. He examines the orig- 
inal sources, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and pronounces the story of Lu- 
ther’s suicide a ‘‘ Legende.’’ He formu- 
lates his conclusions in these words: 


“1, On the basis of Protestant sources it 
can be accepted on satisfactory grounds 
that Luther, indeed dying in an unexpect- 
edly quick manner, was not found dead in 
bed, but that rather, after having engaged 
in prayers, he departed this life quietly and 
nearer at 3 A.M. of the eighteenth of 

ebruary, 1546, in the presence of several 
witnesses. 

‘**2. On the basis of both Protestant and 
Catholic sources the story of the imaginary 
(augeblich) a servant of Luther to the 
effect that the latter had committed suicide 
must be rejected as a fable.” 


Paulus expresses the conviction that his 
investigations ‘‘ will effectually put an 
end to the disagreeable controversy con- 
cerning Luther’s end.” 
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INDEPENDENT 


Financial. - 


Taxes Unfair and Unwise. 





IF the majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the United States had desired 
to do its utmost to hamper the Govern- 
ment in the raising of war revenue it 
could hardly have done better than it 
has succeeded in doing by some of the 
devices for taxation with which it 
amended the War Revenue Bill as it 
came from the House of Representa- 
tives. If the amendments providing 
for the issue of greenbacks and for the 
coinage of the silver seigniorage in the 
Treasury are adopted, our currency 
system will be deranged and general 
business interrupted before the war is 
two months old. But there is no pos- 
sibility that the measures can pass the’ 
House, whatever be their fate in the 
Senate. For this reason no injurious 
effect has been produced on the money 
markets by the new senatorial agitation. 
It is even hoped that there will be 
enough Democratic advocates of sound 
money in the Upper body of the Na- 
tional Legislature to enable, by combi- 
nation, the Administration party to de- 
feat these propositions where they have 
originated. 

It is well then to consider the tax 
measures and see if they are wisely de- 
vised for the benefit of the community. 
We must assume that the efforts to 
manufacture money, instead of borrow- 
ing it, will fail, and that the Govern- 
ment will enter the market with the 
popular loan of $100,000,000 or $200, - 
000,000 as originally proposed. It may 
be too much to say that such a loan 
will fail unless it is supported by the 
banks. But it must certainly be ad- 
mitted that the cordial co-operation of 
these financial institutions, knit to- 
gether all over the land by the ties of 
a common interest, will go far toward 
popularizing any issue of bonds and ex- 
citing a competition among investors. 
It is only by their aid, at any rate, 
that the great operation can be financed 
without disturbance in monetary cir- 
cles. The good will of these institu- 
tions is certainly worth cultivating. 
They have frequently given evidence of 
a true patriotic and public spirit when 
the emergency was pressing, and there 
is no doubt that they will again put 
country above self-interest. This does 
not furnish justification for oppressive 
taxes that will seriously diminish profits, 
inflict annoyance, and in every way ex- 
cite an antagonism to a Government 
which is bound to borrow money ona 
large scale before hostilities can be 
brought to a close. 

A week or two ago the principal 
topic of discussion and correspondence 
in banking circles was the forthcoming 
Government loan. Now the attention 
of bankers is diverted to work to de- 
feat the Senate Committee's inflation 
measures and to throw light upon some 
of the tax proposals for the benefit of 
those legislators who retain a fairness 
of mind. The banks of deposits already 
pay ample State and local taxes. It is 
now proposed to impose a quadruple 
Federal taxation, for the Govern ment 
already collects 1% on National Bank 
circulating notes. The new taxes pro- 
posed are 2% on capital stock, one- 
quarter of 1% on earnings and one- 
quarter of 1% on gross deposits. The 
taxation upon transactions or earnings 
is clearly an invidious distinction be- 
tween corporations and _ individuals. 
Upon what ground may that discrim- 
ination be advocated, except on the 
theory that banks are ‘‘capitalistic 
cormorants, etc.’’? But serious talk of 
that nature has, happily, almost passed 
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out of the sphere of intelligent discus- 
sion, 

The unwisdom of the proposed taxes 
will be obvious on a little reflection. 
Every obstacle put in the way of the 
banking business is a step toward re- 
ducing the banking facilities of the 
community by increasing the difficul- 
ties of capital that might be ready to 
embark in the enterprise and by redu- 
cing its possible profits. An increase 
in banking facilities—an encouragement 
to this form of the industry of capital— 
is what the country needs. The more 
banks there are, the more competition 
among lenders of money, and the lower 
the rate, other things being equal, at 
which men engaged in other businesses 
may borrow working capital or money 
for improvement and extension. There 
would be only one recourse left to the 
banks in order to meet these burdens, 
especially the tax on deposits. They 
would add the amount of their taxes to 
the rate they charged for accommo- 
dationsof loans. Your deposit in bank 
would automatically be the means for 
making my loan cost more at bank, and 
vice versa. 

The proposed taxation of gross de- 
posits applies to banks of savings, which 
hold the money of the provident and 
thrifty classes of the community. In 
principle such a tax puts a penalty on 
virtues esteemed by the community—a 
premium upon wastefulness or extrava- 
gance. Such atax would bear the hard- 
est on the poorer or middle classes, the 
ones least fitted to support the burden. 
For that tax on deposits would be cover- 
ed by a reduction in the rate of interest 
paid todepositors. It is no easy task for 
the savings-banks to pay fair rates of in- 
terest (compounded, too, if you please) 
now that they can secure investments 
which give them a fair return only with 
extreme difficulty. Do depositors en- 
joy the prospect of a possible de- 
duction of one-quarter of 1% per an- 
num from the moderate returns they 
now receive on their savings? This tax, 
together with the others in the same cat- 
egory, would be felt more severely by the 
smaller banks, both of deposit and 
savings. In small communities and 
with small institutions, working on 
lines of narrow profits, the combined 
taxes (or perhaps even the 2% tax on 
capital alone) would make the difference 
between profit and loss in conduct- 
ing business. 

This might wipe out of existence some 
of the most deserving of banking ven- 
tures. As large capital is better able to 
protect itself than small—justas larger 
armies have more power of resistance 
or aggression than small—the probable 
tendency of the Senate measures would 
be to lessen the number of financial in- 
stitutions and to concentrate the busi- 
ness in the hands of fewer and stronger 
institutions. The lessening of compe- 
tition is surely the last aim of the men 
in the Senate who are so boastful of 
their care for ‘‘labor,’’ ‘‘the down- 
trodden,” etc. The practical results 
of these Senate measures would be to 
introduce a deranging element into the 
money markets, to tend to the curtail- 
ment of banking and other financial fa- 
cilities, and to reduce the interest re- 
turns to the five million savings-bank 
depositors in the United States. They 
would be the worst possible prelude, 
also, to a_ successful borrowing of 
money from the massof the people for 
war purposes. 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending May 21st were as follows: 





Central.... Mechanics’.. 1% 
Continenta Merchants’... . 
Manhattan Western,,, ° 
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Financial Items. 


. The trade of the United States 
with “Japan has shown a very ‘large in- 
crease in 1897 over 1896, the exports 
from the United States to Japan being 
65% greater in 1897 than in 1896, this 
was a larger increase than shown by any 
other country trading with Japan. 


. One of the latest trust combina- 
tions is that of the envelop manufac- 
turers. It is stated that a consolidation 
has been formed of ten of the most 
prominent of the country, representing 
go% of the output. 


.. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 
14 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co......... t 
$4,780 Atlantic Mu. Ins. Co. rep. & 


$2, B.. Tenas and Pacific Rd. first 5%.. 

.In accordance with its custom, 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York have sent each one of their 1,658 
shareholders a copy of the proceedings 
of the thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the shareholders, giving information 
in regard to the affairs of the bank dur- 
ing the past year and its present stand- 
ing. 

.... The statement comes from Mon- 
treal that a large number of persons who 
wete induced by cut.rates upon the 
railways to start for the Klondike, got 
no further than Vancouver, being un- 
able, on account of lack of funds, to 
proceed north. It is also stated that a 
considerable number of people who 
started for the Klondike, and whowent 
as far notth as Wrangell, have returned, 
and that thousands will undoubtedly 
find their way back during the summer. 


....Last week we stated in these 
columns that it was possible for farm- 
ers to take advantage of the current 
prices for July wheat by selling their 
prospective crops now. We are asked 
how this can be done. Grain elevators 
are established all along the lines of 
railways inthe wheat-producing States, 
and the same persons—generally those 
controlling the elevators—who have 
hitherto bought farmers’ wheat after 
threshing, will be only too glad to buy 
the crop which will be threshed in July 
and later, ata price to be agreed upon 
now. The price, probably will be less 
than that offered for July options when 
large quantities are dealt in. 


... The Bureau of Statistics has pub- 
lished the statement of the country’s 
foreign trade for April and for the ten 
months of the fiscal year. It shows 
that the total merchandise exports for 
the ten months were $1,025,426,681, 
and the imports were $511, 181,186, 
thus showing an excess of exports of 
$514,245,495. This isthe most remark- 
able showing of many years, and we 
doubt if ever the excess of exports 
have been so great. The exports of 
agricultural products for ten months 
have been more than $100,000,000 in 
excess of those of the corresponding 
ten months of the preceding year. The 
failure of crops abroad has drawn upon 
our own liberal supplies. 


.On the mapof Africa published 
by us May 5th a railroad was shown run- 
ning from Cape Town north to Bulu- 
wayo. The gage of the road is 3 feet 
6 inches, and it is solidly constructed. 
It crosses several rivers on substantial 
bridges, and the trip can be made over 
the entire distance, 490 miles, in 95 
hours. The road was constructed 
under the greatest difficulties. Dur- 
ing its building the rinderpest was rag- 
ing in South Africa, and destroyed cat- 
tle by thousands, and as cattle then fur- 
nished the motive-power the work was 
very greatly hampered. It is said that 
over 700 lives were lost, owing princi- 
pally to mortality from fever. The 
road has been constructed by Cecil 
Rhodes, and his intention is to push it 
further north during the present year. 


* The banks of this city now hold 
nearly $170,000, 000 in gold, the largest 
amount on record; it 1s about $82,000. - 
ooo more than they held a year ago. 
As the excess of exports over imports 
for the first ten months of the fiscal 
year amounted to over $514,000,000, 
there is a probability that more gold 
will come this way. All prospects indi- 
cate prosperity for the future of the 
country. Thecoming crop of wheat is 
estimated as one of the largest ever 





grown, one estimate placing it as high 
as 700,000,000 bushels. _The cotton 
crop, it is expected, will be somewhat 
less than the last one, and altho the 
outlook for corn has been slightly de- 
creased during the past week on ac- 
count of heavy rains, ‘the crop will, 
without doubt, be very large. A large 
line of manufacturing industries are ex- 
ceedingly active, and must, in the na- 
ture of things, continue so. Railroad 
_earnings made a gain for the second 
week of May of nearly 16%. The West 
has been particularly benefited by the 
high price of cereals, and trade in all 
lines has greatly improved in that sec- 
tion. Ten days ago California hada 
very heavy rain, which is said to have 
added 100,000 tons to the wheat crop 
and 150,000 tons to the barley crop. 
May wheat advanced during the week 
to $1.664; corn advancei one cent. 


.-». The wheat deal in which Mr. 
JosephLeiter,a man of about thirty years 
of age, has been engaged in Chicagosince 
April, 1897, will be brought to a close, 
so far as he is concerned, it is stated, 
with the expiration of July options, 
when he will retire. Persons feeling 
confident to judge think that his entire 
profits will foot up at least $3,350,000, 
tho at one time, in December last, it is 
said that he was in great danger of be- 
ing ruined. The great shortage in 
wheat abroad and the—for him—for- 
tunate declaration of war, has enabled 
him to do what has ruined many other 
men, successfully establish a corner 
and retire from it with profit. He 
stated a long time ago that he was not 
a wheat speculator but was buying 
wheat expecting to have it delivered to 
him and to pay for it and to ship it 
abroad and sell it, and he seems to 
have carried out this line fairly well. 
His dealings are said to have been profit- 
able to farmers to the extent of $150,- 
000,000, basing the estimate on an 
average advance of 30 cents a bushel 
for the farmers over prices ruling in 
recent years. The Standard, ot Lon- 
don, looks upon Mr. Leiter as a pub- 
lic benefactor, It says: 

‘‘These dealings for future dates 
steady prices far more than anything 
else. It is probable, nay almost certain, 
that but for the Leiter corner the price 
of wheat would have risen further this 
spring than it has done, and might have 
stayed up longer. He, however, accu- 
mulated an enormous stock, to dispose of 
when the scare began, and before it has 
ended the sales price may have consider- 
ably shrunk. 

‘“‘It is not by any means certain yet 
that he has got a fortune such as he 
dreamed of; but, supposing he has one, 
his gains may represent a low price for 
hungry Europe to have to pay for the 
certainty that a huge supply of grain did 
exist, which must soon come upon the 
market at some price.”’ 

While the Morning Leader says: 

‘* English corn is now higher than for 
many years. In France there have been 
threatenings and mutterings of trouble; 
in Spain there are bread riots, and in 
Italy there are barricades, burning 
houses and fighting—revolution, in fact—- 
on the part of people who are unable to 
get bread and who think it better to die 
by the bullet than to starve. The very 
throne seems to totter because bread is so 
dear. Other people pay for Leiter’s ex- 
perience now.” 


DIVIDEND. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 1%, 


‘payable at the office of the “Mercantile 
Trust Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits poospred and interest allowed on balances 
subject to drafts at sight. 
All securtt cs listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore pe Exchanges bought 
end sold on commiss 
High- class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS ,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON 


Government 4» 


Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


MORTGAGE! BONDS OF ES- 


ALSO FIRST 
TABLISHED STEAM AND Gaon RAILWAYS. 


A ae ahen on FUR- 
NISHED FOR THE PU RCHAS SALE, OR EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITI ES: 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


Sanne. 
NEW _ YORK BOSTON. 
31 NASSAU STREET, New York, 


CABLE ADDRESS—SABA. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New Vork. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice-Prea, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wma. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _H. ScHWAB, 
Frank LyMan, 
GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 





SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS J AMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
Awson PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs §. SMITH, DANIEL Lorp, 

Wa. RockEFELLER, JOHN S_ KENNEDY, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, D. O. MILLS. 
WILiiaM H. Macy JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD 





POOR, promient 

Vice-President ; are ARD 
Viee- “President GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; 
J. LDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Gogtens. Nie dnaubbesbiedveticatentd %. gee. b+ 44 


Extension 8 Va onven- 
ience of Deporiters and pmvonters. 


ugh the 
"jose osepht " linore Ft _ Fish, 
George 8. Hart, Charlies Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Bort, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
ong * Delafield, bat R. Appl io 
re 


Sr UxNyeaeT 
DELAFIELD 
EDW. 


a DWARD E, 

















Sea DIVIDENDS. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
85 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, May 18th, 1898. 

A Semi-Annual Dividend of one per cent. has 
this day been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable on and after June Ist, 1898, at the 
office of the Mercantile Trust Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, to stockholders of record at the closing of the 
books on May 16th, 1898. The transfer-books will re- 
open Thursday, June 2d, 1898, at ten o’clock A. M., at 
the office of the Union Trust Company. 


JOSEPH HELLEN, Treasurer 





Office of the Board of Directo: 
AMERIU an. EX PRESS COMPANY, 
65 BROADWAY. 
New YorK, May lith, 1898. 

The Board of Directors of this company has this day 
declared a dividend of three pa ($3) per share, 
po onand after the first day of yn 4 next. The 

ansfer books will be closed on the 4th day of June at 
gga on the 2d day of July, 1898. 


CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 


12 o’clock M., and reo 
By order of the Boa: 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street; 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
aa pron represented b 
James H. Cuapman, 421 Chestnut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application, 


COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
tne State of pen ge oe oh ——s, fg Ky! a. 
practics in New 

RAHAM, Lawyer, Tecoma, i 


THE MIDDLESEX 














1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets.....----------$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 


NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 








Hosiery. 


Plain and Fancy Lisle Thread, Cotton, 
Silk and Merino Hosiery, ~ 
Bicycle and Golf Hosiery, Men’s Hose. 


Underwear. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 
CELEBRATED UNDERWEAR. 
Merino, Gauze and Camel Hair 

Underwear. 
Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Underwear. 


Sroadoveuy KE 19th ot, 


ud, YORK. 


(695) 23 
READING NOTICES. 


FROM MAINE TO CAL IFORNIA. 


Ir is an undoubted fact that no manufacturers of 
electro silver plate are so well known from Maine 
to California as Rogers & Brother; and this is true 
for many reasons, two important ones being that 
they have been established in business for halfa 
century, and from the inception of their business 
their goods have been of the highest quality. The 
result is that a customer would rarely think of ask- 

for a guaranty before purchasing their goods, 
for the simple reason that there are no better goods 
in the market than the articles manufactured by 
Rogers & Brother, Waterbury, Conn. Every arti- 
cle bearing the trademark *‘ Rogers & Bro., 


A. 1.”’ (the celebrated star 7 brand) is manufactured 


and guaranteed by Rogers & Brother. The firm is 
continually abreast of the times in producing new, 
artistic and beautiful designs, and its assortment of 
goods is extensive, and suitable for every use to 
which silverware can be put. 








O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CHANCE IN SILK 
GRENADINES. 


Extraordinary richness, newness, 


and novelty, but at half and less 
regular prices. It’s not often that 
such rich plums go looking for 
pickers. 

23-inch black all-silk stripe Grenadines ; : 


24-inch black all-silk, plain Grenadines, 50c 


value 75c. to $1.00 per — ial.. 





44-inch black all-silk figured, Bayadere 


striped Grenadines—value $2.00 per yard— 
dpe ee gl MEO TT OPER ET Pe eee 7 9 Cc 





44-inch black all-silk Grenadines, in Fig- 
ured, Striped and Travered effects, value 
$2.25 yard, and worth it—we say........... 


Hiies antioly y icin es ; that what 





we say of these grenadines is right. 
The value quoted is the price other 
stores are getting for them to-day. 
And yet, in the face of this announce- 
ment, lots of folks will be tramping 
around for blocks and’ll be paying 
$1.00 for. grenadines that we’re sell- 
ing at 5oc. 





We deliver all goods excepting bicycles and 
sewing Machines free at any railroad station 
within 100 miles of New York. 

Address Section 1000. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


Sixth Ave., 20 to aust St., N. Y. 





B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK, 


Are now showing complete 
lines of Spring and Summer 
Merino Underwear for La- 
dies, Misses and Children, in 
all the leading foreign and 
domestic makes, also the 
“Betalph,” their own ex- 
clusive brand of fine texture 
and finish, an article which 
can be confidently recom- 
mended. 











Trade Mark Registered. 





Wm. H. Jackson & Co. 





860 Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES 
’ 





FIXTURES & TILES. 





Elegant Stock, Best Fixtures, Maker’s Prices. 





se Mp ober mane pt nee ID 
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James MeCreery & Co., 


Both Stores. 
IMPORTED ORGANDIES. 


1,000 pieces of Printed Imported Organdies, 
fifteen floral designs, white or tinted grounds. 
121% cents per yard. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Ilth Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


AND 


BURNHAM 


oe, | MoT ERS sD ND perme 
“ee0s. maunery AXP 
26 to 36 Fiatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 

fichigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


en 


e 
NEW YORK—58 West r4th St. 
BROOKLYN—Fulton Cor. Hoyt St. 
PARIS—Rue Ambroise Thomas. 








OWING TO THE LONG-CONTINUED 
UNFAVORABLE WEATHER AND 
STEADY ARRIVAL OF NEW GOODS 
LONG AGO CONTRACTED FOR, WE 
FIND OURSELVES WITH A LARGER 
STOCK THAN WOULD ORDINARILY 
BE THE CASE, AND WILL, THERE- 
FORE, OFFER A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


FINE TRIMMED HATS 


at 5,00. 


WORTH $9.00 TO $10.00. 
ALSO ELEGANTLY TRIMMED HATS 


FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN, 
t d 
st 9.50 snd 300, 


WORTH DOUBLE. 








PICTURES, "STATIONERY, ‘ETC, © 


Newspaper and ss 
Magazine Basket. 


Length, 26 inches. Width, 16 
inches. ‘Height, 30 inches. Trays, 
5 inches deep. 5500... Gold 


8 ° 
Delivered Free in U. S.A. on 
receipt of “qrepe or sent C. 0.D. 
5 cnapprova 
CRANE BROS., Linenoid M’f’gers, 
Westyield, Mass. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 
to original condition be A the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 & 

ROCK WOOD, 1440 eee (40th St.), New York. 














‘USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 


. Sample Book Free, Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 





THE 


Insurance. 





Notes from the Life Report. 


ADVANCE sheets of the insurance re- 
port of this State for 1897, Part II, 
show an increase of $105,727,003 in 
gross assets of the life companies, ac- 
companied by a decrease of $29,061,735 
in premium notes and loans, and a de- 
crease of $142,867 in premiums deferred 
and uncollected. Liabilities increase, 
$94,641,192. Gross divisible surplus is 
$114,859,475 in companies of this State, 
and $185,802,015 in aggregate. Total 
premiums were $239, 394,411, an increase 
of $15,680,091 over 1896. Disburse- 
ments were $205,866, 393, an increase of 
$6,693,094 over 1896. Of this, policy- 
holders received $137,544,815, thus: 
$92,688,305 for claims; $26,431,312 for 
lapsed and surrendered policies; $18,- 
425,197 for dividends. 

The companies of this State issued 
247,500 policies, for $542,692,754, and 
terminated 151,800, for $408,656,435. 
Other State companies issued 183,957, 
for $381,112,122, and terminated I1o,- 
602, for $247,444,082. Both classes 
combined, 81,351 policies more than in 
1896 were issued, and $127,680,550 
more in amount was written; the termi- 
nations were 3,937 more in number than 
in 1896, but $4,627,489 in amount. 
Terminated policies were thus: 





Number. Amount. 

DIMGRES. 6055525 eS 23,851 $67,006, 268 
DEMNETEY. ohn nse ecnnes 5,601 12,601,171 
IE bs cies veuniens cose 9,040 29, 120,890 
TORE 59x -ocnikw'o oss 52,222 131,457)523 
LADSC....kcsn sie inves es 128,716 274,288, 306 
CRAREO........55<s8 veces 4,579 38,683,029 
PRUNE. 5 503s 0euscer 38,393 102,94 3,330 

pi ee ay ee 262,400 $656,100,517 


Industrial business excluded, both 
classes of companies combined have im- 
surance in force thus: 





Number. Amount. 
Whole life......... 1,529,901 $3,706,985,506 
Endowment........ 532,926 1,215,644,261 
Wa ENE. 2. fas. 92.414 285,886,629 
2,155:241 —$5,255+725.545 


ABD D Ny 5. Kp oxen Sh wists eines 47,209,149 

Exclusive of Industrial, the business 
done in this State during 1897 was 
71,079 policies issued, for $155,403,- 
982; premiums received, $29,103,827; 
claims paid, $13,436,856; policies in 
force at present, 304,130, insuring 
$819,960,441. 

Total receipts of the Insurance De- 
partment for the year ending September 
30th, were $199.797; total expendi- 
tures, $124,320, showing a profit bal- 
ance of $75,477. 

In view of the exceeding paucity of 
statistical information heretofore con- 
cerning the operations of Industrial in- 
surance, the following is timely. Only 
a single company fails to show an ad- 


vance: 4 
INDUSTRIAL RISKS. 


——1896.——. 








Number Amount 

CoMPANIES. of policies. insured. 
Metropolitan........ 3,643,569  $454,068,004 
Preaential..i...<... 2,437,251 279,030,638 
John Hancock...... 835,351 105,640,047 
Germania........... 5,054 627,327 
Pacific Mutual...... 11,539 2,367,726 
Totals... %....... 6,932,764  $841,733,742 

——1897.—- 

Metropolitan........ 4,028,722 » $534, 343,750 
Prudential.......... 2,658,700 303,770,952 
John Hancock...... 899,418 115,750,709 
Gemanin.......%.... 45748 593,688 
Pacific Mutual...... 20,546 31990, 192 
Pe See eer 7,612,134  $958,449,297 


The assessment societies received 
from members $50,986,848 in 1897 and 
$1,750,151 from other sources, a total 
of $52,736.99; in 1896, the figures were 
$53,945,954 from members and $1, 483,- 
069 from other sources. Disbursements 
also fell off, being, in 1896, $44,186,980 
to members and $8,806,859 for ex- 
penses, against $41,264,240 for claims 





INDEPENDENT 


and $8,543,243 expenses in 1897. Cer- 
tificates issued were 397,122 in 1897, 
against 429,053 in 1896; but termina- 
tions also fell off (from 342,034 to 312,- 
782), so that the number in force at the 
end of 1897 was 1,938,395, an increase 
of 5,868 in the year. 





A Bit of Reminiscence. 


THIRTY-FOUR years ago, which was a 
year before the close of our last war, 
the Mutual, the New York, the Man- 
hattan, and the United States, the Mu- 
tual Benefit, and the Connecticut Mu- 
tual were the big Life companies doing 
business here, as bigness then was; 
the Mutual was biggest, but each of 
the others had quite passed the million- 
dollar mark in assets. The Equitable, 
which started contemporaneously with 
the New York Insurance Department, 
was not quite five years old, and as 
Henry B. Hyde was only vice-president 
his name did not appear in the official 
statements of the great company which 
he, more than any other man, founded 
and created. Each company was re- 
quired to state its mortality table and 
the interest rate assumed by it; but no 
law specifically fixed these, and in the 
still earlier years insurance outstanding 
had been reported as liavility, appar- 
ently because a company was obviously 
‘‘liable” to be called upon to meet any 
particular item of it. Nor was there 
any legal reserve standard for fire 
insurance. Superintendent Barnes— 
the first incumbent of the office, which 
is supposed to have been created for 
his benefit by Thurlow Weed, his 
father-in-law—remarked in the text of 
his fifth report that he had been ‘‘re- 
peatedly urged to settle on some per- 
centage of premium received on unex- 
pired risks as a common standard for a 
proper reinsurance fund for outstanding 
risks,’’ but had been unable to do so. 

A very early suggestion of National 
Supervision was made by Mr. Barnes. 
He thought it possible that under the 
power to regulate interstate commerce 
Congress has constitutional right to 
make rules for interstate corporate un- 
derwriting, but if any such right exists 
he thought its exercise would be held 
in abeyance so long as the States, ina 
true spirft of honorable and fraternal in- 
tercourse, refuse to impose prohibitory 
burdens on their brethren and grant 
them substantially the same rights, 
privileges and immunities bestowed 
upon their own corporations. This 
was somewhat fine talk, but it was 
followed by a recommendation—unfor- 
tunately listened to—for the statutory 
stupidity and belittlement known as a 
‘‘reciprocal law,’’ which was asked 
‘‘as a necessary and_ indispensable 
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means of protection against the unfair 
and unsound legislation of other 
States.’’ . This sort of legislation reads 
the Galden Rule thus: ‘‘as others do 
to you, do ye also to them,”’ and if 
there were no better reason against it 
it would be inexpedient for New York 
because, as compared with many States, 
the exposures are unequal; a florist 
who goes into a stone-throwing match 
with the small boy is foolish indeed— 
the windows are all on one side. 





The Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life. 


THERE comes to this office, in the 
official envelop of the Insurance De- 
partment, a four-page statement of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. 
Comparison of this with the Associa- 
tion’s own sworn statement at the end 
of 1897, as printed in the Department's 
recently issued official volume of Re- 
ports for 1897, shows that the two are 
identical, except in a single particular, 
namely: in the ‘‘non-ledger’’ liabili- 
ties we find in this slip ‘‘claims on 
which more or less formal notices of 
death have been received, $463,895.25,”’ 
this item not appearing in the official 
volume. Of course the insertion of this 
item correspondingly increases ‘: total 
liabilities,’’ and reduces ‘‘balance to 
protect contracts.” The liabilities giv- 
en are $5,438.15, of ‘‘agents’ credit 
balances,” which are called ‘‘ledger’’ 
liabilities, The ‘‘non-ledger’’ liabili- 
ties are as follows: 

Losses on stipulated premium poli- 
cies, adjusted, not due.......... $500 


Losses on stipulated premium poli- 
cies, not adjusted, $37,000; re- 


WENT BEE MO0 5.350 ccussecacsscce 48,000 
Losses on post-mortem policies, 
due and unpaid, $5,000; adjust- 
ed, not due, $511,142............ 516,142 
Losses on post-mortem policies, not 
adjusted, $537,848; resisted, . 
ES ears Tae rey a 709,348 
Dividend obligations due or ac- 
ROME os one's Serene db a2 hsKeke 55508 29,246 
Premiums or assessments paid be- 
ED IMIE <<. cncinsckbean dneicnesien 175,801 
Outstanding bond obligations..... _165, 952 
‘$1 1,644.980 989 


In order to show how the liability 
account of the largest assessment soci- 
ety is made up, we copy this without 
comment. The issue of a copy with _ 
the addition of $463,895 for still other 
claims clearly shows that the Depart- 
ment is not willing to allow the omis- 
sion of so large an item. 

It is significant of the present troubles 
of the Society to note that while in 1896 
it made a net gain of 12,571 certificates 
for $16,366,690, in 1897 it experienced 
a net loss of 6,541 in number and $23,- 
458,960 in amount. 





The Washington Life Ins, Co. 


HAS REMOVED TO 
ITS NEW BUILDING 


No. 141 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of 
Philadelphia announces, in response to 
inquiries from some of its members 
who wish to serve in the army as chap- 
lains, that at a meeting of the directors 
the following resolution was adopted: 


** Resolved, Thatall outstanding policies 
of this Fund at this date, May 12th, 1898, 
shall be so construed as to permit our 
policy-holders to serve their country in 
any capacity they may desire, without 
prejudice to the same.” 


INSURANCE. 











1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jjan.1, 189S...... $20,342,647 01 
LIABSILITIES................- 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


FARRAGUT, FIRE INSURANCE Co. | 
5 b00 





N og ror Life Age 346 , aq 





ranch O ea! ar Street. 
DIRECTORS 

W.F. SHIRLEY, < IN J. HANKS, 
E.E. EAME ROBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL, 
GEORGE L. FOX, THEODORE R. COOKE, 
THO MAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
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Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 42,012 12 
Net Surplus : _ 1,107,735 72 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1898. $3,115,695 34 
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THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 
Capital, - = = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,095 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Of the United States. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3i, 





ASSETS. 


PUNUS WO MORMNMBOD, f. Co a's fais s sce csnceced $36,175,726.10 
Keal Estate, including the Equitable Building 

and purchases under foreclosure of mortgages 26,622,906.53 
United States Stocks, State and City Stocks 

and other investments, as per market quota- 

tions Dec. 31, 1897. (market value over 

ORE, a MEE MEE, on. in ws sbiepe + scenes 126,237,940 98 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market 

value Dec: 31, 1897, $14,976,578.00)....... 


12,051,800.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, 


office NEES BS feo. eves it eeccatews 13,790, 363.88 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, 16,267,823.83 
Balances due from agents..............e.00. 459,058.67 
Interest and Rents due and accrued ......... 588,746.05 


Premiums due and unreported, less cost of 





SNR iS cal te eae ce - yw apeuciace 2, 483,313.00 
Deferred Premiums, less cost of collection 2, 198,629.00 
fe ee ee ee - $236, 876,308. o4 


We hereby certify that, after a personal examination of the 
securities and accounts described in the foregoing statement 
for the year 1897, we find the same to be true and correct as 
stated The stocks and bonds in the above statements are 
valued at the market price December 31, 1897. 

Francis \W. Jackson, Auditor, A. W. Maine, 2nd Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve (or Assurance Fund) on all existing 
policies, on the Legal Standard on which it 
is calculated that future interest earnings will 





1897. 
INCOME. 

SE IN nog cicada asc ea nes $38,563,273.65 
Cash received for Interest and from other : 

MOI ill es son 5k PRON Cad Gee 10,008 ,995.88 
gO 2 ee ee Fea a a $48,572,269.53 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

RC NI 6. ccs 4 sith rate Peace ald mow + Hales $11,723, 153.58 
Matured and Discounted Endowments....... 1,160,578.65 
WRN ret ct. 2h os eacae coos wee se ge oo 
OO ee ee ee 3,157,494.¢ 
Matured Tontine Values.................-.. 2,205, 199.00 
Dividends paid to Policy-Iolders............ ++ 2 343,896.23 
Paid Policy-Holders.............. $21,106,314 14 


Commissions, advertising, postage andexchange 4, 64. Q13.04 
All other payments; Taxes, salaries, medical 

examinations, general expenses, &c........ 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 


3,912,050.43 
3,500,000. 00 





POMUUPSCIONES.. ok soos die SRE CL $33. 143,277 61 
ASSURANCE. 


INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES. 
Outstanding Assurance.......... $95 1,165,837.00 


New Assurance written in 1897.. $156, 955,693.00 


Proposals for Assurance Examined 
and Declined..... Pe en eee $24,491,973.00 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the Equitable Society, in accordance with its by-laws, to 
revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1897, hereby 
certify that we have, in person, carefully examined the 
accounts, and counted and examined in detail the Assets of 
the Society, and do hereby certify that the foregoing statement 
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EK. H. PERKINS, JR. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nut. Bank. 
JAMES RB. PLUM.....c0ccccccseccereecceeeeeces Leather, 








) Special Committee 


RE SS a SR pete are $184, 191,538.00 
AM odler’ Miatees os. ee ee tltes , 141, 595.20 
Total Liabilities............0000. 186,333,133.20 
8 333,133 thereof is true and correct as stated. 
Surplus...... Zerit Se pie he laa --+ $50,543,174.84 E. Boudinot Colt, T. S. Young, 


G. W. Carleton, 





of the Board of 
Directors. 


H. J. Fairchild, { 


The average rate of Interest earned on the Assets of the Society in 1897 was 4.60%. 
Ona calculation that the Society will receive only 4% as its future average rate of interest, the surplus, after deducting all 


liabilities, is $50,543,174.84. 


On a calculation that the Society will receive only 3% as its future average rate of interest, the surplus, after deducting all 


liabilities, is $29,014,300.00. 


The surplus of the Society is greater than the surplus of any other life assurance company in the United States or Europe, 


on similar computations. 


Whatever percentage of interest the Society may receive in the future in excess of the rate used in the above computation, is 


accumulated and invested for the greater increase of its surplus for the benefit of its policy-holders. 


An apportionment of profits 


will be made as usual to policy-holders during the year 1898 in the manner specified in their respective policies. 
We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. 


George W. Phillips, Actuary. 1s 





STATE OF NEW York, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, 


G. Van Cise, Assistant Actuary. 


FEBRUARY I, 1898. 


I hereby certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, I have caused the policy obligations of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, outstanding on the 
31st day of December, 1897, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four per cent interest, and I 
Louis F. Payn, Superintendent of Insurance. 


certify the same to be $184, 191,538.00. 
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An Engaged Woman! State Mutual 


should require from her future husband 
an ante-nuptial agreement that previous 
to marriage he should insure his life for 
her benefit and agree to keep the same 
alive in order that, in case of his sudden 
taking off, she would not be left destitute 
and unprovided for. THE METROPOLI- 
TAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of New 
York, furnishes the very kind of life in- 
surance for new beginners in life. 





Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men, Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants, 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
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ASSETS.. - 813,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES. - 12,156,897 00 
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gu d by the M Non-F orfeiture law. 
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C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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Old and Young. 
The Smallest of the Drums. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 





WHEN the opulence of summer unto 
wood and meadow comes, 
And within the tangled graveyard riot 
old-time spice and bloom, 
Then dear Nature brings her tribute to 
the ‘“‘ smallest of the drums,” 
Spreads the sweetest of her blossoms 
on the little soldier’s tomb. 


In the quiet country village, still they 
tell you how he died; 

And the story moves you strangely, 
more than other tales of war. 
Thrice heroic seems the hero, if he be a 

child beside, 
And the wound that tears his bosom is 
more sad than others far. 


In the ranks of Sherman’s army none so 
young and small as he, 
With his face so soft and dimpled, and 
his innocent blue eyes. 
Yet of all the Union drummers he could 
drum most skilfully, 
With a spirit—said his Colonel—fit to 
make the dead arise! 


In the charge at Chickamauga (so, beside 
his little grave, 
You may learn the hero’s story of some 
. villager, perchance), 
When his regiment sank, broken, from 
the rampart, like a wave, 
Thrice the clangor of his drum-beat 
rallied te a fresh advance. 


There he stood upon the hillside, capless, 
with his shining hair 
Blown about his childish forehead like 
the bright silk of the corn; 
And the men looked up and saw him stand- 
ing brave and scatheless there, 
Asan angel ona hilltop, in the drift- 
ing mist of morn. 


Thrice they rallied at his drum-beat— 
then the tattered flag went down! 
Some one caught it, waved it skyward 
for a moment, and then fell. 
In the dust and gore and drabble, all the 
stars of freedom’s crown, 
And the soldiers beaten backward from 
the emblem loved so well! 


Then our drummer-boy, our hero, from 
his neck the drum-cord flung, 
And amid the hailof bullets to the 
fallen banner sped. 
Quick he raised it from dishonor; quick 
before them all he sprung, 
And in fearless, proud defiance, waved 
the old flag o’er his head! 


For a minute’s space the cheering, louder 
than the singing balls, 
And the soldiers pressing forward, 
closing up their broken line, 
Then the child’s bright head, death strick- 
en, on his throbbing bosom falls, 
And the brave eyes that God lighted 
cease with life and soulto shine. 


In the flag he saved they wrapped him; 
in that starry shroud he lies, 
And the roses and the lilacs and the 
daisies seem to know; 
For in all that peaceful acre, sleeping 
’meath the summer skies, 
There is neither mound nor tablet that 
is wreathed and guarded so! 


ATLANTIC, Mass. 


Quite a Scandal. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 





I HAD never asked myself what age 
Jessica Duncombe might be. She was 
one of the women who always look 
young. Spinsterhood had not attenu- 
ated her beautiful womanly figure any 
more than it had extinguished the red 
on her lips and the ready color on her 
brown cheek. She looked a model of 
strength and suppleness, and to see her 
taking a hillside or stepping upon a 
moor was to recall the grace of a thor- 
oughbred horse. 

She lived all alone in a little cottage 
in a garden outside the town, in a cer- 
tain nun-like seclusion. She served 
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herself, and had her little dog for com- 
panion. She did not isolate -herself at 
all, but, on the contrary, held her little 
court, year in and year out, in her fra- 
grant little parlor. Still, she had her 
reticences and her isolations; she made 
an atmosphere about her somewhat 
nun-like, and it was an atmosphere that 
neither maid nor matron of the many 
who adored her sought to invade. 

Primarily she was the friend of the 
young girls, and their confidante. I 

am sure she wasathousand times more 
ardent hearted than the young egoists 
whocame to her with their love troubles; 
and the passionate sympathy she gave 
them was perhaps as often as not 
wasted. Sometimes her young friends 
disappointed and shocked her by their 
fickleness. They were dying one year 
because they could not marry this man, 
and the next year were buoyantly 
plighting their troth to another. 

Still, Jessica’s frequent disillusion- 
ments did not make her cold to the 
next comer. Rumor said that she had 
had a love trouble in her own youth, 
and that that made her so tender with 
young girls. Personally, I think she 
had not at that time known love, and 
that it was only her tender and ardent 
imaginings of it that made her so full 
of yearning sympathy. 

And yet it must not be supposed that 
she did not bring to her character of 
counselor and confidante sound com- 
mon sense as well as sympathy. The 
mothers knew that she did, and were 
content when their listless and languid 
girls carried their troubles to Jessica’s 
parlor. She gave them sympathy, but 
she gave them wisdom too; and it was 
surprising how sometimes a girl would 
discover in those long, low talks that 
her wooer was not worth so many hon- 
est tears and so much heartache, after 
all. 

Jessica was really an unworldly crea- 
ture, and it must have been some in- 
ward grace that made her so trusty in 
counsel. Else how was it that sober 
matrons brought her their troubles ?>— 
troubles not only of a tangible kind, 
but troubles of sentiment as well. To 
Jessica it seemed as piteous a thing 
when some bald, elderly father of a 
family distressed his ample helpmate 
by coldness or slight, as when the most 
willowy creature of a girl carried her 
her misprized affection. But here 
Jessica’s sympathy was controlled by 
wisdom. She knew how to give it just 
in such measure, and with such coun- 
sels, that she made no mountains of 
molehills. Indeed, some very tangled 
matrimonial skeins were reported to 
have been unraveled by her virgin 
hands. To the young girls she gave 
delicate precepts of pride and dignity 
in their conduct of their love affairs. 
To the married women her counsel was 
to give, and give, and give endlessly of 
love and forbearance. To see her coun- 
sel it, with eyes glowing and bosom 
heaving, was wonderful, said the ma- 
trons, seeing that she was a lone body 
herself, and had never known what the 
ways of men were. 

Hers was a lovely repute, at once so 
kind and so prudent. In the little town, 
overmuch given to tittle-tattle and rash 
judgment, Jessica stood above it all, like 
a star. 

Her father had been a sea-captain 
who, when he retired from the service, 
had bought the cottage and the little 
plot of garden and orchard about it. 
The sea was out of sight behind a belt 
of trees, but not out of hearing; and the 
old sailor had adorned his little home 
with the ingenuity common to seamen. 
Jessica used to look almost too ample 
and too handsome for it. The little 


garden in summer wasa wilderness of 
lupins and larkspurs, pinks and laven- 
der, stocks and gilly-flowers, and such 
old-fashioned things. The little sand- 
ed path was bordered with sea-shells, 
and shells edged the flower-beds. A 
little flagstaff stood among the apple- 
trees on the lawn, proudly displaying 
the Union Jack. 

Within, the little house was full of 
quaint ornaments and things brought 
from abroad that made it a perfect mu- 
seum to Jessica’s friends, the children. 
Many of us remembered old Captain 
Duncombe, a big, sunburnt, simple old 
man, always pottering about his garden 
or engaged in his workshop at some in- 
genious piece of carpentry. Fromhim 
Jessica inherited at once her size and 
the candid simplicity and ignorance of 
evil which were hers. i 

He had left her a little annuity which 
sufficed to keep her in comfort, and 
enabled her as well to do a good deal 
of unobtrusive charity. Her charities, 
her church work and her friendships 
took up so much of her time that one 
often wondered how she found time for 
her household duties as well; but these 
were never neglected. The little house 
was exquisite in every detail, and the 
hospitality that Jessica dispensed to her 
big circle was charming in its simple 
way. Jessica’s teas, with her home- 
made bread and fresh butter and cream 
and strawberry jam, had a little celeb- 
rity of their own, and were very con- 
soling after an hour of confidence and 
counsel. More ambitious hospitality 
she never aimed at. 

A portrait of Jessica would not be 
complete if I did not mention that she 
dressed with acertain austere elegance. 
She had always in her wardrobe a tai- 
lor-made serge gown, and one of black 
silk, that did justice to her beautiful 
figure. Her house gowns, in which she 
swept and dusted, cooked and gardened, 
she made up with her own clever fin- 
gers; but every afternoon these were 
laid aside for her blue serge, in which 
to pay visits or receive them, or go 
walking. It was wonderful how she 
managed these luxuries on her little in- 
come, especially seeing that she was so 
generous in charity; but Jessica’s new 
dresses were rare. Care and daintiness 
made her tailor-mades cheaper in the 
end than other folk's bargains, and if 
the serge was slightly old-fashioned and 
the silk a little shiny, who remembered 
that in the presence of their wearer ? 

Still, when all was said and done, 
Jessica could never see her eighth lus- 
trum again, and we were beginning to 
discuss the advisability of giving up 
calling her a young lady when an ex- 
traordinary thing happened. 

I had been six months out of Sea- 
combe, and, at the time I left, Jessica 
had been talking of paying a long- 
promised visit to a cousin in a Western 
town. We had not corresponded, and 
it was only on the journey back that, 
sitting idly in the railway-carriage, I 
had been speculating whether Jessica’s 
project had come off. I thought it 
improbable, for tho circumstances ap- 
parently made her free as air—she had 
but to lock her cottage and give her 
Toby in charge to one of her adorers— 
still a million invisible fine threads 
bound her, as I knew. What Seacombe 
would do without her for any length of 
time I could not imagine. 

But the very evening I got home I 
found a letter from Jessica awaiting 
me. The contents were so amazing 
that I had to take.off my glasses and 
rub them up, to make sure my eyesight 
was not deceiving me. Jessica was 
married !—married- and just back from 
honeymooning, and would like to see 
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me if I could cometo her. She had 
learned the date of my probable return, 
and hoped I would come to her at once. 
She had so many things to tell me. 

I could scarcely contain myself till the 
following afternoon, so curious was I, 
I could not help wondering, too, how 
Seacombe would take it. After lunch, 
I dressed myself and set off to walk to 
Jessica’s. I met no Seacombe ac- 
quaintances on the way, tho, if I had 
come upon a trail of them making for 
my own destination with welcomes and 
cengratulations, I should not have been 
surprised. Neither Jessica nor I live in 
the town, tho her little house is further 
out than mine, and so it chanced that I 
came upon none of Jessica’s circle. 

When I opened the gate in the midst 
of the little privet hedge and wentin, 
the first thing that struck me was an 
unfamiliar sound of whistling, proceed- 
ing from Captain Duncombe’s work- 
shop. It was a very sweet and cheer- 
ful whistle, that seemed to brighten up 
the staid little place. 

I went up to the half-glass door ard 
knocked. It was opened bya tiny little 
maid-servant, very neatand smart, who 
ushered me into Jessica’s parlor. The 
room was just the same, except that in 
the midst of the shells and wax flowers 
on the chimney-piece lay a very shabby 
pipe. A pair of slippers peeped from 
under the arm-chair, and a newspaper 
was flung on the hearth-rug. 

I looked at these intruders into Jes- 
sica’s feminine domain, and laughed to 
myself, 

‘“‘Oh, Jessica, Jessica!’ I said, ‘‘to 
think of your succumbing after all these 
years!”’ 

Just then Jessica opened the door 
and camein. The afternoon was very 
hot, and she was not wearing one of 
her serges. Instead, she had a loose 
muslin gown, with a pattern of brown 
pansies on pink, in which she looked, 
if possible, more a daughter of the gods 
than heretofore. 

She came in laughing and blushing, 
and ran to me and put her arms about 
me with the shy and roguish abandon 
of a girl. 

‘“‘Well, Mrs. Fleming,” she said, 
‘‘are you come to tell me that an old 
fool is the worst fool of any ?’’ 

I put her away a bit and looked at her. 

‘IT don’t know how you doit, Jes- 
sica Duncombe,” said I, ‘* but age is not 
to be named with you. You’re younger 
and handsomer than any girl in Sea- 
combe.”’ 

‘“‘You dear woman!’ she said, giving 
me a rapturous hug. ‘‘That is just 
what Tom says; but I didn’t expect you 
to repeat his folly.”’ 

‘* Well, you justify it, Jessica,’’ said 
[, looking at her with amazement. 
‘‘How many years have you taken off 
your age since this wonderful thing 
came to pass ?”’ 

«I'd have to take off twenty, really 
twenty, to be Tom’s age. Now don’t 
tell me that I’ll be sorry for my foolish- 
ness yet.” 

‘You wouldn’t believe it if I did,’’ 
said I. ‘<I can see you’re sure of your 
Tom. But now, how did it come to 
pass, this wonderful thing? Sit down 
and tell me about it coherently, if you 
can.”’ 

“(If I can!’’ laughed the bride. ‘Oh, 
I see the unbelievableness of it all just 
as clearly as anybody; and I told Tom 
he must be mad, mad, when he asked 
me. I wouldn’t believe for a long time 
that he was really making love to me. 
I thought of him as a boy. But he 
persisted, tho I represented the folly of 
the thing to him from every point of 
view. I told him I would be an old 
woman while he was yet in his prime 
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but he wouldn’t hear me. He said he 
had never loved any woman before, and 
never would again; so at last I gave 
in.”’ 

‘« And you are happy, Jessica ?”’ 

‘‘The happiest woman in the world. 
I thought all chance of such happiness 
was out of the question for me. Why, 
I had nothing to look forward to but a 
gentle going down the hill and a dying 
alone at last. And now to think that 
God had this in reserve for me all those 
years! Why, any girl of them all might 
be proud to be loved as I am loved, to 
be wooed as I was wooed.”’ 

‘Marriage hasn’t disillusioned you, 
Jessica ?”’ 

‘*Disillusioned me! Every hour I 
love better the dear soul God has given 
into my charge. Wait till you know 
him, Mrs, Fleming. He is the dearest, 
gentlest, truest’’-— She broke off with 
a hot blush. A low-sized young fellow 
had just passed the window. ‘‘Ah, 
there he is—my husband,”’ she said, 
softly. ‘‘ We will call him in presently. 
He is hard at work turning my father’s 
old workshop into a studio, He is an 
artist, you know.” 

“I didn’t know, Jessica.”’ 

‘‘Well, he is. He hasn’t met much 
recognition yet, but he will. I think 
his work is beautiful—beautiful.” 

‘‘You must show it to me, Jessica.’’ 

‘* He will show it to you himself. He 
says Seacombe will be an ideal home 
for him; it is so quiet and bracing, and 
we have such beautiful scenery.”’ 

‘‘T am glad you are to live here, Jes- 
sica.”’ 

‘‘Oh yes; of course there was noth- 
ing else to do. We have very little 
money between us, and the house is 
mine. Then I think we might have 
looked long without finding sanything 
So sweet,”’ 

‘¢And what would Seacombe do with- 
out you ?”’ 

‘*And I without it. Dear Seacombe! 
How pleased they will all be, Mrs. Flem- 
ing, to know that I am so happy! I 
always cared as much for their happi- 
ness as if it were my own; and to think 
my own was flying toward me all those 
years!’ 

«« And some one else’s, Jessica.” 

‘Yes, thank God, and some one 
else’s. He had a hard childhood and 
boyhood, Mrs. Fleming; and now it is 
all the more exquisite to me to give 
him, as he says—Heaven.”’ 

‘‘You have not seen any of your pets 
yet, Jessica ?”’ 

‘*No; I am shy of those girls and 
women. Yet I know they will be kind 
and full of joy for me. I was sorry 
with them and glad with them. Now 
they will repay me.”’ 

She looked at me wistfully. 

“(Tam sure they will, Jessica. It 
would bea strange thing if you could 
not look to Seacombe for sympathy and 
kindness.” 

Soon after, Tomcame in, and we were 
introduced, Jessica presenting him to 
me with the prettiest and most touch- 
ing air of pride and love. It was a lit- 
tle shock to me to find him very plain- 
looking, and he walked a little lame. 
He was undersized,and his features very 
irregular; in every way he was a most 
striking contrast to his handsome wife; 
and yet didn’t his disadvantages in a 
manner level up things between them? 
His plainness and lameness against her 
age, her beauty for his youth. Yes, 
they were more equal, after all. 

I watched Tom narrowly, I was so 
fearful lest Jessica should be bestowing 
her noble heart unworthily. But after 
I got over the first shock of his looks, 
I began to feel better satisfied. Tom’s 
eyes were honest, and they looked 
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devotion at Jessica. I[ felt 1 need not 
be afraid for my friend. 

As I went home I felt quite warm 
and glad over the idyl 1 had left be- 
hind. I certainly was not prepared for 
the lugubrious countenance with which 
my god-daughter, Gertrude Fanning, 
greeted me when I went into my draw- 
ing-room. 

‘*You’ve heard about Jessica?” she 
said, hardly waiting to greet me. 

“‘I’ve just come from her,”’ 
plied. 

““Oh!’’ she said, and her face fell. 
‘¢ You are not going to make any differ- 
ence?”’ 

‘‘What do you mean, Gertrude?’ I 
said. ‘‘Oh, I see; you think she 
won't be everybody’s property as she 
was heretofore. Well, perhaps that 
would be too much to expect. Still 
Jessica’s friendship is, | am sure, as en- 
during as her love, and she will spare 
us a large slice of her life yet. I suppose 
all you girls are frightfully jealous about 
her?” 

Gertrude looked at me with narrowed 
eyes, and her thin face took on an ugly 
and cynical expression. 

‘‘You don’t suppose she married for 
love ?”’ she said. 

«What else, Gertrude, pray?’’ 

‘‘A man who might be her son, as 
ugly as sin, and a cripple! It’s plain 
enough, She married him because she 
was an old maid, and would marry any- 
body; and he married her to get a 
home.” 

‘‘You shock me, Gertrude.” 

‘I say what all Seacombe says. None 
of us ever imagined that you would de- 
fend her. Indeed, I came down to ask 
you if you would come up to tea to our 
house. Mother has asked some friends in 
to discuss how we are to treat Jessica. 
Every one is for dropping her, nearly.’’ 

‘‘T am glad your mother asked me, 
Gertrude,” I said. ‘It would bea 
pity if I were excluded from such a 
momentous assemblage, Just wait a 
minute and I will come with you.’’ 

I talked about anything but Jessica 
on my way to Mrs. Fanning’s. I pre- 
ferred to save myself for the tussle I saw 
I was going to have. But as | discussed 
my Italian experiences with the baffled 
Gertrude I mentally resolved that a cer- 
tain thin gold necklet with a crystal 
ball which I had designed for a gift for 
my god-daughter should go elsewhere. 

I found Mrs, Fanning’s drawing-room 
lined with a row of matrons, severe as 
a Vehmgericht. The hostess kissed me 
with as melancholy an air as if I had 
come to a funeral, and as I sat down, 
declining the tea which was offered to 
me, the babel of voices broke out. 

My poor, poor Jessica! She did not 
seem to have a friend among them. 
Even the young girls dotted here and 
there among the matrons had not a 
word for their fast friend. Every one 
there seemed to take the view of poor 
Jessica’s love-match which I had found 
so incredibly vulgar in Gertrude. 

Now the circle deferred to me, as 
Seacombe circles usually do; because I 
am the Squire’s widow, I suppose, and 
a person of some little importance. I 
let them talk themselves hoarse. They 
were agreed about Jessica’s turpitude, 
and that its only punishment was a mean 
and despicable boycott—my poor Jes- 
sica, who had spent herself in love for 
these people, and was so little suspect- 
ing the reward they had prepared for 
her! 

At last the chatter stopped, and they 
waited for me to speak. I did not say 
very much, but it was to the point. 

‘* You are all wrong, good people,” I 
said, ‘‘ Jessica has madea love-match, 
as she had a perfect right to do, after 


I re- 





the years in which she has spent herself 
for this ungrateful town. She is so 
happy that she can do without any of 
us, but she will not do without me, for 


one. And any ostracism of Jessica 
includes me. Let that be fully under- 
stood,”’ 


It was what my nephew calls ‘‘a 
game of bluff,’’ and it succeeded per- 
fectly. There were a few moments of 
dismayed silence. Then one or two 
said that no doubt Mrs. Fleming was 
right, and that they had not meant to 
push matters to extremes, and these 
were followed by the others, likea flock 
of sheep. 

Will it be believed that that meeting 
resolved itself into a committee to get 
up a wedding present for Jessica? 
About six weeks later I myself assisted 
at the presentation—which took the 
shape of a Sheraton desk and a little 
pony-carriage—which my poor dear 
received with tears flowing down her 
happy face. 

Jessica’s marriage has turned out most 
happily, and she is as much beloved as 
ever. No one has ever been cruel 
enough to tell her how narrowly she 
escaped a boycott as the heroine of 
quite a scandal. How shocked she 
would be if she knew that the marriage 
which she regards as so dear and sacred 
a thing could present so different an 
aspect to others. 





In League with the Stones of 
the Field. 


BY VIRGINIA LEILA WENTZ, 


‘* THe woful teres that they leten falle 
As bittre weren, out of teres Kynde, 
For peyne, as 1s ligne Aloes or galle.’’ 
—‘‘ Troilus and Cryseide.”’ 


BECAUSE the child was one of those 
whom the wine of joy would kill, and 
because He loved him so, God said: 
‘There shali be aloes in* his cup,” 

Now out in the meadow it was May. 
The young green was spreading every- 
where, the trees were a-lilt with birds, 
and the sky was limpid over all. On 
the soft green were the children—under 
the trees, and under the sky, as well. 

All afternoon their happy laughter 
had been blending with the songs of the 
birds, as up into the soft air they tossed 
it, the wonderful ball of delight; and 
many and many a young leaf had 
budded out to hear it. For it was good 
to hear. 

Even in May, tho, children will grow 
tired; and when an ill-aimed pitch sent 
the ball over a high hedge, dropping 
upon the grass, they said: ‘‘Let An- 
toine run and fetch it; he is never 
tired.”’ 

And Antoine, with his dark-tossed 
curls and deep-drinking eyes, bounded 
to his feet directly. ‘‘ Certainly, / will 
fetch it,’’ he cried. So with cheeks 
a-flush and dimples playing he cleared 
the hedge at a leap. 

A butterfly flitted before him. He 
forgot the ball and gave chase to the 
flying thing. It was splendid in its 
wonder of scarlet and flame; he must 
have it. But it was so elusive. Now 
he had almost capped it as it skimmed 
the low Muay flowers; now it was high, 
high in the air, Over this hedge and 
that hedge he sped, through this mead- 
ow and that. But the light in his eyes 
was dying; at least it was not the same 
as a little space before. 

A young lamb was bleating for its 
mother that it would never see again. 
‘«Why does the lamb cry so, I won- 
der?’’ thought Antoine. ‘‘ Why does 


it cry so on this beautiful May day ?’’ 
(Already God was at work with his 

aloes—his aloes bitter and fragrant.) 
Suddenly the boy stopped his chase. 

On the path before him lay a wounded 
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thrush. He had a tender heart, and 
gently he picked it up; but the little 
songster would never sing again. 

‘*Dead ?” said Antoine, in a hushed 
awe. ‘‘What zs death? Must / die?” 

And now into Antoine’s deep-drink- 
ing eyes, instead of the joy-light, leaped 
a somber flame. (Yes, the aloes!) 

The butterfly was hovering near him; 
it settled upon a huge heap of stones 
(this was a sterile field), but its glowing 
colors were gone; it seemed quite like 
the May flowers it had been flitting 
upon—white. 

‘I don’t want you any more, little 
thing,” said Antoine, wearily. But he 
sat himself down beside it onthe stones, 
and let hischin fall into his hands. 

The day’s sun was fast sinking out of 
view behind the low hills; now it was 
only a great, red ball. Then Antoine 
remembered him of the ball he had 
gone to fetch. ‘‘The J/ay-ball, ah!” 
The boy clinched his white teeth and 
smiled. 

With Sophocles’ ‘eternal notes of 
sadness,’’ the tide was coming in. The 
child knew nothing of Sophocles; but 
he heard the tide. The evening air 
was growing chilly: ‘‘ Why does the sea 
moan so? Must the sea die too?” 
And the clouds—how weirdly they 
shaped themselves, how low they fell, 
coming out from among the Dread, to 
find him. 

«Antoine! 
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Antoine!” they called, 
In his soul Antoine heard—so plain; 
but he could notanswer. He was help- 
less for words. And the misery of it 
was great; for, somehow, he knew that 
all through the length of his life he 
should carry it—this desperate, gnaw- 
ing, soul-muteness. 

Meanwhile, the blackness of the night 
gathered up the grayness of the stones, 
and cast it forth in one gray word, 
“« mystery.” 

Then after a little Antoine threw out 
his arms in avery helpless fashion, and 
in between them dropped his head— 
his dark head, upon the stones, And 
all night long he sobbed, ‘‘O God, 
God, God!” When the morning came, 
when heraised his head, he had sobbed 
his child-heart out. 

Dear God, the joy-wine will never 
kill him now, this Antoine! With thy 
aloes the subtle mystery of creation has 
made its way deep into his soul. Now 
he can suffer and bear; he is in league 
with the stones of the field—like Job, 
in the land of Uz. 


New York City. 


The Shared Grave. 


A PICTURE FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 





BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY, 


THE old graveyard is not unlike 
many another which one may see along 
the New England countryside—a quiet, 
unfrequented spot, whose grassy car- 
pet, spread softly over the thick-lying 
mounds, is fringed at the edges by the 
deeper tints of a hedge of evergreens. 

It is, perhaps, a quarter of a century 
since the closely woven sod has been 
cut by the sexton’s spade, except, at 
rare intervals, to give room to some 
belated wanderer, who, leaving no kin- 
dred behind him, has been fain to creep 
to the silent companionship of his an- 
cestral graves. One may stray about 
at will, fearless of intruding upon the 
expression of some private grief. Those 
who lie there have been so long gone 
that, to the young even of their own 
blood, they have become scarcely more 
than names, and if there still survive 
some contemporaries who loved them, 
the point of view of these has so 
shifted with the passing years that the 
sad, backward gaze of the mourner has 
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become the hopeful onlook of the 
watcher for an immortal morning. 
Only for the babe, dead, it may be, a 
hundred years, must the eye sometimes 
fill with gentle moisture as one wonders 
how angelic ministry can have quite 
compensated for the loss of the bitter- 
sweet of human love and pain! 

It was the morning of the thirtieth 
of May, 189-. Here and there, in the 
old graveyard, tiny flags had been 
planted, each marking the last tenting- 
place of some veteran soldier whose 
memory was to be publicly honored by 
the ceremonials of the afternoon. 

Upon one of the mounds thus desig- 
nated was sitting a fair little girl 
dressed in white. Her eyes were large 
and blue, and waving masses of yellow 
hair fell about her shoulders, half veil- 
ing the delicate rose of -her rounded 
cheeks. Around her on the grass was 
scattered a profusion of cut flowers 
mingled together without distinction of 
species or color. With the late daffodils 
and early roses, the purple pansies and 
spotless lilies-of-the-valley, the drifting 
lavender and white of lilac-blooms and 
snowballs, were heaped buttercups and 
dandeiions from the field and dewy 
violets from the brookside. 

The child’s fingers were so busy with 
the blossoms that she did not notice 
the slow approach of light footsteps 
which hesitated and advanced by turns, 

Suddenly, at the rustling of an eddy 
of brown last-year’s leaves, she looked 
up to see another child standing a little 
apartand gazing at her with eager, wist- 
ful eyes. The face of the newcomer 
was jet-black, the clustering wool had 
been drawn tightly back from her low 
forehead and tied in tiny braids with 
bits of bright ribbon, and her bare, 
dark feet and ankles showed below the 
skirt of her coarse blue stuff gown. 

«‘Polly Williams!’’ cried the first 
child. ‘‘How still you must have 
come! Do you know that you almost 
frightened me? See! Iam makinga 
wreath for Grandpapa. Isn’t it pretty?’’ 

«It’s right purty, Miss Marie. Yo’ve 
got aheap o’ flowahs, ain’t yo’?”’ 

‘We have so many in the garden, 
you know, and, besides, I got up early 
and gathered wild ones. I wanted the 
very prettiest I could find fer Grandpapa, 
because he was such a good man and a 

*brave soldier. I never saw him, of 
course, because he died a great while 
before I was born; but Grandmamma 
always tells me about him, and there’s 
a picture ot him—dressed all in his 
soldier-clothes—so splendid! He was 
killed in the battle of Gettysburg ’’— 
the syllables followed each other with 
slow exactness—*‘'when they were try- 
ing to keep a hill away from the enemy 
—‘ Round Top’ was the name of the hill 
—and Grandpapa was a captain, and he 
was going right up in front of his men, 
and then, all at once, a ball struck him 
and he fell dead. The soldiers buried 
him there at first, but, after the war 
was over, Grandmamma and Uncle 
Joseph brought him back. See, Polly, 
his name on the stone!’’ 

The two little heads, the black and 
the fair, touched each other as the 
children drew together tracing the few 
simple lines of a brave man’s epitaph. 
Suddenly a sob broke the stillness—the 
eyes of the black child were drenched 
in tears. 

‘*Why, Polly, what is the matter?’ 
questioned Marie, ‘anxiously. ** Are 
you crying for my grandpapa? I don’t 
cry for him even my own self; ‘for 
Grandmamma says that his soul went 
right up to Heaven in a chariot of fire, 
just like Elijah in the Bible.”’ 

‘*I ain’t cryin’ along o’ him, Miss 
Marie, It’s somethin’ else. I don’ 
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s’pose as you ever heard tell that my 
gran’ther was a soldier, too?” 

‘‘Why, no, Polly! Was he, truly ?’’ 

‘“‘He ‘listed in the Fifty-fourth. 
They was all cullud men, ’ceptin’ the 
off’cers; an’ young Marse Shaw, he was 
the cunnel. .He was a beyutiful man, 
so gentle-like and kind-spoken, but not 
afraid of anything in this worl’. And 
the men they loved him so, they’d fol- 
low him anywhere. An’ so, one day, 
when they was tryin’ to take Fort Wag- 
ner, the cunnel he went ahaid, a-callin’ 
the men, with the guns firin’ right in 
their faces. Gran’ther, he was jus’ 
ahind the cunnel—there was a man as 
tole Granny about it—an’ jus’ the min- 
ute their feet touched the wall, there 
come a shot as struck ’em bof down. 
Lots of the other men was left daid all 
aroun’, an’ they was buried all in one 
big ditch togedder; an’ de cunnel’s 
folks—they was high-toned white folks, 
too—they ain’t never took his body 
away, ‘cause they say they leave him 
where he want to lie, along wid his 
black boys.’”’ 

Marie’s eyes were flashing. 

‘“‘O Polly! that was splendid! 1 
can’t understand why you cry. I 
should think you would be so proud 
and glad.’”’ 

“I is, Miss Marie—I zs proud and 
glad! It ain’tthat. But, don’ yo’ see? 
when Memorial Day comes roun’ every 
year, an all the folks is marching’ an’ 
the band a-playin’, an’ the chillen goin’ 
aroun’ the graveyard with flower-bas- 
kets—den / ain't got no grave!”’ 

Marie’s listening face grew strange- 
ly pitiful. The flowers dropped from 
her hands, and she cast her eyes 
thoughtfully upon the ground, Sud- 
denly she raised them again, the bright- 
ness flashing like sunshine from behind 
a cloud. 

«I know, Polly ’’ Her voice hada 
triumphant ring. ‘I’ve thought what 
to do. You shall stay right here with 
me. I’ve got more than enough flow- 
ers for a half-dozen wreaths. You shall 
make one for your grandpapa, too, and 
Lili give you half of my grave!” 

A look ef wondering gratitude and 
delight shone from the black child’s 
features, transfiguring them to some 
semblance of the inner beauty. Almost 
involuntarily the small, dusky arms 
and the rosy, dimpled ones wreathed 
themselves together, and the children 
—descendants respectively of the two 
races whose hearts’ blood was mingled 
in the defense of the Republic, and 
children alike of Him who 

‘*Chooses neither black nor white 
To be promoted in the sky ’— 
kissed each other across the shared 


grave. 
APPLETON, Wis. 


The Star of the Bog of Annen. 


BY JAMES RILEY. 


MICHAEL O’ NEIL was behind his load 
of turf and driving up the steep hill 
this side of the bog of Annen. It was 
nearing nightfall, and, tired after his 
hard day’s work in the bog, Michael 
put his hand on the load, and, looking 
down on the ground, as the cart moved 
up the hill, held his whip over his right 
shoulder, 

‘*Poor John,’’ he said to himself; 
‘*so I’ll neversee you again!” He was 
thinking of his oldest son who, five 
years before, had left home for Austra- 
lia, and last night came the news of 
his death. And Thomas, too, the 





youngest, who had gone to America, the 
pet of hisfather and mother, but ungrate- 
ful, had taken the price of two fat bul- 
locks that he sold at the fair, the day he 
left, and never returred even to say good- 
by. The thought of a child's ingrati- 
tude always hurts a father’s heart, and 





Michael was thinking of this when he 
came tothe top of the hill, and, a sod of 
turf falling, he stopped the horse to 
throw it up on the load. As he reached 
down for the sod the light of the pub- 
lic house across the way flashed out 
into the road, the publican, Martin 
Haney, just lighting his lights. 

There was atime in his young days 
when Michael O'Neil drank hard. But 
he had changed, and _ not tasted spirits 
for twenty years, never, since the day 
he walked fifteen miles to Moate, to 
take the pledge from the hands of Fa- 
ther Mathew, had he drunk a drop ot 
strong drink. So much of a dislike had 
Michael for a public house where drink 
was sold that he would not now, not 
for the world, have stopped the horse, 
even for a sod of turf, before the door 
of Martin Haney. It is always good to 
break from a bad habit, but better not to 
fall into one, for a road once walked on 
is easy Lo Lread again, especially if it was 
traveled at first when we were young, 
And so with Michael O'Neil now. For 
a score of years he had not been tempt- 
ed, but this night he had been feeling 
bad, and could he not go in and drown 
his sorrow in at least one glass? As he 
thought of this he put his hands into 
his pocket for the money to buy thedram. 
But there was none there. He was 
walking up to the door while doing 
this, and was near the step when he 
found himself pulled from behind, 
Three down jerks of his coat made him 
look around, and he found that his 
horse and load of turf were gone. He 
had heard no noise, and it was all done 
in a moment. 

Michael was startled. He did not 
know what to do.° He stepped a few 
paces further on and climbed up a big 
rock on the side of the road that was 
on the top of the hill, the light of 
Martin Haney’s windows all the time 
upon him. It was now very dark, and 
the bog-land below and the Hill of Hart 
beyond were quite lost to his sight. 

He stood there looking into the 
night for a moment, when there came a 
bright light from out of the sky that lit 
up all the scene—the bog of Annen, the 
River Doun and the Hill of Hart. It 
was a blazing star that came down from 
the sky, and shooting to the center of 
the bog beside the dead water made 
from the digging of the peat, where 
was his horse and cart, the whole bog 
was alive with fairies. They were run- 
ning for the cart, as the star lighted 
them, and it falling, rested a dazzling 
thing of light on the load of turf. As 
it did so the heavens darkened again, 
but the star kept bright the bog. Now 
the fairy king, sitting upon his little 
horse, cried to his men, ‘‘ It must be 
done quickly, before the moon rises!’’ 
And with that he jumped from his 
horse’s back right into the center of the 
star. As he did so, there was less 
light, and now Micnael thought it was 
time to run for his cart and horse. 

Down the steep hi!l and across the 
bog at full speed he went, the light of 
the star all the time growing less and 
less, and the fairy king growing smaller 
and smaller, until, as he reached the 
cart and the bright edge of the moon 
came over the hill, it lit only a small 
piece of sz/ver on the top sod of turf— 
perhaps the very sod that Michael had 
flung up when atthe top of the hill. 
He stood on the wheel, and reaching 
for it, found it very hot in his hand. 
Tossing it from one palm to the other, 
however, while it cooled, he found it 
was a crown and, putting it in his 
pocket, thought again of the drink. 
For now had he not the money to buy it? 

It was well known to Michael—his 
mother had told him of it when he was 
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learning to walk—that the fairies never 
did anything that was wrong; that the 
name given them long ago, ‘‘ The good 
people,” was given in ‘‘airnist,” and 
no one ever yet was hurt, or led astray 
or todo a wrong act, by a fairy. 

So now when he felt himself helped 
up on the cart and the reins put into 
his hands, and the horse was moving 
slowly along to the road without a word 
from him—when he saw all this he felt 
that the fairies were doing it for a good 
purpose. 

Why the horse should go so easy over 
the bog surprised him, until he looked 
back and saw that there were, perhaps, 
a hundred little men pushing at the 
cart—the first against the cart and the 
rest against him. At the road a voice 
came out of the thicket which said: 
‘*Turn him to rights, Nobbs!’’ Then, 
as the horse went up the hill, the little 
chaps would jump on to the spokes of 
the wheels when they came up over the 
center, and ride down on them, thus 
helping the horse. 

Michael was growing more thirsty 
every minute, and he was glad when he 
reached the top of the hill, and again 
the horse stopped before the door of 
Martin Haney’s, 

The publican was alone when Michael 
entered; but he did not want to show 
his surprise to see Mr, O'Neil, the 
model man of the parish who never 
drank, coming into his place, so he 
stepped back to wait on his customer, 
As he did so Michael laid down on the 
counter the bright new crown. Its 
light was so bright that the drink mer- 
chant stepped upto it before getting 
the dram, only to find he could not lift 
it from where it was. 

‘* What do ye mane,”’ he said, look- 
ing up with a frown, ‘‘ puttin’ money 
on me counther that I can’t take up 
from it?’’ 

«It’s good money,’’ answered Mi- 
chael, at the same time turning his eyes 
to the coin and noticing that instead of 
the queen’s head upon it was that of 
the fairy king. 

“It’s not! it’s counterfeit!’’ replied 
the man, with anger. ‘‘Sure, that’s 
not the queen’s head at all, at all!’’ 

«Well, it’s all the money I have,”’ 
answered Michael. 

‘Well, thin, you'll get no liquor 
here without ye bring the queen’s 
coin!” 

All this time Michael was stepping 
back, and he now heard the door open 
behind him, and knew it was the fairies 
telling him to get away. 

He would have done so without the 
hint, for he saw that only his money 
was wanted where he was. As he 
turned around, the coin was lighting 
up the whole place, while ‘‘ Nobbs,” 
the fairy that drove the horse, was 
blowing out the lamps. At this he ran 
for his cart as quickly as he could, for 
something told him he could not be too 
quick; and jumping on the load of turf 
—the horse was already turned toward 
home—he dashed down the hill at an 
awful rate. 

And he was none too soon; for he 
had hardly reached the corner, where 
lived Lord Darcy’s gamekeeper, when 
there was an explosion behind that 
shook al]l Ireland. A bright light, and 
the same star shooting back up into the 
heavens, showed out the hill behind, 
the public house of Martin Haney 
blown to atoms, and around it the 
fairies and fairy king were marching, 
the latter waving his sword, and shout- 
ing at Michael: ‘‘ Hurry home! hurry 
home!’’ 

And so he did; and what was his sur- 
prise and joy to find his oldest son, 
whom hethought had died in Australia, 
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back again and a rich man. But more 
than this, was a letter from Thomas, in 
America, writing his sorrow for the 
wrong he had done his father. 

It was always a mystery to the people 
around the bog of Annen what became 
of Martin Haney. The next morning, 
his shop all broken and wrecked as if 
by an earthquake, was seen on the hill; 
but that was all. But Michael O'Neil, 
altho he said notuing, and had no desire 
again in life for drink, while he remem- 
bered the good fairies, yet thinking 
something dark might have happened 
to Martin Haney, never forgot to pray 
for the poor man’s soul. 


MAatTrTapANn, Mass. 





Pebbles. 


MANILA, May tst (delayed in transmis- 
sion)—‘‘Mr. George Dewey and friends 
Sundayed here.’"— Washington Post. 


...-Port Rico produces splendid coffee, 
and this fact alone will afford us all the 
grounds necessary for gathering it in.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


...The introduction of the Merritt law 
in the Philippines will hardly be opposed, 
even by the friends of the spoils system. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

.-Guyer: ‘* What an increase in crim- 
inals the war scare has_ produced.”’ 
Guyed: ** How is that!" Guyer: ‘‘ Just 
look at the number of extra ‘dition pa- 
pers that come out nowadays.”’— Harvard 
Lampoon. 

..The author’s house is in a blaze, 

But down the ladder safe 
bounds; 
And manuscript in both his hands— 
Another story goes the rounds. 
— Yale Record. 


. While teaching a class in Sunday- 
school recently, the teacher asked: 
‘* What was Noah supposed to be doing 
when the animals were going into the 
ark?’ She received several answers. 
At last a little girl put up her hand. 
‘* Well,” she asked, ‘‘ what do you say ?”’ 
‘‘ Taking the tickets, Miss,’ said she.— 
Tit-Bits. 

...‘‘I can’t sleep,” says an admiring 
correspondent of a Boston journal, ‘‘ un- 
til I have read your paper.” This enig- 
matical remark-is almost as good as the 
late ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’s’’ famous reply to 
young authors who sent him copies of 
their works: ‘‘I have lost no time in 
reading your book, which you were kind 
enough to send.’’—Religious Herald. 


he 


...Speaker Reed recently wanted to 
see a political friend and wired him to 
come immediately to Washington. The 
friend started at once, but was delayed 
by a washout on the railroad. He re- 
paired to a telegraph office and sent this 
message to the czar: ‘‘ Wash out on the 
line; can’t come.” 
ceived the following message from the 
Speaker: ‘‘ Buy a new shirt and come 
anyway.’’—At¢lanta Constitution. 


...-A great deal of laughter was 
created in an up-town Magistrate’s office 
one day last week by an excitable Ger- 
man, a prisoner, charged with some 
minor breach of ordinance. ‘‘ Are youa 
single man?’ asked the Judge. ‘‘ Now, 
you look oud,’’ was the indignant reply. 
‘*'Bud don’d you try to make no shoke 
mit me yoost because I vas Dutch and 
green. Do I look like I vas a double 
man? Do I look like I vas a Si’mese 
dwin? Huh! I vas no fool if Iam not 
long in dis guntry.”—7he Philadelphia 
Call, 


....Two quatrains from the Rubber 


Hat of Homer Ki-yi: 
Zerubbabel upon the castle wall 
Is girt with snakes and lizards—that is 
all. 
Young Mahershalalhashbaz down below 
Is toying with a turquoise tennis-ball. 


The sky is pale and pitiless and red ; 
You cannot heave the sky from off your 
head ; 
Your name is Assurbanipal, you say ? 
What difference will it make when you 
are dead? 


—Harvard Lampoon. 


In due time he re- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during May the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—‘The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,’’ by Stephen Crane. 

SECOND PRIzE.—“‘The White Company,”’ 
by Conan Doyle. 

TuirD PrizeE.—‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,”’ 
by Thomas Hardy. 

FourTH PrizE.—“ Our Country,”’ by the 
Rev. Josiah Strong. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 








For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send a volume of ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Orations.”’ 

CHARADE. 
My frst will hinder any game, 
Tho oft a monument to fame; 
My ext with fruit a drink doth make 
Our thirst in summer days to slake; 
* My whole will close a port or State, 
Tho help may come, and come too late. 
E. T. WING. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDs. 


ne wWN HS 


I. Upper diamond. 1, In part; 2, the whole, 
3, a place of sacrifice; 4, a youth; 5, in 
part. 

II. Left-hand diamond: 1, In part; 2, to 
sever; 3, 2 flower; 4, to knot; 5, in part. 

Ill. Right-hand diamond: 1, In part; 2,a 
farm implement; 3, extremity; 4, conclusion; 
5, in part. 

IV. Lower diamond: 1, In part; 2, a fish; 3, 
a kind of bear; 4,a division of time; 5, in 
part. 

From 3 to1,a sailor; from 3to 6, to fee; 
from 3 to 9,a gentle knock; from 3 to5,a 
toy. A. W. CLARK. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Allthe words contain the same number 
of letters. When correctly guessed and 
placed one below another, the central let- 
ters will spell the name of an Athenian 
orator. 

Reading across: 1, An ornamental shelf; 2, 
a character in ‘‘ Don Quixote’’; 3, a digni- 
tary of the Church; 4, a culinary utensil; 5, 
a peruke; 6, to ask advice of; 7, invests.with 
raiment; 8, without courage; 9, a famous 
Italian painter; 10, a close union; 11, a char- 
acter in one of Shakespeare’s plays; 12, a 
famous triumvir. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 12. 


Susstirutions.—' The blood of man should never 
be shed but to redeem the blood of man. It is well 
shed for our family, for our friends, for our God, 
for our country, for our kind. The rest is vanity; 
the rest is crime.’’—BurkE. 

TRIANGLE.—Reading across: 1, Tenet; 2, ecce; 3, 
nun; 4, ee; 5, T. 

CentraL Acrostic.—Maypole. 1, Dimly; 2, 
flask; 3, coyly; 4, repay; 5, close; 6, sulky; 7, beech. 

Dovste Worp-squart — Reading across: 1, 
Raven; 2, Irene; 3, serge; 4, ended; 5, nails. 

Diamonp.—t, M; 2, dot; 3, donor; 4, monitor; 5, 


Cuarave.—Horace. 

CentraL Acrostic.—* Brevity is the soul of 
wit.” Reading across: 1, Eyebrow; 2, fearful; 3, 
Othello; 4, provide; 5, delight; 6, brother; 7, stay- 
ing; 8, minimum; 9, Cassius; 10, century; 11, noth- 
ing; 12, foreign; 13, loosely; 14, ignoble; 15, be- 
guile; 16, ability; 17, bayonet; 18, leaflet; 19, be- 
tween; 20, legible; 21, clatter. 

Corxscrew.—From 1 to 9, Labyrinth. Reading 
across: 1, Calico; 2, donate; 3, Mobile; 4, prayer; 
5, jerkin; 6, samite; 7, denote; 8, bantam; 9, school. 

DiaGonat.—The Frogs. Reading across: 1, Tar- 
tarus; 2, shagreen; 3, frequent; 4, craftily; 5, spar- 
rows; 6, swallows; 7, infringe, 8, synopsis. 

@ Rivpvre.—Pastern. 


Gets His Schooling 


Has Had No More Sick Spells since Taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











“‘Our little boy had sick spells every spring 
and fall. He had no appetite and could not 
sleep, and he was not able to go to school. 
We began giving him Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and find it a grand medicine. He is now 
quite well, has a good ap a and is able 
to attend school every "MRS, ALICE 
SILVERNAIL, S. Woceceer, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $s. 


are the best after- dinner 
Pills, aid digestion. 25¢. 





Hood’s Pills 











Hartford Tires 


= Cost the dealer a little more 


than many others. That is 
why so many dealers have 
some that are ‘‘ just as good.’’ 
* Good fabric, good rubber 
and good workmanship are 
expensive. You get such a 
combination in a Hartford, 
and it insures you resiliency 
and durability. 
Every maker of high-grade 
wheels will furnish Hartford 
tires if you request it. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 











Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 








Why ?—because the 


prending CONSTANTINE’S 


of pure 
soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, 
while at the same time 
heals and sweetens. 


Be sure you get Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap(Persian Healing) 
then you'll not be disappointed. 


Sold by druggists generally. 














toted; 6, rod; 7, R. 
Let its 


Twenty years 





idea. 








twenty years 


of constantly-growing success talk. That ought 
to convince you that there’s “something in 
Pearline.” 


ago Pearline was a new idea. 


And no new idea could have come into favor 
so rapidly and so largely, or would have been 
so copied and imitated, if it hadn’t been a good 
Pearline saves more, 
than anything else that’s safe to use. 
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“Summer 
Tours” 





Is the title of the summer book 
issued by the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway, describing 
numerous leading summer resorts 
throughout the east and west. It 
is profusely illustrated and printed 
on the finest enamel book paper. 
It will be of help in selecting a 
place for the summer vacation. 
Sent on receipt of six cents in post- 
age by applying to 
A, J. SMITH, 
» G. P. & T. A.. Cleveland, 0. 


A combination that can- 
not be beat. 

Keeps you and the Boys 
neat and saves arn Ci 
Clip the Boy’s hair, Clip 

your Beard 
Ask your Hardware dealers 
for ** Easy Running,”’’ 
and have noother. Stamp- 
ed **Coates Easy KRun- 
. ning.’’ Or send for II- 
lustrated Circular. 

COATES CLIPPER M’F’G CO., 

Wercester, Mass. 








Brass and Iron Bedsteads of beautiful ont 
exclusive design. Fine Bedding, Spring- 
Beds, Box Couches in Turkish and Oriental 
effects. Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


(Corner Seventeenth Street), 


NEW YORK. 
Golfers Old 


and 


Golfers New, 







We have Clubs 
to suit you all 





Whether Experts or Beginners, Devotees of the 
une or Devotees of Exercise. 
CADDY-BAGS, BALLS, Ete. 
JOHN D. DUNN’S Celebrated One-piece Club 
drives ‘‘ sweetly,” and adds 20 yards to a drive 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sold by 
HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 
300 W. soth St., New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
162 Columbus Ave , Boston Mass. 





Agencies: 





THE 


Consolidated Typewriter Exehange, 


245 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


is eo pg ome standard Typewriters at $20 to $40. guar- 
anteed ppped sabe payers & to examination. Write, call or 
telephone them (5889 Cortlan¢t) for Price-iist of Bar- 
ains. Latest ae SS aoe at 
educed Prices. ht, Hxeranged 
.wad Rented. veosks and Supplies at wholesale prives. 





MONTAUK. 
CAMERAS 


FOR TOURISTS 
SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
CLERGYMEN 





Illustrate Your Own 
Lectures Direct From Life. 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for Catalogue. 
G. GENNERT, 21 East 13th St., 


New York. 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal-card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent. 
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VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
880 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 


A We Can of Van Camp's Concentrated Tomato Soup 
will serve eight people. Best, yet costs least. 

















For True Comfort 


and convenience, stop at the 


Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4\st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Station, 
NEW YORK 


Fine Café and Restaurant. Reasonable rates. 
Most convenient for shopping and theaters. 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. 

















Simplicity 


1898 Waverleys are marvels of me- 
chanical construction and skill, yet 
so simple any child can understand 
and care for them. 


Bicycle $ 50) 


Result of concentrating 
all effort in one model. 
The Waverley Catalogue is free. 


ao Indiana ae Co., 





ee Ind. 
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The 
One Complete 


Writing-machine 


is the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter 


Tt does not rely on one or 
two special features good 
enough to talk about, 
but upon all round.... 


Excellence and Durability 
which produce the Best 
Work all the time and lots 
as 
SEND FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
NEW ‘MODELS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
and BRONCHITIS 


327 Broadway, New York. 
A guaranteed Cure 


CATARRH {rarest care 


Cutler’sCarbolate of Iodine Pecket In baler. 
All druggists sell it, or sent by mail for $1. Addre 


W.H. SMITH & CO., Props., Buffalo N. Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Work Indoors and Out. 


fe’. dn the Antiencite: ‘Goal 
Regions. 


BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 


AN areaof but three hundred and sev- 
enty-six square miles in the eastern 
central portion of Pennsylvania contains 
all the commercial anthracite coal on the 
Atlantic side of the United States. The 
region is generally wildly mountainous; 
the streams flow rapidly along narrow 
valleys, which are bordered by precipi- 
tous hills or muuntains, Oftentimes these 
valleys are scarcely wide enough to per- 
mit of the construction of a railroad be- 
side the turbulent stream; and when vil- 
lages and towns are built, foundations 
for streets and houses must be cut in the 
steep hillsides, the front door of one 
house opening upon the roof of the house 
below. The town of Mauch Chunk is in 
a valley so narrow that there is room for 
but a single street, which conforms to 
the contortions of the river. 

As one rides through the anthracite 
region on the cars, he has a feeling that 
he is in one of the most desolate portions 
of the world. The mountains exhibit no 
green thing except laurel, all the trees 
having long since been removed by the 
miners for ‘‘ props’’; and the numerous 
herds of goats have eaten every smaller 
plant and herb, leaving the laurel only 
because it is too poisonous toeat. The 
streams are black as ink from the pres- 
ence of coal-dust and the salts of iron in 
the water. No living thing can exist in 
these streams. The whole region is cov- 
ered with great heaps of coal-dirt or ref- 
use, as high as the mountains them- 
selves. This dirt is technically called 
‘*culm,’’ and altho consisting largely of 
coal it has never yet been utilized to any 
but a limited extent. To the scene add 
the most wretched of houses and the 
most squalid of women and children, and 
the picture is completed. 

Originally, the coal-miners came from 
the coal-pits of England and Wales, and 
their helpers were generally Irish, or, in 
in some cases, Germans or Swedes. But 
for many years back more and more 
miners have come from the Slavonic coun- 
tries of Europe—Poles, Hungarians, Rus- 
sians and Lithuanians. To-day we findina 
typical coal town a large portion of the 
population of Poles and Hungarians, 
many of the lowest'class. In the same 
town you may find a Polish, a Russian 
(Lithuanian) and an Irish Catholic Church. 
Onthe street you may hear possibly a 
dozen foreign tongues in the course of 
an hour. The public schools, in a re- 
markable manner, are making American 
citizens of the children of this hetero- 
geneous mass of humanity. A law en- 
acted by a recent Legislature, requiring 
the attendance at school of all children 
under fourteen years of age, for at 
least four months in each year, is prov- 
ing a great blessing to them and an equal 
blessing to the State. Such a law some- 
times works as a hardship where children 
are the only support of families, the 
fathers having been killed in the mines 
(and there are many such cases); but 
there are, also, many parents who would 
not send their children to school unless 
compelled to do so. 

The miner does not own his home. It 
generally belongs to the company which 
operates the mine in which he works. 
It is commonly a double frame house of 
four rooms in each division, two below 
and two above stairs. Often there are 
but two rooms, one oneach floor. There 
is acellar in the basement, a stoop, un- 
covered, before the front door, under 
which, for the convenience of the team- 
ster, is a coal-bin, which is filled monthly 
by the company ata fixed rate. Inside 
will be seen a cook-stove, a rough un- 
covered table, the fewest possible cooking 

utensils and a few common chairs. Oc- 
casionally a few cheap colored prints are 
seen upon the walls. Above-stairs are 
beds of the roughest description; often- 
times, in the case of the recent arrivals, 
merely straw upon the floors. In such 


houses a single family does not reside 
alone, but unmarried men are taken as 
boarders, or several families crowd into 
one house. As many as twenty men 
have been seen sleeping upon the floor of 
one small room. 

In these small houses (they cannot by 
more fortunate people be called homes) 
the miners and their families are pro- 
tected from the rain and the wintry frost. 
Here they find a place to be born, to 
sleep, and sometimes, if not killed in the 
mines, to die. Sanitary conditions are 
unknown. Filth is everywhere; in the 
air, in the water, in the food, in the beds, 
in all the surroundings! How could it 
well be otherwise? 

Of the miners themselves, it should be 
said that they make an effort at cleanli- 
ness, and afterthe day’s labor, each one 
takes a bath and puts on another suit of 
clothes. But the home surroundings 
still remain bad. 

But small and uncomfortable as their 
homes are, they are often large enough 
to receive a whole family, when the fa- 
ther has perished in a mine accident. Or, 
the family is scattered in two or more 
homes, and there cared for. The kind- 
ness of these poor people to each other 
offers a lesson to their more affluent fel- 
low-citizens. 

Each mine is in charge of a superin- 
tendent, who, under the company own- 
ing the property, has full charge of all 
operations. Under the superintendent 
are mining engineers, who plot the work- 
ings and direct the portions of the coal to 
be removed and the areas to be left to 
support the roof of the workings. The 
propping and drainage of the mines also 
are questions belonging to the engineers. 
In the office of each company is pre- 
served a very accurate map of all the 
passages in each and every mine, and 
from the map the exact condition of the 
workings and the position of the men 
can be determined at any time. 

In the mine are first the miners and 
their helpers. The miner drives the 
passages marked out for him by the en- 
gineer, loosening the coal and rock. The 
helper loads the coal and waste material 
upon the cars which transports them to 
the foot of the shaft, from which point 
they are hoisted to the surface of the 
earth. A person can be recognized as a 
** miner” only after having served an ap- 
prenticeship in other lower positions, as 
of driver, helper or doorkeeper. 

The cars in the mines are propelled by 
mule power upon diminutive railroads 
laid everywhere through the workings. 
These cars are managed and the mules 
driven by boys, called ‘‘ drivers,” who, 
as they grow older, become either help- 
ersor miners,depending upontheir intelli- 
gence and energy. Throughout the mines 
are doors closing the different passages, 
in order that the mines may be properly 
ventilated. These doors are opened and 
closed by boys at the passage of each 
small car. 

From the mouth of the pit the coal is 
conducted to large buildings called 
‘‘breakers.’’ Here the large lumps are 
broken into smaller pieces and the coal 
is screened into a number of sizes, as 
buckwheat, pea, stove, chestnut, stone, 
steamboat, etc. The different sizes are 
also known by number, Buckwheat is the 
smallest, and the name signifies that the 
grains are of the size of buckwheat. Pea 
coalis larger than grains of peas. As 
the coal runs over the screens, it is 
watched by an army of small boys who 
pick out all the slate they see. These 
boys are called ‘‘ pickers” or ‘‘ slate pick- 
ers,’”’ and this isthe first work at which a 
boy is put in the coal regions. The as- 
sorted coal passes by chutes directly 
from the breakers to the cars in which it 
is transported to all portions of the coun- 
try. As these cars are filled they pass 
over large weigh scales, where their 
number and weight are recorded. The 
‘‘weigher’’ notes number of car and 
weight of all the cars in a long train, as 
it car by car moves slowly over the 

scales, without stopping. 

In the early mining days much good 
coal was thrown upon the dumps with 
the slate, Efforts are now being made to 
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recover this by washing operations. The 
mountain streams have also encroached 
upon the dumps, and carried coal down 
their channels. Within a few years quite 
an industry has grown up in grappling 
this coal from the beds of the streams 
and rivers where it has been deposited. 
In favorable locations one man has re- 
covered as much as five tons of coal ina 
single day. Some coal has been carried 
as much as fifty miles down mountain 
streams, and coal dirt is readily detected 
in the Susquehanna River one hundred 
miles from the mines. 

Formerly, miners made excellent 
wages, it having been no uncommon 
thing for a common miner to receive $100 
to $125 for a month’s work; but times 
have changed, and such wages are no 
longer made; some say, because of the 
overproduction of coal, too many mines 
having been opened; others claim, be- 
cause there are too many miners for the 
work to be done; another reason is the 
fierce competition between the compa- 
nies. The miner does his work by con- 
tract,and he pays his helper, and also 
for the powder he uses, and for sharpen- 
ing his tools. He must buy his powder 
of the company, and must have his tools 
sharpened by the company’s smiths. 
In these items frequent complaint is made 
of overcharges. He must also, in many 
regions, reside in the company’s houses, 
the rent of which to any person except a 
miner would seem exorbitant. He must 
also contend with loss of time from 
strikes, which in recent years have been 
of very frequent occurrence. He loses 
time also from accidents common to ma- 
chinery and tc mining in general, so that 
at present miners commonly work no 
more than half the working days in the 
year. Some say because of overproduc- 
tion of coal; others, that the mines are 
kept closed by the coal combine in 
order tomaintain prices. Probably both 
causes operate to the detriment of the 
miner. 

The coal-miner has to contend, not 
only with short time, low wages, strikes, 
accidents and heavy prices for his pow- 
der, but very often he is compelled to 
have all his dealings at the company 
store. This is one of the greatest and 
most constant causes of discontent. The 
laws of Pennsylvania do not permit these 
stores to exist, and yet they persistently 
flourish. Speaking with the manager of 
a company store (not in the coal 
regions) some months ago, he remarked 
that he secured nine-tenths of the wages 
of the men working for his com- 
pany. ‘‘Supposea man should prefer to 
deal at other stores,’’ was asked. ‘‘We 
would promptly discharge him, if he 
did,’’ was the immediate answer. This 
is not the universal condition-of things, 
but one hears of it so frequently that the 
evil must still exist toa great extent in 
the State. 

Those who have examined into the 
net wages made by miners, and have 
taken into account the rents they pay 
their companies, and the high prices paid 
at the company stores, have wondered 
how it is possible for them and their 
families to keep from starvation. And 
yet, like all poorly paid and poorly fed 
people, they spend a large amount of 
money for alcoholic beverages, saloons 
being a prominent feature of all coal 
towns. The number of saloons supported 
in any coal town is a constant source of 
wonder to those who know of the pov- 
erty under which the great masses of the 
people in the anthracite regions live. 
Every saloon means less food, less cloth- 
ing, less physical comfort of every kind 
for the women and children. Is not 
grinding, hopeless poverty a cause of in- 
temperance ? 

Mining is a hazardous occupation, 
minor accidents being liable to overtake 
the workers at any time, and great dis- 
asters occurring at longer or shorter in- 
tervals. ‘To guard the men against these 
disasters, the State has a large body of 
mine inspectors who visit the workings 
at frequent intervals, and who have the 
power to stop any operations which seem 
extra hazardous. But despite these pre- 
cautions, disasters still occur. The State 
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also maintains in all mining regions hos- 
pitals for the injured men. Here, by 
skilful surgery and careful nursing, 
many poor fellows have their lives saved, 
only to come forth with loss of leg or 
arm, or otherwise disfigured from the 
effects of powder or falling rocks. These 
mine inspectors, the hospitals and the 
free schools for the children are all that 
the State offers to these men and their 
families who, in poverty and distress, 
follow a dangerous but useful calling. 

Such are some of the conditions under 
which one of the necessaries of life is 
produced. That the masses may havea 
fuel at a low price, thousands of our 
fellow-men and their families lead most 
wretched lives. 


LewissurG, Penn. 


The Giant Gladiolus. 


BY GEORGE R. KNAPP, 





To lovers of the gladiolus who are fa- 
miliar only with the old type Gandaven- 
sis, the comparatively new strain known 
as Giantis a surprise. The flowers are 
simply enormous in size, the individual 
blossoms often measuring six to seven 
inches across and being most beautifully 
marked. The colors are striking, in 
many shades, and the markings are sim- 
ply superb; indeed, many of them are so 
delicate and odd as to rival the famous 
orchids. The best success with this class 
is had by making the soil moderately rich 
and friable with considerable sand, espe- 
cially immediately around the bulb as it 
is planted. 

Set the bulbs as soon as the weather 
is warm, usually early in May; and to 
secure a constant succession of bloom, 
plant bulbs at intervals of ten days or two 
weeks until the middle of June. By July 
the first bulbs planted will begin to bloom, 
the later set ones coming along gradual- 
ly, so that bloom may be had until late 
fall. The bulbs should be planted five 
or six inches deep. They will be a little 
slower in starting set at this depth; but 
the growth of plant will be stronger, and 
no stakes for support will be necessary, 
which would be if shallow planting were 
done. 

Several varieties of the Giant class on 
our grounds, under high culture, threw 
up several stalks each from a good size 
bulb, a little over three inches in diame- 
ter, and each of these stalks bore large 
blossoms in great profusion. Notwith- 
standing the immense size of the blos- 
soms of this class, the spikes may be 
freely cut, and if cut when the first blos- 
soms on the spike begin to open, the 
others will develop if the spike is placed 
in water, and for at least two weeks will 
remain in perfect condition. 

Fora small collection the following va- 
rieties will be found very satisfactory. 
Mrs. W. N. Bird—beautiful lilac, with 
crimson and white mottlings in the 
throat. 

Waukesha—salmon pink, large prim- 
rose throat, mottled with crimson. 
Torchlight is one of the best of the dark- 
flowered sorts. The blossoms are in- 
tense scarlet, the throat spotted with 
white and violet. A profuse bloomer. 

Yolande is a pure white, with a blush 
tinge and a large throat of crimson. 

Lael is one of the gems of the Giant 
class, soft pink, with a crimson throat, 
the whole flower having a peculiar lus- 
ter of a orange tint that is extremely 
handsome but scarcely describable. 

It is hardly possible for one to make a 
mistake in the selection of varieties in 
this Giant class, as there are none but 
what are desirable. 


For planting in masses the unnamed 
varieties in mixture, which may be 
bought at very low prices, are desir- 
able, and will not failto furnish the grow- 
er with an abundance of bloom. 

Aspury Park, N. J. 


KENDRICK is the first city in the 
State of Idaho to boast of having a 
woman for its Mayor. Miss Jessie Parker 
is the executive in question, and is but 
twenty-two years old. She was elected 
on the independent ticket the first Tues- 
day of last April after a very bitter cam- 
paign. She says ‘‘ the disreputable ele- 
ment cannot run this city while I am in 
office,” : 








Personals. 





SENATOR ELkins, of West Virginia, has 
three sons who are students respectively 
at Yale, Princeton and Harvard. They 
have all telegraphed their father that they 
are going to fight the Spaniards. Two 
want to go withthe student regiments, 
being organized at Cambridge and New 
Haven, and the other one already be- 
longs to a militia company at Elkins, W. 
Va. 


....Mrs. Robley D. Evans ought to 
have a rather large personal interest in 
the fortunes of our navy for the follow- 
ing reasons: Her husband commands the 
the battle-ship ‘‘Iowa’’; her brother, 
Capt. H.C. Taylor, the ‘‘Indiana’’; her 
son, Frank T. Evans, is a cadet upon the 
‘*Massachusetts,’’ and her son-in-law, 
Lieut. C. C. Marsh, is flag secretary on 
the ‘‘ New York”’ to Admiral Sampson. 
Moreover her two daughters, Mrs. 
Marsh and Miss Virginia Evans, and her 
niece, Hattie Taylor, have volunteercd 
for trained nurses, and they are now 
taking a course of instruction at the hos- 
pital at Hampton. 


....The youngest commander of a ves- 
sel inthe United States Navy is Ensign 
Walter R. Gherardi. He is only twenty- 
three years old and is the son of Rear- 
Admiral Gherardi. He is a_ broad- 
shouldered, strapping fellow, a little over 
six feet in hight, and on two occasions 
has risked his own life to save a comrade 
who had fallen overboard. He is an An- 
napolis graduate, and while in college 
exhibited considerable prowess in athlet- 
ics. He now commands the picket-boat 
‘* Sioux,” which is patrolling the waters 
beyond Key West harbor. Before com- 
manding this boat he served on board 
the ‘‘ Amphitrite,” ‘‘ Maine,’ ‘‘ Texas” 
and the ‘‘ Nashville.’’ 


...-The first American to plant our 
flag on Cuban soil is Ensign Arthur L. 
Willard, of the gunboat ‘‘ Machias,”’ a 
Missourian and a graduate from the 
Naval Academy in 1893. At the attack 
on Cardenas the ‘‘Machias’’ gave its 
attention to a blockhouse and signal 
station on Diana Bay, near the mouth of 
the harbor.. A few shells from the gun- 
boat tumbled the blockhouse into a 
heap of ruins, and sent the Spanish gar- 
rison flying at the top of their speed to 
the woods. A boat was thereupon low- 
ered, and Ensign Willard, with a squad 
of men, went ashore and hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes. Incidentally this 
achievement will make him richer by one 
hundred dollars, for a patriotic citizen 
sent acheck for that amount to be pre- 
sented to the first soldier that should 
raise the American flag in Cuba. 


....Viceroy Chang, who has recently 
been summoned to Peking to act as Privy 
Councilor, is the direct opposite of Li 
Hung-Chang, being a thoroughly con- 
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servative Chinaman, with a great dislike 
to foreigners, and an uncompromising 
attitude against granting concessions to 
foreign Powers. He has done much to im- 
prove the condition of the poorer classes, 
and some years ago while governor of a 
province he invested $150,000 in local 
pawnshops, the interest from which he 
devoted to public schools. Viceroy 
Chang is unapproachable to foreign visit- 
orsand keeps an educated English-speak- 
ing secretary to protect him from them. 
Throughout his administration he has 
won the respect of the people, and he has 
never been accused of taking bribes—a 
virtue somewhat novel for a Chinese 
official. 


....The Société de Géographie has com- 
missioned Dr. Termagne, of Paris, to 
search for Andrée in the far north of 
Canada. Dr. Termagne is a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor and a distin- 
guished scientist. Heis now in Ottawa 
with the object of securing the consent 
of the Customs Department to the bring- 
ing of the balloon with which the search 
is to be conducted into Canada free of 
duty. * The balloon has a cigar-shaped 
carriage, with the ordinary air-chamber. 
It may be added that Mr. Varicle, the 
balloonist, who will accompany him, has 
just closed a contract with the War De- 
partment at Washington for the supply 
of a number of balloons to be used in 
coast-defense work on the Atlantic sea- 
board. These balloons will be captive 
ones, capable of being sent up to a great 
hight, so that a hostile fleet will be seen 
a great distance out at sea. 


.... The long-anticipated visit of Prince 
Henry of Prussia to the Emperor of 
China took place last week, and wasa 
great event in the history of Peking. 
The Prince and his suite went to the 
Summer Palace, mounted on ponies, and 
escorted by a eompany of marines. Im- 
mediately on their arrival they were con- 
ducted to the Temple, where their clothes 
were changed. Then the Prince had an 
audience with the Empress Dowager, who 
asked him innumerable questions. The 
Emperor next was visited, who received 
Prince Henry and his whole suite in the 
Grand Audience Hall. The Emperor was 
so nervous that his hand was seen to 
tremble as he shook hands with the 
Prince. After the usual exchange of 
compliments, and the presentation of 
some magnificent porcelain by the Prince 
to the Emperor, the two royal personages 
walked to the Entrance Hall, where the 
marines were drawn up. The rattle of 
the drums caused the Emperor a momen- 
tary start. The Prince then embarked 
on board the electric and steam launches 
on the lake, and was shown the different 
points of interest about the palace 
grounds. On his return to the Audience 
Hall the Emperor returned his visit, and 
presented him with some beautiful and 
valuable vases and two fans, painted by 
the Dowager Empress. 
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New Binocular 
(THE TRIEDER.) 


This new form of field glass is as small 
as an ordinary OPERA GLASS, but has 
more power and field than the largest 
FIELD GLASS. 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


; 1 Secnndia 
THE NEW QUEEN ACHROMATIC TRIPLET, 


$5.00 Each. 


Clear, Powerful, and altogether the Best Pocket Magnifier Made. 





COMPOUND MICROSCOPES. 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





All Appliances for Nature Study. Write for circulars. 





QUEEN & CO, Inc., 


Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 


NEW YORK, 509 Fifth Ave. 


1010 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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when diges- 
tion fails. .. 
Our bodies are poisoned when food 
ferments and decays. Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient does just what 
must be done to make digestion 
right. Cleanses and strengthens 
t the stomach. Expels waste matter 














SS 50c. and $1. All druggists. es 
7... that fie 
before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSATI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 
Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers. sent, 
post-paid, tor 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 


Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Commay 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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The Government Tests show Royal 
superior to all cthers, 
Leavening gas, no yeast germs, 





Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on 
iesteliments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN- 

AY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON BICYCLES 


are spinning 














’round 
the country through. 
AND WHY NOT? 
For the new REM- 
INGTON SPECIAL 
CHAIN reduces fric- 


tion 25 per cent. and 


cannot stretch. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


ILION, N. Y. 





AGENCIES: 
3!3 Broadway, 
300 W. soth St., 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
= a Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


| New York. 





BURT'S 








61 BROADWAY. 
88 BROADWAY. 





The tin lining of the 
Brown Brothers’ Cold- 
Drawn Seamless Cop- 
per House Range Boil- 
er absolutely insures 
against rust, and gives 


Clea Hot Water. 


The spiral rib guaran- 
tees against collapse. 
No seams. No rivets. 
No leaks. For sale by 
all plumbers. Boiler 
booklet tells the whole 
story. Yours for the 
asking. 


Randolph & Clowes, 


Box 10, 
Waterbary Conn. 
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MOBLEY Cleveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. 

CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., 


by selling and using the best material. 


‘HERE are several sorts of reputation 
—good, indifferent, bad. A good 
reputation is the sort that pays— 


the only sort that you, as a dealer or painter, 


It can only be acquired 


In 


paint, Pure White Lead (see list of genu- 
ine brands) and Pure Linseed Oil are the 


By using National Legd Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture wf house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


New York. 








IF YOU RIDE, WHY NOT RIDE THE BEST? 


Victor Bicycles have been Standard for Quality for more than Ten Years. 
Catalog on application. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 21st, 1898, 








* The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
PREG, GOOG 08s bie dnncceicsescesedeicccces 1,047,955 31 





Total Marine Premiums..................++ $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 3ist December, 1897............++++ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

ia odés ipicss swvinesnes $1,425,650 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

in nik kg vince renstnnesecinansepe 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
Ce Gh RRs oon ewiicvceig ec gngn sh snsssescess 286,424 11 

See peeeee bee errors . $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate® 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of on certificat 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEW 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
L ANDEEN. LO 
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. A. RAV 
N. DENTON SMITH 
ERELT FRA NCE TURNURE, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES PAUL 1. THEBAUD 
HOR RACE ¢ GRAY Ave SduWabe 
HARD GUSTAY 
CLIFFORD A HAND, WILLTAM H. WEB 
HENRY E. HAWLE 


A.A. RAVEN, ieee. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 

















New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, - - -_ 24,811,707 55 


$2,127,428 44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
antl catanan fe has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 


vey Sy ah abe ding ~?d iy ee 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 
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CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





CARPETS | ty nano. 
CLEANED | rue roo 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 
419 to 423 E. 48th St., & 1558 B’way, N.Y. 
Telephone 182 38th St. COE & BRANDT, Props. 


SUMMER RESORT. 














r wy 
WAINSCOTT, 
LONG ISLAND. 

Furnished Cottages, all sizes, for rent; ocean 
directly in front; orgica bay east ; golf links, aan 
nis courts, surf and still-water bathing; boatin, 
safe place and re. rents and terms reasona 














Apply to ood, 45 East 10th St. (Refer: 

ences roqeized » 

SUMMER | 1x0352,0% 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
| $4.00 to $10.00 per week. 


HOMES 
IN | 
VERMONT, 


mea in Illustrated 
book. 


Sent for 5c. postage. 

Address A. W. ROCLE- 
STONE, 8.P.A., CV R.R 
853 Broadway N'Y 
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‘‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.” 


‘Watter Baker & Go's 


yi Breakfast 


t (icoa 


“* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1a. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


THIS BUSINESS 
ADVERTISES 
ITSELF. 


One of the unique features of the New 
York Central’s ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited’’ 
is the fact that it advertises itself. 

The magnificence of the service and 
completeness of detail make 
patron an advertiser of its merits. 

It is estimated that every person who 
travels by this train brings at least a 
dozen new patrons. 

‘*The Lake Shore Limited’’ leaves 
Grand Central Station, New York, every 
afternoon at 5.00, and arrives Chicago 
via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway the next afternoon at 4.00. 

Returning, leaves Chicago 5.30 P.M. 
each day, arrives New York 6.30 next 
afternoon. 
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WHERE 


SHALL WE SPEND 
THE 


SUMMER? 


THE ERIE answers this important question 
in its handsomely illustrated publications just 
issued. 

RURAL SUMMER HOMES, 


Descriptive of the beautiful regions traversed by 
its lines and branches in Sullivan, Orange and 
Rockland Counties. New York; Wayne and Pike 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and Passaic and Bergen 
Counties, New Jersey. Containing a complete 
directory of h tels and boarding houses, as well 
as information regarding distances, rates of fare, 
and train service. Can be obtained from any 
ERIE ticket agent, or by sending six cents in 
stamps to General Passenger Agent. 


FISHING on the PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


containing valuabie articles on the fresh-water 
game fish, and methods of catching them, and a 
complete directory of the streams, lakes and 
ponds on the ERIE where the best fishing may 
be found ; also, distances, rates of fare, cost of 
boats and guides, kinds of fish and records of best 
Cuhen. Can be obtained from ERIE ticket agents 
or from 


D. I. ROBERTS, Gen’! Passenger Agent, N. Y. 








HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 


in the Mountains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and Del- 
aware Counties, N. Y., on the main line and branches 
of the New York, Ontario and Western Ry., a region of 
great beauty and absolute healthfulness, 2.000 feet 
above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk. 
Send 6 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call and 
get free at offices below, the handsome Illustrated 
Book, “‘ SUMMER HOMES,” of 160 pages. It gives list 
of Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with their loca- 
tion, cates, as etc ; 
IN NEW YORK : 118. 165, ‘111, 371. 944, 1,823 Broadway, 
287 4th av. .. 8 Park Place, Journal Recreation Bureau, 
737 6th 251 Columbus Av., 153 E. 125th St., w. 
125th Bt Ficket Offices, Franklin and W. 42d St. Fer- 


es. 

IN BROOKLYN: 4Court St., 960 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway. 801 Manhattan Av., Eagle Office. 

On Saturday, May 8th, excursion tickets at reduced 
rates will be sold at 371 potent Lf and Ferry offices,giv - 
ing an epee A of personally selecting a Summer 
home - also enjoying a day’s fishing in this sae 
‘ion. Tickets goodreturning Tuesday. Sist. 
assenger rates now only 2 cents per mile. 

J.C ANDERSON General Passenger Agent 


56 Beaver Street, New York. 





